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TRINITY 

CHAPTER    I 

PARENT    OR    GUARDIAN? 

SCHOOL  would  open  on  Monday  morning. 
The     boarders    would    arrive    at    Carrick 
House   on   Friday   and   Saturday.      School- 
rooms and  dormitories  were  all  in  order  for  the 
reception  of  Mrs.  Carrick' s  girls  and  for  inspection 
by  parents   or  guardians   of  new   pupils.     Mrs. 
Carrick,    Miss   Carrick,   and   Miss   Julia   Carrick, 
were  at  home  from  three  to  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  to  parents  or  guardians. 

Miss  Carrick  had  spared  Mrs.  Carrick  and  Miss 
Julia  the  fatigue  of  supervising  the  maidservants 
through  the  preliminary  and  remorseless  cam- 
paign waged  with  brooms,  pails,  mops,  scrubbing- 
brushes,  dusters  and  beeswax ;  the  house  had 
been  swept  and  garnished  a  week  since,  but  its 
spotless  order  must  be  maintained  from  day  to 
day  now  that  the  Christmas  holidays  were  ending. 
The  Matron  would  not  return  from  her  vacation 
and  resume  her  salaried  duties  till  Friday.  Mamma 
and  Julia  must  be  free  to  receive  parents  or  guar- 
dians with  confidence  that  the  house  would  be 
sedate  and  seemly,  without  personal  exertion  or 
responsibility  on  their  parts.  The  pillared  grey 
house  in  its  decorous  grounds — all  this  whiteness 
of  muslin  and  dimity  before  its  gleaming  windows, 
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with  their  pale  green  shutters,  all  this  cool  and 
spacious  stiffness  of  parlour,  these  shining  surfaces 
of  rosewood,  of  satinwood,  of  mahogany — and 
of  deal — these  polished  hall  floors,  and  staircase, 
and  dustless  carpets,  rugs,  and  drugget — the  long 
schoolroom  and  the  small  class-rooms,  with  their 
maps,  their  globes,  their  desks  and  forms,  the 
dormitories,  with  their  lean  white  beds,  their 
wardrobes,  their  dressing-tables,  their  screens 
and  their  pegs ;  this  study  with  its  writing-desk, 
its  bookcases,  its  classic  busts  of  plaster — these 
white-capped,  white-aproned,  black-gowned  maids 
— were  mere  attributes  to  the  dignity  of  Mrs. 
Carrick  and  the  elegance  of  Miss  Julia. 

Not  the  decorum  of  Carrick  House,  not  even 
its  scholastic  attainment,  but  the  sheer  personality 
of  its  Headmistress,  supplemented  with  the  good 
looks  and  fashion  of  her  younger  daughter  and 
chief  assistant,  Miss  Julia,  distinguished  the  school 
among  boarding  and  day  schools  for  the  daughters 
of  gentlefolk  in  Hobarton.  Hester  Carrick,  though 
admittedly  accomplished,  was  a  mere  shadow,  a 
nonentity,  she  knew ;  dear  Mamma  and  Julia 
were  all. 

Mrs.  Carrick  and  the  Misses  Carrick  had  received 
parents  and  guardians  from  Monday,  and  this  was 
Wednesday.  Hester,  after  her  meagre  and  hasty 
lunch — Mamma  had  scolded  her  gently  for  her 
late  arrival  at  table  and  the  dusty  shabbiness  of 
her  print  frock — had  superintended  all  preparation 
for  the  entertainment  of  fashionable — and  favoured 
— parents  or  guardians.  Cake  baskets,  plates  of 
thin  bread  and  butter,  the  best  silver  teapots 
polished,  and  charged  with  a  minimum  of  tea  to 
the  prospective  maximum  of  refreshment,  milk 
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jugs  and  sugar  basins  filled  and  screened  from  the 
summer  flies  ;  the  china  tea-set  proved  free  from 
specks  and  set  on  its  tray ;  the  tea-table  in  the 
parlour  covered  with  a  cloth  as  white  as  the 
starched  antimacassars. 

The  flowers  in  the  parlour,  renewed  and  arranged 
stiffly  in  their  vases,  had  engaged  Miss  Julia's 
sole  activity  for  the  morning.  Scarcely  Hester 
had  found  time  to  change  from  her  print  frock  to 
her  checked  foulard  gown — colourless  by  con- 
trast with  Julie's  pink-striped  taffeta — and  to  dress 
her  fair  hair  in  a  stiff  and  uncompromising  roll 
heavy  upon  her  neck,  than  she  heard  the  wheels 
of  the  first  carriage  on  the  drive.  Weary,  and 
suffering  from  slight  headache,  she  surveyed  her- 
self hastily  in  her  tall  dressing-glass.  At  least  the 
stiffness  and  severity  of  her  gown  conveyed  a 
sense  of  the  faded  and  nebulous  personality 
approved — nay,  desired,  by  Mamma.  The  golden 
glint  of  her  hair  was  lost  in  its  close  dressing. 

She  doubted  whether  Mamma  would  approve 
of  the  thinness  of  her  face,  emphasized  by  her 
sick  paleness  and  the  heaviness  of  her  eyes,  or  the 
redness  of  her  hands  from  the  house-work  in  which 
she  had  been  compelled  to  take  an  active  share. 
Still,  she  would  be  kept  in  the  background  by  her 
duties  that  afternoon — in  the  despatch  of  tea-trays 
from  the  kitchen,  and  in  the  conduct  of  less 
fashionable  and  less  important  parents  or  guar- 
dians on  tours  of  dormitories  and  schoolrooms. 
Mamma  in  the  severity  of  black  silk,  with  widow's 
cap  and  mourning  brooch,  would  receive  parents 
or  guardians  and  girls  in  the  study.  Julia,  cool, 
languid  and  polite,  would  entertain  waiting  parents 
with  small  talk  and  pale  China  tea. 
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The  strictness  of  Mrs.  Carrick's  social  statutes 
allowed  no  possibility  of  clash  of  class  or  creed 
among  parents  or  guardians,  compelled  into  asso- 
ciation through  this  time  of  awaiting  admission 
to  her  presence  in  the  study.  None  but  the  daugh- 
ters of  gentlefolk — of  officials  and  the  free  colonial 
families — could  hope  for  inclusion  with  Mrs. 
Carrick's  young  ladies  :  no  daughter  of  emanci- 
pist however  rich  or  prosperous  or  ambitious — 
dear  me,  no  1  Mamma's  rejection  of  the  socially 
inferior  or  questionable  was  frigid  and  final — no, 
Carrick  House  was  inexpressibly  exalted  and 
exclusive,  and  to  Hester  inexpressibly  boring ! 

The  dressing-glass  reflected  the  bitterness  of 
her  pale  lips  for  the  thought  of  the  loneliness  and 
constraint  of  her  life  since  poor  Papa's  death,  and 
the  disclosure  of  his  shattered  fortunes,  and  the 
sale  of  the  Richmond  house,  and  Mamma's  essay, 
if  not  for  new  fortune,  at  least  for  a  livelihood  as 
headmistress  of  a  boarding-school  for  young  ladies  : 
for  this  her  training  as  governess  in  England,  and 
her  state  and  fashion  as  her  dear  Henry's  wife,  alike 
befitted  her.  Though,  Hester  reflected,  the  last  years 
of  Papa's  life  had  not  been  happy  for  herself ! 

She  shut  the  memories  of  past  follies  and  punish- 
ment swiftly  from  her  mind ;  this  was  no  time 
for  memories,  memories,  for  resentment  at  her 
lot — the  obscurity  of  her  life  at  Carrick  House, 
the  drudgery  from  class-room  to  kitchen.  She 
detested  teaching,  for  which  she  admitted  no  gift ; 
she  might  have  found  interest  and  diversion  of 
her  mind  from  memories  and  regrets  in  associ- 
ation with  the  pupils — this  was  discouraged  by 
Mamma.  She  did  not  blame  Mamma  openly— 
she  did  not  confess  to  herself  her  resentment  even 
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in  thought ;  dear  Mamma  was  kindness  itself ; 
if  she  had  not  forgotten  the  folly — if  she  felt  still 
a  secret  fear  of  revelation  and  of  irreparable  injury 
to  the  credit  of  Carrick  House,  she  showed  no 
signs.  She  was  placidly  and  coldly  kind  and 
tolerant  always  ;  remote  in  her  manner  to  Hester, 
but  only  as  to  any  pupil — nay  as  to  governess, 
matron,  or  maidservant — and  as  alarming. 

The  sounds  of  wheels  and  again  the  sounds  of 
wheels.  Repeated  knocks  and  ringing  of  the 
house  bell.  Hester  went  downstairs  and  glanced 
into  the  kitchen.  Yes — the  kettles  were  steaming 
on  the  stove ;  the  maids  were  assembled ;  all  was 
in  readiness  for  Julia's  ringing  for  the  service  of 
tea.  She  walked  from  the  kitchen  along  the  hall. 
She  must  go  into  the  parlour  in  case  Julia  should 
need  her  assistance  in  the  reception  of  obscure 
parents  or  guardians.  A  maid  was  opening  the 
house  door  in  answer  to  the  loud  ringing  of  the 
bell.  Hester  paused  and  glanced  at  the  new 
arrivals :  the  tall,  broad-shouldered,  and  sun- 
burnt gentleman,  whose  black  coat,  white  waist- 
coat, grey  trousers,  and  high  hat,  seemed  oddly 
to  fit  him  ill,  and  the  little  girl,  in  the  white  muslin 
frock,  the  big,  cherry-ribboned  straw  bonnet,  and 
the  frills  and  laces  above  black,  patent  leather 
boots.  She  was  startled  by  the  tone  in  which 
the  gentleman  asked  for  Mrs.  Carrick.  She  trembled 
and  shrank  back  into  the  shadow  of  the  curtains 
at  the  sudden  flashing  light  of  John  Holtham's 
steel-blue  eyes,  and  for  her  instant  recognition  of 
him,  and  surely  his  recognition  of  her,  and  for 
this  whelming  flood  of  memories,  memories, 
passion,  hate,  terror. 

Hope? 


CHAPTER    II 

OF    THE    PAST 

THE  maid  was  saying :  "Yes,  sir.  This  way, 
please,  sir  1" — and  admitting  Holtham  and 
the  child  into  the  hall.  Hester  did  not  stir 
from  the  shadow  of  the  curtains  ;  her  groping 
hands  clasped  the  baluster  of  the  stairs  for  sup- 
port. The  very  pressure  of  her  fingers  seemed  to 
restore  reason — control  of  chaotic  thoughts, 
memories,  memories. 

Holtham,  brown,  blue-eyed,  and  black-haired, 
and  in  the  dignity  of  broadcloth  and  beaver  and 
fine  linen,  seeming  coarsened  and  vulgarized, 
matched  by  her  memory  of  him  as  young,  supple, 
and  strong — her  vivid  and  cruel  memory  of  him ! 
She  saw  the  roughness  of  his  hands  as  he  drew  off 
his  gloves,  and  the  glitter  of  a  showy  ring  upon 
his  finger.  He  handed  hat,  gloves,  and  Malacca 
cane  to  the  maid. 

The  maid  was  tapping  at  the  door  of  the  parlour. 
He  and  the  child  must  be  prevented  from 
entering  the  room  ;  no  one  must  know  !  Instantly 
Hester  stepped  forward  from  the  shadow,  and 
said  swiftly,  "Thank  you,  Janet !  You  need  not 
announce  this  gentleman.  Go  to  the  kitchen, 
please,  and  carry  in  tea.  I  hear  Miss  Julia  ring- 
ing !" — and  as  the  maid  hurried  away,  Hester 
nerved  herself  to  face  him,  thinking  to  meet  his 
insolent  and  triumphant  look  for  the  satisfaction 
of  his  revenge — as  she  imagined  his  purpose ; 
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and  whispered,  "What  is  it  ?  Why  do  you  come 
here  now  ?"  Yet  she  detected  in  his  look  no 
vulgar  arrogance,  no  sign  of  hate  or  reproach  of 
her;  he  bowed  stiffly,  and  his  voice  was  polite 
and  restrained. 

"You  are  Miss  Carrick  ?  I  think  to  place  my 
daughter  in  Carrick  House.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see 
the  Headmistress." 

She  feared  to  glance  at  the  child.  She  con- 
tended with  a  sick  sense  of  faintness.  Her  eyes 
flickered  ;  scarcely  she  could  endure  to  look  at 
him,  or  compel  the  faint  whisper,  "You  shouldn't 
have  come  here.  You  shouldn't  have  done  me 
this  hurt  .  .  .  Oh,  how  could  you  ?"  But, 
hearing  the  opening  of  the  study  door  she  was 
silent,  and  shrank  back. 

Mamma  was  saying,  in  a  clear  and  laughing 
voice,  "Why,  then,  Mrs.  Millard,  I  may  hope  to 
welcome  Helen  to  Carrick  House  on  Saturday  ? 
How  delightful !  Pray  be  assured  that  we  shall 
try  to  make  her  happy  writh  us  1" — showing  out 
a  fair  and  graceful  woman  and  a  girl ;  moving 
beside  them  to  the  front  door — in  all  her  dignity 
of  full  skirted,  rustling  black  silks,  of  rich  lace, 
and  of  widow's  cap  ;  ignoring  the  group  in  the 
hall ;  offering  her  cheek  to  Mrs.  Millard's  kiss, 
and  stooping  to  kiss  her  daughter.  "Please 
convey  my  compliments  to  dear  Mrs.  Lydiard.  * 
Her  enjoyment  of  good  health  is  so  gratifying 
to  me — pray,  assure  her  !  Good  afternoon  !" 

Mrs.  Carrick  paused  in  the  sunlit  doorway,  till 
mother  and  daughter  had  descended  the  steps. 
She  turned  then,  and  walked  toward  the  study  door, 
her  head  high  and  her  expression  betraying  no 

*"Ncgrohead". 
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terror  or  indeed  concern,  only  ineffable  contempt 
at  her  instant  recognition  of  Holtham.  She  paused 
to  murmur,  "You  had  better  come  into  the 
study  .  .  .  Hester,  pray  go  tell  Julia  that  I  am 
not  to  be  interrupted. 

She  entered  the  study ;  Holtham,  with  the  little 
girl  clinging  still  to  his  arm,  would  have  followed 
her.  Hester  pushed  blindly  forward  ;  he  stood 
aside,  and  she  tottered  into  the  room,  and  chal- 
lenged by  her  mother's  cold  displeasure  and 
surprise  :  "Did  you  not  hear  me,  Hester  ?" — she 
whispered,  "Yes  .  .  .  and  yes !  But  I  shall 
stay  here  while  this  man  is  here  !  I  shall  know  why 
he  has  come  to  the  house.  I  shall  hear  all  he  has 
to  say." 

Mrs.  Carrick,  motionless  and  inflexible  of  look, 
said  calmly,  "Pray  leave  the  room,  Hester !  You 
forget  yourself." 

"No  !  I  remember — well  I  remember.  And  I 
stay  here,  I  say,  while  he  is  here  !" 

"Hush  !" — with  swift  and  startled  look  toward 
the  door,  at  the  ringing  of  the  house  bell.  To 
Holtham  then,  standing  with  the  child  in  the 
open  doorway,  and  in  a  voice  of  command  as 
to  a  servant,  "Do  not  stand  there.  Close  the 
door  1" 

Mrs.  Carrick  turned  then,  and  walked  to  her 
chair  by  the  writing-desk  and  sat  down.  She 
motioned  Hester  to  the  chair  to  her  left.  Her 
look  at  Holtham,  stepping  forward  after  closing 
the  door,  and  standing  before  her,  with  his  left 
hand  touching  the  child's  shoulder,  suggested 
lack  of  interest  only — no  such  terror  as  affected 
Hester.  Her  brows  were  slightly  raised,  and  her 
lips  curling  in  faint  and  contemptuous  amuse- 
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ment :  "Well,  my  man  !  What  do  you  want  here  ? 
Do  not  waste  my  time.  It  is  valuable  to  me." 

He  met  her  gaze  with  an  arrogance  matching 
her  own,  but,  while  her  composure  masked  her 
thoughts  or  fears,  his  darkly  handsome  face,  and 
his  vivid  eyes  expressed  his  hate,  his  triumph,  his 
sense  of  his  revenge  and  his  satisfaction  from  it. 
His  voice  was  harsh  and  snarling.  "You  are 
Mrs.  Carrick,  of  course,  Headmistress  of  this  school. 
I'm  here  to  place  my  daughter  in  your  charge." 

"I  do  not  understand  you  1"  Mrs.  Carrick  said 
steadily. 

"My  statement  is  clear,  surely." 

"I  refer  to  your  insolence,  Holtham  1" 

Hester  was  cruelly  conscious  of  the  child's 
shrinking  back,  and  of  her  trembling,  and  her 
clinging  to  him,  and  her  hiding  her  face  in  his 
coat. 

His  bow  and  grin  were  sardonic  :  "And  yet, 
I  think,  Mrs.  Carrick,  you  will  admit  my  daughter 
to  your  school." 

"Carrick  House  is  open  only  to  the  daughters 
of  gentlefolk,  Holtham.  You  may  not  be  aware 
of  this.  Your  release  and  your  enrichment,  I 
believe,  are  so  recent  ...  I  am  averse  from 
comment  on  you  before  this  young  person  whom 
you  declare  your  daughter,  but  you  offer  me  no 
alternative." 

"My  daughter,"  Holtham  said  boldly,  "knows 
who  I  am,  and  what  I  was.  She  has  been  brought 
up  in  no  delicate  school,  Mrs.  Carrick — you  know 
this,  doubtless.  Your  concern  for  her  feelings 
alone  is  novel  to  me." 

Hester  turned  in  her  chair,  and  now  at  last 
stared  at  the  child — shrinking  still,  and  trembling, 
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but  revealing  her  pale  and  tear-stained  face — her 
dark  eyes  peering  at  Mrs.  Carrick. 

"You  would  be  wise  to  go,  Holtham  1"  Mrs. 
Carrick  said — and  her  voice  was  tinged  with 
menace  now.  "You  hold  a  conditional  pardon, 
doubtless  ;  but  complaint  from  me — of  insolence, 
threats,  blackmail — from  an  assigned  servant  of 
my  husband's — may  strip  you  of  your  affluence 
and  arrogance,  and  send  you  back  to  the  prison 
whence  you've  come.  You  forget  Port  Arthur 
too  soon,  my  man  !" 

With  sudden  snarl  of  voice,  and  imprecation, 
and  clenching  of  uplifted  hand,  he  cried  out : 
"By  God,  no,  madam !  I've  not  forgotten.  I'll 
not  forget  while  I'm  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 
And  I'll  not  forgive  them  who  sent  me  there  !" 

She  leaned  forward  from  her  desk — a  little 
shaken  now,  by  her  colour  and  by  her  tone :  "Hush ! 
I'll  have  no  disturbance  here  .  .  .  disorder 
here  ...  in  my  house  1  I  warn  you.  I'll  not 
tolerate  this.  A  word  to  influential  friends — you 
are  aware  of  them,  and  you'll  go  back  to  Port 
Arthur  I" 

"But  you'll  not  speak  the  word,"  he  sneered. 
"You'll  not  dare  speak  the  word  !" 

"Holtham,"  she  said,  contempt  in  her  look  and 
tone,  "you  should  have  learnt  to  estimate  me 
better,  and  my  will,  and  actions.  From  the  past 
you  should  have  learnt  this.  Your  punishment 
was  for  just  such  an  insolence  as  you  show  now — 
in  bringing  this  child  here,  and  having  the  effront- 
ery to  suggest  that  I  should  admit  her  to  my  house 
.  .  .  my  school  ...  let  her  .  .  .  your 
daughter,  you  say  your  daughter  .  .  .  move 
among  my  girls  I  And  you  think  by  making  this 
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disturbance  here  to  frighten  me,  and  compel  me 
to  accede  to  your  demand  !" 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  ;  he  muttered,  "And 
yet  you  will  receive  my  daughter  in  your  household 
and  to  the  company  of  your  daughters  of  gentle- 
folk— you  will  receive  her  I" 

"You  have  heard  me,  Holtham.  Leave  my 
house  1" 

"At  my  pleasure,"  he  answered,  grinning. 
"You'll  hear  me  first.  You  do  not  question  my 
means  to  pay  your  fees,  extravagant  as  they  are  ? 
You  do  not  question  that  my  daughter  has  been 
suitably  brought  up  ?" 

An  instant  she  seemed  to  waver — to  tremble, 
but  to  control  this  terror  by  her  force  of  will ; 
she  said,  not  faltering  :  "My  rule  is  rigid  and 
general  in  its  application.  I  receive  the  daughters 
of  free  colonists,  not  of  emancipists." 

He  cried  out,  "Answer  me  1  Do  you  question 
the  fitness  of  my  child's  upbringing  ?" 

"Of  what  concern  can  it  be  to  me," 
she  said,  "how  your  child  was  brought  up, 
Holtham  ?" 

"Listen  !"  he  said,  his  voice  thick  and  choking 
as  by  the  struggle  of  his  will  with  passion.  "And 
let  your  daughter  listen  .  .  .  listen !  Aught 
you  did  against  me  ...  in  the  past  against  me 
.  .  .  could  count  nothing  to  me  now.  I'd  not 
have  approached  you,  or  your  daughter  here.  I'd 
not  have  claimed  her  as  my  wife  !" 

Hester  uttered  a  gasping  cry.  His  figure  seemed 
to  her  to  float  and  flicker  before  her,  and  his  words 
to  sound  faintly  and  from  afar :  Mrs.  Carrick's 
face  was  marble  in  its  composure ;  her  gaze  was 
contemptuous  and  unfaltering  ;  her  jewelled  white 
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hands  rested  motionless  upon  the  precious  laces 
of  her  bosom ;  her  lips  curved  still  in  a  faint 
smile. 

"Nothing  to  me,"  he  muttered,  "any  of  you — 
nothing  to  me  !  I'm  rich.  I'm  free  to  live  my  own 
life  as  I  will  .  .  .  I've  the  money  to  live  .  .  . 
and  to  learn  as  I  will.  To  learn  of  the  child  .  .  . 
you  thought  .  .  .  kept  secret,  like  the  mar- 
riage .  .  .  spirited  away  .  .  .  and  placed 
with  any  hag  who  would  take  her,  so's  to  keep  your 
secret  .  .  .  my  wife's  secret." 

Hester  rose  shuddering,  and  whispered,  "She's 
.  .  .  she's  .  .  .  my  child  .  .  .  you  mean 
this  ?  You're  not  .  .  .  not  .  .  .  lying  .  .  . 
lying  ?" 

Mrs.  Carrick's  voice  came  thinly :  "Are  you 
mad,  Hester  ?  Believing  this  man  .  .  .  accept- 
ing .  .  .  any  child  whom  this  man  thinks  to 
palm  off  on  us  ?" 

"Mother,  I'm  asking  him  this !  I'm  asking 
him,  not  you !  Answer  me  1  Answer  me,  I  say. 
Is  this  my  daughter  ?" 

He  interposed  his  arm  between  her  and  the 
shrinking,  sobbing  child.  He  did  not  look  at 
Hester ;  addressing  Mrs.  Carrick  still :  "That's 
all  I  have  to  say  to  you.  This  is  your  daughter's 
child  and  mine.  You  know  this !  And  your 
daughter's  child  is  not  fit  to  be  received  among 
your  pupils.  Not  fit !  No  !  That's  all !  That's 
why  I'm  here — to  let  you  and  your  daughter  know, 
I've  found  my  girl  .  .  .  Mrs.  Carrick  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Holtham,  I  bid  you  a  very  good  day  I" 

He  bowed ;  he  swung  about,  and  with  his  arm 
about  the  child,  he  strode  from  the  room.  Hester, 
shuddering  and  gasping,  faced  her  mother. 
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"Is  this  true  ?  Is  it  ?  My  little  one  didn't 
die  .  .  .  didn't  ?  You've  lied  to  me  all  these 
years  !  You've  done  me  this  cruel  wrong  !" 

"Hester  !  You  forget  yourself.  Go  to  your 
room !  Pray  remember  that  I  have  several 
parents — reputable  parents — still  to  receive  1" 


CHAPTER    III 

CHALLENGE — ? 

MRS.  CARRICK'S  air  of  detachment, 
impatience  and  contempt  stilled  Hester's 
wailing  cry  and  checked  hysteric  im- 
pulse. Hester  turned,  shuddering,  white  and  wild- 
eyed  ;  she  hurried  from  the  room  and  along  the 
hall,  with  blurred,  indefinite  notion  of  new 
arrivals,  and  of  a  maid's  addressing  her :  "Oh, 
please,  Miss,  will  you  come  to  pour  tea  ? — Miss 
Julia  says,  please !" — and  of  answering  wearily, 
"No !  Tell  Miss  Julia  I'm  tired  .  .  .  faint  .  .  . 
ill !" — and  of  the  girl's  round  eyes  and  open  mouth  ; 
and  then  of  hurrying  past  her  up  the  stairs. 

Hester  entered  her  bedroom,  locked  the  door, 
and  sank  upon  her  knees  by  the  bed — her  arms 
outstretched  and  her  body  racked  with  sobs. 
Out  of  sight,  out  of  hearing — beyond  the  control — 
of  Mrs.  Carrick,  she  contended  no  longer  with 
emotion.  She  was  whelmed  in  the  waves  of 
memories,  memories,  and  passions  resurgent  from 
the  grave  of  years,  challenging  and  assailing  ;  and 
sense  of  shame  for,  and  aversion  from,  John 
Holtham,  lover  and  husband  of  those  far  years — 
emancipist  now,  from  the  chain-gangs  of  Hobarton, 
and  from  the  prison  at  Port  Arthur.  The  coarsely- 
built  and  insolent  ex-convict  of  that  afternoon — 
her  fear  of  him,  and  her  shrinking  from  him — 
could  not  dislodge  from  mind  and  heart  her 
memories  of  him  as  her  father's  assigned  servant 
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of  the  Richmond  days — lean,  brown,  strong  as 
steel ;  his  darkly  handsome  head  and  his  blue  eyes 
— not  all  her  terror  of  him,  degraded  as  she  believed 
him  and  malevolent  in  look  and  word  as  in  the 
cunning  of  his  retaliation  on  Mrs.  Carrick  and  her 
daughter :  in  the  arrogant  demand  that  Mrs. 
Carrick  receive  in  her  school  the  daughter  of  an 
emancipist,  breaking  her  rigid  rule  and  ruining 
the  prestige  of  the  stately  house — yet  this  child 
her  own  granddaughter.  So  avenging  himself, 
and  so  destroying  ! 

Hester  believed  his  purpose  to  be  the  revelation 
of  the  folly  and  the  scandal  of  long  ago — her 
flight  with  him  and  her  marriage  with  him  in 
Launceston.  How  boldly,  madly,  he  and  she  had 
acted,  loving  so  much!  How  she  had  persuaded 
herself  and  him  that  his  flight  from  his  master 
would  not  be  punished.  Marriage  would  place 
him  and  her  beyond  her  father's  reach  and  revenge. 
Others  had  wedded  so.  Other  men,  transported 
to  Van  Diemen's  Land  as  he,  had  been  accepted 
by  the  free  colonists — raised  from  their  servitude 
to  equality,  and,  if  not  to  freedom,  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  its  privileges. 

She  had  not  estimated  the  pride  and  strength  of 
Mrs.  Carrick — or  her  own  weakness.  She  had 
not  dreamed  the  nature  of  her  parents'  action  and 
their  revenge.  There  had  been  no  open  scandal — 
her  father's  influence  with  the  Colonial  Secretary 
had  effected  the  swift  arrest  of  Holtham ;  he  had 
been  tried  for  the  theft  of  a  gold  ring  from  his 
master's  house,  and  sentenced  to  the  chain-gang. 
He  had  passed,  for  insubordination  and  attack  on 
a  warder,  to  Port  Arthur. 

She  told  herself — she  had  repeated  to  herself  so 
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often  that  she  believed — she  would  have  stood  by 
him.  She  would  have  given  evidence  for  him 
that  the  ring  was  her  own  gift  to  her  husband. 
She  would  have  defied  her  parents — but  for  their 
strength,  their  influence  over  her  mind,  and  her 
sense  of  shame  and  terror,  in  her  separation  from 
him,  her  return  to  her  home  like  a  prisoner 
guarded — and  but  for  their  assurance,  the  repeated 
assurance,  that  the  marriage  had  been  no  marriage, 
and  that  only  by  her  implicit  obedience  and  silence, 
could  her  name  be  saved.  As  only  by  her  surrender 
of  her  child  those  months  later. 

Only!    .    .    . 

She  had  obeyed,  fearing  and  yielding,  as  all 
her  life,  but  for  that  one  rebellion,  she  had  obeyed 
her  mother,  her  power  and  will ;  fearing  her,  and 
fearing  Holtham,  and  the  hour  of  his  release,  and 
his  approach  to  her. 

Yet  dully  inured  to  thought  of  Holtham  as 
a  lost  being  held  inexorably  behind  iron  bars, 
chained  and  degraded — she  had  ceased  to  con- 
template and  fear  his  release.  She  had  not  thought 
of  his  ever  coming  so  to  the  house  .  .  .  appear- 
ing before  her  in  all  the  arrogance  and  show  of 
wealth,  yet  with  the  ineffaceable  brand  of  prison 
on  him — the  aspect,  the  shoulders  slightly  bowed, 
and  the  eyes  furtive  for  all  their  hate  and  passion. 

Yet  he  had  kept  silence  in  the  court.  He  had 
not  involved  her  name.  Fearing  ?  Dear  Heaven, 
what  should  he  have  feared  more  than  his  punish- 
ment— those  first  years  in  the  chain-gang  toiling 
in  the  quarries  of  the  Government  Paddock  ? 
She  had  heard  her  father  tell  that  Holtham  was 
working  in  the  quarry — not  tell  her,  but  her 
mother :  she  had  come  suddenly  and  noiselessly 
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into  the  room,  and  had  heard  the  bitter  sneering 
words  and  laughter.  What  greater  punishment 
than  the  prison  of  Port  Arthur  ?  He  had  kept 
silent  still — had  made  no  mention  of  her  in  the 
trial  which  had  sent  him  from  Hobarton  to  the 
Peninsula,  the  rigour  and  the  terror  of  that  house 
of  the  lost.  .  .  . 

Why  ?  she  asked  herself  with  sick  fear  now 
through  the  turmoil  of  her  thoughts.  Why  had 
he  kept  silence — endured  the  torment  in  silence  ? 
Only  for  her  .  .  .  for  her  .  .  .  through  that 
quality  in  him  .  .  .  fineness  in  him,  with  which 
she  had  -  credited  and  invested  him  so  long  ago, 
believing  his  defence  :  the  sentence  at  the  Old 
Bailey  in  London  had  been  too  harsh  for  the  mere 
boyish  folly,  the  weakness,  the  temptation  of  the 
moment  bringing  years  of  torment  .  .  .  tor- 
ment ?  .  .  .  For  love  of  her — dear  Heaven,  when 
had  she  ceased  to  believe  in  his  love  of  her  ?  .  .  . 
Suffering  in  silence,  as  she  had  suffered  in  con- 
temptuous silence  ?  .  .  .  Despising  her  ?  .  .  . 
Or  loving  her  still  ?  .  .  . 

But  having  found  the  child  .  .  .  her  little  child, 
who  they  had  told  her  was  dead,  but  whom  they 
must  have  taken  away  and  given  to  foster  parents — 
what  love  should  he — should  any  man — feel  toward 
her  ?  If  ...  if  the  child  had  been  given  into 
cruel  hands  ? 

What  had  he  said  to  Mamma,  sneering  ?  He 
would  not  have  come  near  them  all — would  not 
have  claimed  his  wife,  but  for  the  child,  spirited 
away  and  given  to  any  hag  who  would  take  her  ? 
Would  not  have  claimed  his  wife  .  .  .  ? 

She  had  a  shuddering  terror  of  the  thought — 
could  he  claim  her  duty  to  him — life  with  him  ? 
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Could  he  ?  ...  Or  was  this  an  empty  threat 
only — in  his  hate  of  them  all,  as  in  his  resentment 
for  himself  .  .  .  and  for  the  little  girl  ? 

The  pretty  child,  with  her  dark  eyes,  wide  and 
frightened,  and  her  black  curls  straying  from  under 
her  absurdly  elaborate  bonnet.  The  thin  little 
body  in  the  muslin  frock,  over  frills — oh,  the  poor 
over-dressed  little  girl  1  Clinging  to  Holtham's 
hand,  and  shrinking  weeping  and  afraid  from  Mrs. 
Carrick.  Oh,  the  poor,  pretty  thing,  in  Holtham's 
charge,  after  all  the  motherless  years — with — 
whom  had  Mamma  chosen  for  the  child's  foster 
parents  ?  .  .  .  The  sneer  .  .  .  the  bitter  rage 
in  Holtham's  voice — surely  the  child  must  have 
been  brought  up  well  by  any  person  chosen  by 
Mrs.  Carrick — that  was  the  meaning  of  his  taunt ! 

If  this  were  indeed  her  child  ?  Hester  started 
up  :  the  waves  of  emotion  seemed  to  whelm  her. 
Her  child — assuredly  her  child  !  Else,  she  could 
not  have  watched  her  with  pity  .  .  .  sympathy 
.  •.  .  affection  through  all  the  cruel  interview ; 
else,  she  could  not  have  recalled,  envisaged,  now, 
feature  for  feature,  and  traced  and  known  the 
likeness  to  herself!  Her  starved  heart  could  not 
have  beaten  so — her  defeated  mother  love  have 
clamoured  so,  with  all  this  sense  of  shame  for 
herself,  and  this  bitter  resentment  and  this  passion- 
ate protest  against  the  restrictive  follies  and  frip- 
peries of  the  Carrick  code — this  sacrifice  of  herself, 
her  little  one,  on  the  altar  of  the  Carrick  pride  and 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Carrick  name ;  all  this 
rebellious  spirit  from  her  girlhood  have  risen  and 
impelled  her 

Oh,  whither  impelling  her  ? 

To  challenge  her  mother's  will — yes  1    To  defy 
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her,  to  strike  from  her  own  life  the  shackles  of 
silence,  to  face  the  future  boldly,  not  furtively  to 
shrink  from  the  truth  .  .  .  ? 

The  child  must  be  received  at  Carrick  House ; 
she  must  be  her  own  charge,  her  darling,  her 
pupil !  .  .  .  No !  .  .  .  But  for  the  child,  for 
the  future  of  the  child,  she  must  leave  Carrick 
House  for  .  .  .  Holtham. 

Coarse,  brutal  face.  Stooping  shoulders.  Cal- 
loused hands  and  broken  nails.  Voice  thick  with 
hate  : 

"Else  I'd  not  have  claimed  my  wife  .  .  . 
else  .  .  ." 

She  shrank  with  horror  from  the  thought  of  him. 
She  faced  the  mirror,  staring  dully,  unseeing  for 
the  while,  yet  coming  to  realize  the  pallor  of  her 
face,  the  distortion,  the  redness  of  her  eyes,  as  the 
disorder  of  her  hair  and  dress.  She  stumbled 
toward  the  washstand.  She  must  bathe  her  eyes, 
and  straighten  her  hair  and  her  dress. 

Mamma  .  .  .  Julia  .  .  .  the  maids  .  .  . 
must  not  see  her  like  this  ! 


CHAPTER   IV 

SPIRIT    OF    REVOLT  ? 

HESTER  appeared  at  the  dining-table,  very 
pale,  silent,  but  sedate  of  dress  and  demean- 
our. Mrs.  Carrick  showed  no  sign  of  dis- 
comfiture from  the  encounter  with  Holtham. 
Julia  was  radiant. 

The  voluminous  skirt  of  her  silver-white  tarlatan, 
inset  with  little  roses  of  silk  and  velvet ;  her  bodice 
low  from  rose-white  shoulders  ;  the  drops  of  her 
ear-rings  and  her  necklace  of  crystal,  her  fair  hair 
worn  in  ringlets  without  ribbon  or  artificial 
flowers^ — were  so  many  tributes  to  Mr.  Henry 
Marley ;  Julia  was  to  accompany  him  to  the 
concert  in  the  Mechanics  Institute  that  evening 
at  which  His  Excellency  and  Lady  Denison  would 
be  present.  Hester,  listening  dully,  gathered  that 
Mr.  Marley  might  be  expected  early  at  the  house. 
His  sisters,  Mrs.  Pleydell  and  her  daughters  would 
attend  the  concert,  and  preserve  the  proprieties 
for  Julia.  Mrs.  Carrick  had  declined  the  invitation 
to  chaperon  her  daughter. 

From  Julia's  gaiety  and  good-humour  Hester 
knew  that  her  mother  had  not  told  her  of  Holtham's 
visit  or  the  shadow  lowering  over  the  credit  of 
Carrick  House  and  even  Julia's  happiness  with 
Marley  :  the  gentleman's  attitude  toward  emanci- 
pists was  as  clearly  defined  as  his  social  position. 
Shrinking  from,  yet  knowing  the  imminence  of, 
conflict  with  her  mother,  Hester  was  glad  of  the 
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diversion  lent  by  Julia  and  her  absorption  in  the 
theme  of  Henry  Marley  and  of  the  concert.  Mrs. 
Carrick  appeared  politely,  if  satirically,  interested 
in  Julia's  happiness ;  Hester  was  subdued  and 
silent  as  from  the  habit  of  years — a  colourless 
personality  in  the  light  of  her  mother's  stately 
beauty  and  of  her  sister's  good  looks  and  elegance. 
She  believed  that  Mrs.  Carrick,  as  she,  avoided,  yet 
knew  the  inevitability  of,  the  clash  of  wills  con- 
cerning Holtham  and  the  child. 

Marley,  darkly  handsome,  correct  in  blackness 
of  broadcloth  and  silk,  and  in  whiteness  of  linen, 
was  ushered  into  the  parlour  while  they  sat  with 
their  tea-cups — Mrs.  Carrick  seated  in  her  arm- 
chair by  the  hearth,  with  a  shawl  about  her  shoul- 
ders against  the  coolness  of  the  sea  breeze ;  Julia 
seated  by  the  french-window — exquisite  in  the 
softness  of  twilight ;  Hester  facing  her  from  the 
shadow  of  the  curtains.  Marley,  then,  duly  defer- 
ential to  Mrs.  Carrick  and  complimentary  to  Julia. 
His  bow  and  words  to  Hester  were  stiff  and  for- 
mal ;  she  was  aware  of  his  estimate  of  her  unim- 
portance— she  had  resented  the  insolent  patron- 
age of  his  sister  during  the  attendance  of  her  two 
girls  at  the  school.  She  was  troubled  instantly  by 
his  announcement :  "I'm  sorry  that  my  sister  has 
entrusted  me  with  her  apologies  and  regrets,  Mrs. 
Carrick.  She  is  not  well  enough  to  go  to  the  con- 
cert— she  has  a  severe  headache.  She  is  staying 
at  home  with  the  girls." 

"How  unfortunate  !"  Mrs.  Carrick  offered  sym- 
pathy, with  a  swift  glance  at  Hester.  "Then ?" 

"Perhaps,  Mrs.  Carrick,  you'll  be  good  enough 
to  reconsider  your  refusal  to  go  with  us,"  he 
suggested. 
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She  shook  her  head  :  "I  fear  not,  thank  you, 
Mr.  Marley.  I  am  very  tired,  and  I  have  work 
still  to  do  in  my  study.  But  Hester  will  be 
delighted." 

Hester  said  with  instant  decision,  "No,  thank 
you,  Mamma." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Hester  ?"  Mrs.  Carrick 
appeared  not  to  have  heard  distinctly.  "I  am  sure 
that  Hester  will  be  glad  to  go  with  you  and  her 
sister,  Mr.  Marley.  It  will  be  a  delightful  enter- 
tainment to  her." 

"If  you'll  be  so  kind,  Miss  Carrick,"  Marley 
said  with  a  smile  and  bow  towards  Hester. 

Julia,  rising,  said  sharply,  "To  be  sure,  Mr. 
Marley !  .  .  .  Hester  will  be  delighted  to  go 
.  .  .  You  will  be,  won't  you,  my  love  ?" — with 
a  swift  nod  and  significant  glance  at  Hester's 
gown — she  had  made  no  change  from  the  checked 
foulard. 

Hester  trembled,  but  did  not  stir  from  her  chair. 
She  said  calmly,  "I'm  sorry,  Julia,  of  course,  but 
I  can't  go  with  you.  It  is  good  of  you,  Mr. 
Marley — "  with  a  tinge  of  satire — "to  offer  me 
the  ticket  which  your  sister  is  unable  to  use.  But 
like  her,  I  have  a  headache  !" 

"But  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  you  didn't  mention  a 
headache  1"  Julia  protested,  colouring  and  frown- 
ing. 

"No  !  I  seldom  mention  illness  do  I,  Julia  ?" 
Hester  said  faintly,  conscious  of  Mrs.  Carrick's 
angry  eyes.  "But  I  have  been  much  distressed 
to-day,  as  Mamma  may  care  to  tell  you." 

Mrs.  Carrick  intervened  hastily.  "I  fear  that 
this  midsummer  weather  tires  us  all,  Mr.  Marley — 
my  daughter,  as  your  sister.  But  in  Hester's 
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indisposition,  I  shall  be  happy  to  go  with  you  and 
Julia  I" — rising  from  her  chair,  and  hesitant  a 
moment,  on  the  strict  observance  of  the  pro- 
prieties, yet  on  the  possibility  of  new  impoliteness 
from  Hester,  if  left  with  Julia  and  Marley  as  con- 
vention demanded  :  "I  shall  be  only  a  moment 
or  two  getting  ready.  Will  you  excuse  me,  please  ? 
Pray,  give  me  your  arm,  Hester.  I  find  the  stairs 
rather  steep" — smiling,  taking  Hester's  arm,  and 
moving  to  the  door,  and  nodding  with  a  word  of 
thanks,  as  Marley  opened  the  door. 

She  did  not  relinquish  her  hold  on  her  daughter's 
arm ;  she  did  not  speak  till  they  had  crossed  the 
hall,  and  were  climbing  the  stairs.  She  said  then, 
quietly  and  kindly,  "You're  finding  the  strain  of 
the  afternoon  too  much  for  you,  Hester.  It  is 
unlike  you  to  be  discourteous,  ill-bred,  toward 
a  visitor." 

Hester  did  not  trust  herself  to  answer. 

"Don't  you  understand,  child,  the  strain  on  me  ?" 
Mrs.  Carrick  said.  "Don't  you,  Hester  ?  Why 
don't  you  answer  ?" 

Hester  whispered,  "What  should  I  answer, 
Mother  ?"  her  repression  matching  Mrs.  Carrick's 
repression.  "Do  you  expect  me  not  to  be  dis- 
tressed and  shaken  by  my  husband's  visit  with  .  .  . 
with  my  child  ?  Do  you  ?" 

"I  expect  you  to  assist  me,  Hester,  in  preventing 
open  scandal !"  Mrs.  Carrick  said.  "I  expect  you 
to  face  this  fellow  boldly  and  repel  his  insolence 
and  defeat  his  design  to  avenge  himself  on  us  all, 
knowing  that  if  he  be  made  to  understand  that 
any  injury  to  us  will  recoil  upon  himself,  he  will 
be  afraid  and  will  trouble  us  no  more.  I  expect 
you  to  set  him  at  defiance  as  I  do,  and  to  go  about 
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your  duties,  and  to  face  our  world  bravely,  as  I 
do.  Nay,  the  duty  is  yours,  not  mine,  to  quell 
this  scandal.  I  am  known  so  well — my  standards 
and  my  way  of  living  are  known  so  well — and 
esteemed,  Hester,  that  not  I,  but  you,  will  suffer ; 
not  I,  but  you,  will  be  ostracized,  if  this  be  known  1" 

"Can  life  hurt  me  more,"  Hester  said,  "than  life 
has  hurt  me  ?  Can  I  be  more  unhappy  than  I  have 
been  all  these  years  ?" 

"You  know  this,  Hester  1" 

"I  only  know  that  always  in  this  house,  always 
from  that  time,  you  have  disliked  me  and  despised 
me,  Mother.  I  know  that  Julia  and  all  the  girls 
here — the  very  maids — take  pattern  by  you  at 
times,  and  treat  me  with  contempt  and  sneers  and 
laughter,  or  at  best  with  pity  .  .  .  pity.  Des- 
pising me,  as  you  despise  me,  Mother ;  yet  not  as 
I  despise  myself." 

"Remembering  your  folly,  Hester  1"  Mrs. 
Carrick  murmured,  halting  by  her  door,  and 
drawing  her  hand  from  her  daughter's  arm. 
"Remembering  ?" 

"No  !     For  enduring  !" 

"Hester,  I  advise  you  to  go  to  your  room  and 
rest,  while  Julia  and  I  are  out  this  evening.  You 
will  have  time  to  reflect,  and  to  understand  the 
wisdom  of  obedience.  I  saved  your  name  from 
scandal  years  ago.  Is  your  name  nothing  to  you  ? 
I  shall  save  your  name  still,  by  setting  this  fellow 
at  defiance,  or,  if  need  be,  by  a  word  to  Sir  William 
Denison  .  .  .  This  man  Holtham  values  his  hard- 
won  liberty  more  than  his  thought  to  injure  me — - 
and  you,  I  fancy  1" 

Hester  said  darkly,  regarding  her  mother,  "He 
does  not  wish  to  hurt  me  1" 
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"How  can  you  say  this,  Hester,  after  to-day  ?" 

"I  know  this,  Mother.  He  wouldn't  have  come 
to  the  house  only  to  avenge  himself  on  you — 
though  he  had  cause — or  yet  to  show  his  power 
of  injuring  you.  He  came  here  so  that  I  might 
know  that  he  had  not  changed  toward  me.  So 
that  I  might  judge  you  .  .  .  and  your  cruelty 
...  to  my  own  child  I" 

"Hester,  I'll  not  bear  such  insolence  1"  Mrs. 
Carrick  breathed. 

"I  speak  the  truth,  Mother,"  Hester  said  des- 
perately. "Knowing  him  so  well  and  understand- 
ing him  I" 

"This  creature  from  Port  Arthur  and  the  chain- 
gangs  !" 

"Yet  my  husband,  Mother,  loving  me  !" 

Mrs.  Carrick,  leaning  forward,  her  face  as  marble 
in  its  pallor  and  rigidity,  asked  sneering,  "Will 
you  go  to  your  lover  .  .  .  this  convict  ?  Is 
this  your  thought,  Hester  ?  ...  Is  this  your 
thought  ?" 

"Mother,  if  I  forgave  ...  all  the  hurt  you 
have  done  to  my  husband  .  .  .  and  my  child  .  .  . 
and  me,"  Hester  said  fiercely,  "I'd  not  forget  this." 

"Hester,  you  delay  me  with  your  hysterical  folly. 
I  must  not  keep  Julia  and  Mr.  Marley  waiting  too 
long.  Do  you  expect  Mr.  Marley  and  his  family 
to  welcome  an  alliance  with  your  sister,  if  ever 
this  be  known  ?  Do  you  wish  to  destroy  your 
sister's  happiness,  as  you  destroyed  your  father's 
happiness  and  mine  ?" 


CHAPTER   V 

THE    EMANCIPIST 

THE  house  stood  to  the  west  of  the  New  town 
Road — a  high  pile  of  yellow  stone,  slate- 
roofed — superior  in  dignity  to  its  new 
master,  set  in  a  deep,  stone-walled  garden,  and 
furnished  with  the  luxury  of  its  East  India  founder 
and  the  elegance  of  his  wife.  Light  from  iron 
lanterns  played  down  the  high  flight  of  steps  to 
the  garden  dreaming  in  moonlight.  Stirred  by  the 
sea-breeze  the  heavy  curtains  swayed  and  divided 
before  the  open  windows  of  the  dining-room,  and 
pale  fluttering  light  showed  Holtham  and  his 
lawyer,  James  Lade,  at  table — though  the  cloth 
had  been  drawn.  The  lamp  suspended  by  brass 
chains  from  the  ceiling  of  the  dining-room  was 
not  lit.  The  lights  of  the  candles  in  the  branching 
silver  sticks  waved  in  the  draught,  flickering  on 
the  pale  and  lean,  grey-haired,  and  spectacled 
Lade,  his  rusty  black,  and  the  whiteness  of  his 
linen,  and  on  Holtham' s  dark  and  sunburnt  face, 
frowning  black  brows,  and  deep-set  blue  eyes. 
The  red  and  the  white  fire  of  his  rings  emphasized 
the  coarseness  of  his  hand  touching  the  stem  of 
his  glass.  For  the  summer  warmth  of  the  evening 
he  wore  a  black  velvet  jacket  over  a  silken  shirt ; 
his  black  cravat  was  drawn  through  a  gold  ring. 
His  hair,  coarsened  by  prison  cropping,  was 
smooth  with  oil ;  his  lips  and  chin  blue-black  from 
the  razor,  but  his  line  of  whisker  trim.  The  smoke 
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of  his  cigar  rose  in  a  blue  cloud  ;  Mr.  Lade  coughed, 
and  held  his  handkerchief  to  his  nose.  Holtham 
noticed  that  his  guest's  glass  was  empty. 

"The  port's  by  you,  sir." 

"Thank  you — no  1  You  don't  drink  wine,  I 
notice,  Holtham." 

He  laughed  :  "Mr.  Lade,  if  you'd  lost  so  much 
of  your  life  as  I  have — so  many  years  of  enjoy- 
ment— self-indulgence  you'd  say — you'd  need  a 
stronger  drink  than  port — though  my  man  tells  me 
this  is  a  good  vintage.  You'd  drink  brandy  as  I 
do.  Crowding  and  compressing  sensations  into 
the  shred  of  life  left." 

"Yes,  but,  quite  possibly,  missing  your  aim, 
Holtham,"  the  lawyer  said,  watching  with  cold 
disfavour  his  host's  flushed  face,  and  the  trem- 
bling of  his  hands,  as  he  half-filled  his  glass  with 
brandy,  and  in  pouring  water  from  the  crystal 
jug,  splashed  the  table. 

"How  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Lade  ?  Missing  my 
aim  ?" 

"The  finer  shades  of  enjoyment — the  niceties. 
The  majority  of  us  enjoys  drinking,  Holtham,  but 
few  men  really  enjoy  getting  drunk." 

"You're  frank,  Mr.  Lade  1"  Holtham  growled, 
scowling. 

"I  am !  You  invited  frankness  of  me  in  all  the 
relations  of  my  firm  with  you,  sir.  I  say  that  you 
drink  too  much  brandy — you're  too  often  drunk. 
And  I  need  hardly  warn  you  that  you  run  a  risk 
of — well,  of  exchanging  all  this  comfort  for  a 
sphere  cruelly  familiar  to  you." 

"I've  served  my  term,"  the  emancipist  muttered 
thickly.  "I  hold  my  conditional  pardon.  I'm  free 
to  live  as  I  like  in  the  Colony." 
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"Hardly  that,  I  think,  my  good  sir,"  Lade  said, 
tapping  his  fingers  on  the  table.  "You  should 
know  that  our  ordinary  social  law — social  dis- 
cipline— would  fall  more  heavily  on  you  than  on — 
well,  the  ordinary  member  of  our  community  .  .  . 
Frankly,  I  think  you  were  drunk  when  you  visited 
Mrs.  Carrick  at  her  school  this  afternoon." 

"I  wasn't  drunk,  Mr.  Lade  1"  Holtham  retorted, 
his  eyes  glinting.  "I'd  drunk  very  little — for  me. 
I  wanted  my  head  clear  .  .  .  You've  not  under- 
stood .  .  .  why  I  went  there." 

"I  assume  to  ask  Mrs.  Carrick  to  receive  this 
child — your  daughter  you  tell  me — as  a  pupil. 
You've  assured  me  of  this.  And  when  she 
rejected  the  child — as,  naturally,  she  would — 
you  appear  to  have  lost  your  temper,  and  risked  a 
charge  of  grossly  offensive  behaviour  to  this  lady. 
She  is  influential ;  she  is  respected.  If  she'd  cared 
to  send  for  a  constable  and  have  you  arrested,  her 
evidence  at  the  court  would  have  sent  you  back 
to  Port  Arthur.  Transportation  is  ending,  but 
the  prisons  still  stand,  Holtham." 

Holtham  emptied  his  glass,  and  chuckled  :  "But 
she  would  not,  Mr.  Lade  !" 

"Surely  experience  should  have  taught  you 
otherwise,  Mr.  Holtham !" 

"What  do  you  mean  ?" 

Lade  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Possibly,  you've 
forgotten,"  he  said  dryly,  "that  you  told  me  that 
Henry  Carrick  was  your  master  before  your — ah — 
more  unfortunate  experience." 

"You  mean  I  was  drunk  when  I  spoke  to  you," 
Holtham  laughed.  "Perhaps  !  But  I'm  not  drunk 
now,  Mr.  Lade — far  from  it.  And  I  was  not 
drunk  when  I  called  on  this  woman.  She  could 
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not  report  me  to  the  police.  Just  as  she'll  not 
persist  in  her  refusal  to  receive  my  daughter — 
she  cannot ;  she  dare  not,  Mr.  Lade  1" 

"H'm  1"  Lade  eyed  him  reflectively.  "Is  this 
a  safe  surmise,  Holtham — or  a  particularly  generous 
one  ?  .  .  .  Whatever  the  grudge  you  bear  against 
this  lady." 

Holtham' s  brows  were  knitted  ;  his  eyes  averted 
from  Lade ;  he  sat  silent,  seeming  absorbed  in 
dark  and  malevolent  thought. 

Lade  proceeded  coolly,  "Probably,  Holtham, 
you  regard  me  as  speaking  for  the  class  of  colonists 
for  whom  I  am  accustomed  to  act.  Believe  me  that 
I  speak  to  you  in  all  sincerity — as  your  adviser, 
and  as  understanding  your  tragedy — society's  bitter 
punishment  of  your  folly  of  long  ago,  and  the 
irony  of  your  enrichment — at  the  very  close  of 
the  punishment  which  excludes  you  still — in  a 
sense  excludes  you — from  the  class  to  whom — 
by  birth  and  education — you  belong.  As  I 
interpret  my  duties  to  you,  I'm  bound  to  present 
the  case  dearly  and  impartially  to  you.  Here  are 
you — an  emancipist — holding  a  pardon  which 
shuts  you  out  of  England " 

He  interrupted  with  a  savage  oath  :  "England  ! 
Do  you  imagine  I'd  think  ever  to  return  to 
England  ?" 

Lade  continued  impassively,  as  though  he  had 
not  heard  him,  "But  allowing  you  within  this 
Colony  the  full  enjoyment  of  your  fortune — 
ownership  of  house  and  land — engagement  in 
trade  or  industry — this  I've  commended  to  you  to 
occupy  your  time.  Giving  you  the  opportunity, 
if  you  will,  of  proving  by  honesty  and  fair  dealing — 
and  sobriety — the  completeness  of  your  reformation, 
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and — for  in  years  you  are  a  young  man  still — 
the  scope  to  define  and  build  a  new  life.  But, 
Holtham,  through  drunkenness  and  revengeful 
folly,  you  may  throw  all  this  away  1" 

"Have  I  shown  any  intention  of  doing  so  ?" 
Holtham  sneered. 

"Certainly — every  probability,"  Lade  told  him 
unruffled,  "by  your  actions;  particularly  by  your 
behaviour  toward  this  lady,  Mrs.  Carrick  1" 

"That's  enough,  Lade  1"  Holtham  muttered 
thickly.  "No  1  Sit  down  I  No  need  to  be  offended 
— no  need  to  think  of  stalking  out  of  the  house, 
feeling  yourself  insulted.  I  heed  you,  sir,  I  heed 
you.  I  welcome  your  candour.  It  accords  with 
our  contract,  man  1  The  fault's  mine,  but  you 
don't  understand  this  visit  to  Mrs.  Carrick — I've 
not  told  you  the  reason.  You'd  better  hear  it.  ... 
I  suppose  you'd  better  hear  it.  I  should  have 
trusted  you  and  told  you." 

"I  see  no  cause  for  reservations  with  your 
lawyer,  Holtham,"  Lade  said  dryly. 

Holtham  laughed  grimly :  "Cause !  ...  If  I 
belonged  still  to  the  class  you've  stressed  on  me, 
reminding  me  what  I  am  .  .  .  what  I  am  now  1 — 
I'd  not  confide  even  in  you,  even  in  my  lawyer. 
If  my  memory  serves  me — I  should  not.  .  .  . 
But  I've  no  need  to  be  so  delicate  1" 

"The  point  escapes  me,  Holtham." 

"Does  it  ?"  he  jeered.  "Perhaps  my  memory 
fails  me,  Mr.  Lade,  after  so  many  years  of  the 
chain-gang  and  Port  Arthur.  My  thought  is  of  a 
code  I  followed  long  ago.  Not  to  bring  any 
woman's  good  name  into  question  or  discussion. 
Not  to  disclose  any  secret  knowledge  affecting 
her.  Drunk  or  sober,  not  to  tell." 
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The  lawyer  watched  him  narrowly  :  "And  not 
to  threaten  a  woman  as  you  appear  to  have 
threatened  Mrs.  Carrick  this  afternoon  I"  he  said 
coolly. 

Holtham  nodded.  "Yet  always  to  defend  one's 
wife  or  child,"  he  retorted,  "against  the  world, 
Lade." 

"It  is  the  code  still,  Holtham." 

"Lade,"  Holtham  said,  leaning  forward  in  his 
chair,  "do  you  think,  seriously,  I'd  have  gone  to 
this  woman's  house  with  my  little  girl — exposed 
the  poor  brat  to  her  hateful  insolence,  and  let  her 
turn  her  from  her  door,  but  for  another  motive 
than  that  my  girl  should  mix  with  the  daughters 
of  gentlefolk — they're  the  woman's  claim  and 
words — 'daughters  of  gentlefolk  !' — do  you  think 
I'd  have  gone  swaggering  into  the  house,  being 
what  I  am,  an  emancipist  ?" 

"Is  it  necessary  to  noise  your  past  abroad 
always,  Holtham  ?"  Lade  interrupted  with  distaste. 

"No.  Though  I'm  determined  on  this,  Lade, 
through  all  my  life  in  Hobarton — not  to  avoid 
the  facts.  Rich  as  I  am — able  to  buy  my  way — not  I 
You're  right,  Lade,  I'd  not  have  done  this;  the 
woman  and  her  accursed  school  would  have  been 
nothing  to  me.  All  the  hurt  she  and  her  husband 
did  me  ...  all  the  years  in  the  chain-gang  and 
the  Port — through  them — would  have  been  nothing 
— nothing  at  all.  Who  do  you  think  my  girl  is, 
Lade  ?  Why  do  you  think  I  directed  inquiry 
among  the  Carrick  servants  and  search  for  the 
child  ?  Because  one  of  the  Carrick  women  ser- 
vants— she  and  her  husband  keep  the  'Black 
Snake'  public-house — gave  me  the  word,  soon 
as  I'd  served  my  term,  that  there  was  a  child  born 
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the  year  after  I  was  sent  to  the  chain-gang,  and 
the  child,  born  in  wedlock,  oh,  ay  ! — had  been  hid 
away,  like  any  base  born  brat — hid  away  by  Mrs. 
Carrick.  My  girl's  her  granddaughter,  Lade. 
No,  I'm  not  drunk.  You  needn't  look  at  me  in 
that  way  .  .  .  her  daughter  Hester  is  my 
wife  .  .  .  lawfully  wedded  wife,  she  is.  She 
and  I  ran  off  together — married  we  were  in 
Launceston — in  our  right  names." 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  any  clergy- 
man  ?" 

He  interrupted  in  a  savage  tone  :  "Lade,  you're 
speaking  of  my  wife.  The  social  code  again.  I 
tell  you — yes,  I  tell  you  this.  What  lies  I  told  the 
old  parson  don't  matter.  The  guineas  spoke  for 
me  .  .  .  No  1  That's  not  fair.  I  think  he  under- 
stood and  pitied,  knowing  how  much  we  were 
in  love,  and  judging  better  the  wedding  than — ! 
Lade,  do  you  see,  do  you  understand,  what  they've 
made  me  ?  Talking  so  ?  Jeering  ...  at  her. 
My  wife !  You're  doubting  me  still,  aren't  you  ?" 

Lade  hesitated :  "No.  But  you  amaze  me, 
naturally." 

"Lade,"  Holtham  said,  "but  for  the  treatment 
of  the  little  girl,  I'd  not  have  approached  Mrs. 
Carrick  and  her  daughter,  even  though  the  parents 
gaoled  me  on  a  lie — a  stolen  ring — to  separate 
me  from  her ;  even  though  they  sent  me  on  the 
way  down  to  Hell — the  Port — the  Port !  Being 
no  more  than  a  lad,  and  loving  .  .  .  loving  .  .  . 
worshipping  .  .  .  her  ...  as  an  angel  of  light 
...  yes,  worshipping  !  She  could  love  me  well 
enough  to  run  away  with  me  and  marry  me,  though 
I  was  her  father's  assigned  servant.  She  could  ! 
But  she  wasn't  strong  enough — she  was  too  much 
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afraid  of  them — to  challenge  their  perjury,  and  tell 
the  court  the  ring  was  her  gift  .  .  .  her  pledge 
to  me." 

"Holtham,  if  this  be  true,"  Lade  said,  "why  did 
you  not  speak  to  the  court  and  tell  the  truth  ?" 

He  cried  out  with  a  roar  of  laughter.  "The 
code,  Lade.  The  code,  and  a  woman's  name  .  .  . 
her  name." 

"Your  wife  should  have  been  loyal  to  you.  She 
should  have  defied  her  parents.  She  should  have 
given  evidence  and  cleared  you." 

"The  poor,  pretty,  shrinking  creature,"  Holtham 
said,  his  laughter  dying.  "How  should  she  dare 
oppose  them  ?"  * 

"She  dared  to  marry  you,  Holtham." 

"She  dared  to  marry  me  secretly.  She  ran  away 
from  them  to  marry  me,  Lade.  Lade,  believe  this 
of  me,  that  there  wasn't  any  thought,  calculation 
of  profit  on  my  part,  other  than  my  love  of  her, 
and  honour  of  her.  Believe  this  of  me — then,  as 
I  was  then — whatever  I  am  now." 

"But  now,  Holtham,  now  ?"  the  lawyer  said 
earnestly.  "You  care  for  her  still.  You  want  her 
still.  If  she  cares  for  you  still,  she  will  return  to 
you." 

With  livid  look,  with  jewelled  fingers  pointing 
and  twisting,  he  muttered,  "No.  If  she  would, 
I'd  not  have  her  by  me  now." 

"And  yet  you  went  to  her  mother's  house  to-day, 
thinking  to  see  her,"  Lade  said.  "That  was  your 
true  reason,  Holtham.  I  know  this.  You  can't 
deceive  me,  if  you  deceive  yourself." 

Holtham's  clenched  hand  crashed  down  upon 
the  table.  "No.  She  let  the  child  be  given  by  her 
parents  into  hateful,  cruel  keeping.  She  let  the 
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child  suffer,  suffer,  as  no  little  child  should  suffer. 
For  her  name — the  Carrick  name.  No.  Lade,  I 
wanted  her  and  the  mother  to  see  the  little  girl 
with  me,  happy  and  smartly  dressed.  I  wanted 
'em  to  know  the  Carrick  name  was  at  my  mercy, 
that  was  all." 

"But,  Holtham,  your  memory  of  this  poor  lady — 
as  my  knowledge  of  her — is  of  a  gentle,  shrinking 
creature,  ignored,  over-worked,  pushed  into  the 
background  always  for  the  younger  sister,  Julia. 
A  victim  I  interpret  her  in  the  light  of  your  story 
to  me,  to  her  mother's  arrogance — and  to  you." 

"To  me  ?  What  do  you  mean,  Lade  ?  What 
am  I  to  her  now  ?" 

"I've  told  you,  surely,"  the  lawyer  said  deliber- 
ately. "Clearly,  she  lives  a  miserable  life  under 
the  shadow  of  the  old  disgrace — shame,  as  her 
mother  regards  her  association  with  you."  Ear- 
nestly then,  and  leaning  forward :  "Holtham, 
you're  likely  in  your  present  course  of  dissipation 
to  wreck  the  years  of  your  freedom  and  your 
fortune,  as  you  wrecked  your  youth  by  yielding 
to  folly  and  temptation." 

"I  lead  my  own  life  as  I  will,  I  tell  you,  Lade." 

"As  you  will,"  Lade  nodded.  "But  at  least 
inflict  no  new  injury  on  two  unhappy  beings." 

"Whom  do  you  mean  ?  The  Carrick  woman 
and  her  daughter  ?" 

"No.  Your  child,  Holtham — by  a  degradation 
which  will  send  you  back  to  Port  Arthur,  and 
leave  her  again  to  the  mercy  of  the  world.  And 
to  your  wife,  Holtham,  whom  you  love  still." 

"I  tell  you,  Lade " 

"I  say — whom  you  love  still.  Her  place  is  with 
you  and  her  child,  Holtham.  She  should  return 
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to  you.  You  should  entreat  her  to  return  to 
you." 

"Entreat  her  ?    Hating  her  1" 

"Holtham,  you  could  wreak  no  greater  vengeance 
on  Mrs.  Carrick  than  by  inducing  her  daughter 
to  proclaim  herself  your  wife  and  mother  of  your 
child.  But  I  estimate  you  more  accurately  than 
you  interpret  yourself  to  me.  The  reason  of  revenge 
would  not  weigh  with  you." 

"What  else  ?"  Holtham  muttered,  chin  sunken 
to  his  chest,  and  eyes  obscured  by  the  compression 
of  his  brows. 

"The  code  you've  recalled,  Holtham,"  Lade 
said  quietly.  "Merely  the  code." 

Holtham  did  not  speak.  His  hands  fumbled 
for  bottle  and  glass. 


CHAPTER    VI 

THE    PILLARS    OF    THE    TEMPLE 

THE  perfumed  coolness  of  the  summer 
night,  in  contrast  with  the  smoke  and  heat 
of  the  dining-room,  the  play  of  the  sea 
breeze  on  brows  fevered  from  brandy,  and  dull 
desire  for  clearness  of  mind  to  consider  Lade's 
advice  of  re-union  with  Hester,  held  the  emancipist 
in  the  open  air,  after  the  lawyer  had  taken  leave. 
Holtham  had  accompanied  Lade  to  the  gate,  having 
received  with  a  sardonic  grin  Lade's  refusal  of  his 
offer  to  have  him  driven  home,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  lawyer  was  averse  from  possible  recog- 
nition in  such  a  client's  carriage  on  this  moonlit 
night. 

The  moon  was  high  and  full,  and  glorified  the 
night.  Illumination  and  loveliness  of  form,  definite 
and  suggested,  through  the  arched  gateway  high 
above  the  road,  the  few  pale  lamps  from  doorways 
and  windows,  the  clouded  blur  of  dwellings, 
gardens,  foliage,  the  tree-crowned  Government 
Paddock  to  the  east,  flickered  and  quivered  to 
Holtham's  eyes,  as  light  and  shape  seen  through 
wind-tossed  branches.  In  the  night  air  his  head 
swam  from  the  fumes  of  brandy.  He  drew  back 
from  the  gate,  and  staggered  slowly  up  the  flagged 
path  among  shrubs  and  flowers.  An  ecstasy  of 
perfumes  was  blown  about  him ;  an  ecstasy  of 
blossoms  waved  and  fluttered  in  the  sweet  breeze 
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from  the  sea.  He  heard  afar — from  one  of  the 
taverns  down  the  New  town  Road — voices  roaring 
a  chorus,  and  he  felt  the  impulse  to  go  down 
thither,  and  to  find  among  its  roisterers  fit  company 
for  a  night  of  drunkenness,  and  to  win  forgetfull- 
ness  from  cruel  and  crowding  thoughts  of  loss, 
of  waste,  and  of  wrong  irreparable,  but  for  the 
memory  of  Lade's  words — suggestion — of  life 
ahead,  of  solace,  peace  and  honour  won  from 
wreckage,  and  for  Hester,  and  the  little  girl,  he 
checked  the  impulse.  The  night  was  young, 
surely :  the  public-houses  were  not  closed ;  it 
was  not  ten  o'clock. 

He  had  turned  back  toward  the  gate.  He 
turned  again.  He  was  stumbling  up  the  steps  to 
the  porch,  when  he  heard  the  voices  of  the  bells, 
the  beauty  of  the  bells  attuned  to  the  silver  beauty 
of  the  night,  and  to  the  sighing  of  the  breeze 
through  the  pine  trees  of  his  garden.  Yet  his  mind, 
now  nickering  as  to  extinction  of  thought,  and  now 
flaming  to  madness,  to  a  yet  more  dreadful  extinc- 
tion of  reason,  was  shut  from  sense  of  delight  in 
beauty.  Beauty  of  sound,  this  exquisite  play  of 
light  and  shadow,  and  this  dance  of  blossoms  and 
moonbeams,  and  all  these  swinging  censers,  all 
these  perfumes  rising  from  the  garden  to  the 
summer  glory  of  the  night,  like  incense  smoking 
to  the  Lord,  reeled  in  a  sickly  play  of  impressions 
toward  his  sodden  brain,  yet  were  excluded  and 
repelled. 

The  chiming  of  the  bells  reached  his  mind,  but 
from  silver  beauty  was  transmuted  in  its  crucible 
to  base  metallic  sounds. 

The  bells,  ringing  in  practice  from  Holy  Trinity 
upon  the  hill,  sounded  to  him  not  bells,  but  the 
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clangour  of  pick-axes,  hammers  and  chisels  on 
stone,  and  the  clanking  of  irons.  He  swung  about ; 
he  reeled  and  would  have  fallen  in  the  porch,  but 
he  gripped  the  high  pillar  to  his  right,  and 
supported  himself  against  the  stone,  and  stared 
out  on  the  chaotic  night. 

Ever  the  bells  were  chiming,  chiming.  Ever 
the  hammers  rang,  the  chisels  clinked,  and  the 
chains  clanked.  Ever  to  his  eyes  light  and  dark- 
ness contended,  vision  with  imagination,  and 
realities  of  beauty  with  memories  hateful  and 
obscene. 

The  pine  trees  between  him  and  the  distant  hill 
crowned  with  the  new  church  of  Holy  Trinity, 
his  inability  to  focus  sight  or  to  move  from  the 
obstructing,  yet  supporting  pillar,  and  the  build- 
ings interposed,  excluded  from  his  eyes  the  belfry 
high  above  the  city,  and  the  pointing  pinnacles, 
yet  he  envisaged  a  distortion  of  the  church,  the 
belfry,  as  he  had  seen  Trinity  daily  from  a  little 
distance,  riding  or  driving  by  Elizabeth  Street 
to  or  from  the  city  itself,  since  his  release.  He  had 
surveyed  the  church  with  hostile  eyes,  having  the 
thought,  the  memory,  of  the  quarries  in  the 
Government  Paddock,  above  the  river,  whence 
the  golden  stone  for  the  high  towered  house  rising 
to  the  state  of  the  Governor,  and  the  House  to 
the  glory  of  God,  was  cut. 

The  terraced  face  of  cliff  above  him ;  the  din 
of  pick-axes,  hammers,  chisels  ;  the  sick  heat ;  the 
swarming  flies  ;  the  straining  of  tormented  bodies 
dad  in  blue-grey,  black  and  canary  yellow ;  the 
swinging  arms — the  overseers,  the  guards ;  their 
measured  pacing  to  and  fro  ;  the  rumbling  of  the 
carts. 
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And  he  had  now  the  memory  of  the  months  of 
servitude  in  the  chain-gang  and  his  revolt,  and  his 
trial,  and  the  closing  of  the  prison  gates  of  Port 
Arthur  upon  him,  as  a  steel  trap  upon  a  tortured 
beast  .  .  .  Swinging  hammers ;  hammers  clang- 
ing on  stone.  Bodies  straining  to  the  loads  of 
stone  piled  on  the  carts  ;  droning  of  prison  chap- 
lain's voice,  droning,  droning :  "I  have  surely 
built  Thee  an  house  to  dwell  in,  a  settled  place  for 
Thee  to  abide  in  for  ever." 

And  for  his  laughter  in  the  prison  chapel  the 
darkness  of  the  soundless,  solitary  cell ;  blackness, 
blackness,  all  the  eternity  of  blackness.  And  his 
own  mocking  laughter  against  life  and  faith, 
mockery  of  Heaven  and  men,  flung  back  upon 
him ;  and  in  that  silence  as  of  the  inner 
sepulchre,  seeming  to  him  soundless  even  to 
his  own  ears  and  mind.  Silence  .  .  .  silence 
.  .  the  infinite  torment  of  the  silence. 
The  thought  that  out  of  this  pit  of  silence  of 
the  prison  neither  Heaven  nor  man  could  hear  his 
defiance ! 

The  bells  of  Trinity  chimed  silver  through  the 
silver  night. 

The  clangour  from  the  quarries  all  the  years 
since  sounded  through  his  brain,  but  with  the 
blowing  of  the  cold  breeze  on  his  brows,  and 
the  fever  of  his  drunken  bout  burning  down, 
now  the  music  of  the  bells  was  interwoven 
with  the  clangour  of  the  hammers  and  the 
clanking  from  the  chain-gang,  and  the  rattling 
of  the  wheels,  like  light  struggling  through 
darkness. 

The  bells  of  Holy  Trinity  rang  high  in  a  glory 
of  sound.  His  arms  encircled,  his  hands  gripped, 
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the  pillar  of  the  porch  ;  his  muscles  strained.  He 
had  a  wild  thought  that,  as  Samson,  he  would  pull 
down  the  pillars  of  the  house,  destroy  himself,  and 
all  that  were  in  the  house ;  but  the  house  was  the 
House  of  God. 

The  bells   .   .   .  the  triumphant  bells  1 


CHAPTER    VII 
"HAD  WE  NEVER  MET  !" 

THE  bells  of  Trinity  were  silent. 
Leaning  now  against  the  pillar,  his  arms 
sunken  to  his  side,  the  paroxysm  ended  and 
his   brain  clearing,   he  faced  the  ever-freshening 
breeze  from  the  sea,  welcoming  its  coolness  upon 
his  brow. 

The  sudden  clearing  of  his  brain,  as  by  an 
awakening  out  of  drunken  sleep,  was  no  new 
experience  to  him  during  the  intemperate  months 
of  freedom  and  fortune — the  sudden  blackening 
of  reason,  and  period  of  oblivion  of  thought  or 
word  or  action.  Now,  he  believed  only  that  he 
had  dozed,  while  leaning  against  the  pillar,  after 
taking  leave  of  Lade.  Owing  to  his  bodily  strength, 
increased  rather  than  impaired  through  the  years 
of  penal  servitude,  he  was  conscious  of  no  sickness 
or  weakness  from  the  hours  of  drinking.  His 
hands  were  steady  and  his  eyes  were  clearing. 
Thirst  consumed  him. 

Yet  with  a  sense  of  the  beneficent  coolness,  and 
for  dull  perception  of  the  beauty  of  the  night,  and 
the  clouding  flowers  colourless  in  moonlight,  and 
the  richness  of  their  perfume,  and  for  the  know- 
ledge of  his  freedom  and  his  pleasure  in  his  pos- 
session of  this  East  India  officer's  stately  dwelling 
and  spacious  gardens,  he  did  not  turn  yet  into  the 
house,  resisting  the  impulse  to  go  back  to  the 
dining-table  and  the  brandy  bottle. 
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He  wondered  to  hear  the  click  and  creak  of  the 
gate.  His  visitors  were  few.  He  assumed  that  one 
of  the  servants  was  returning  to  the  house.  He 
was  surprised  that  the  tall,  veiled  figure  did  not 
pass  about  the  house,  but  came  slowly  to  the  steps. 
He  recognized  her,  as  she  climbed  the  steps,  with 
her  veil  and  shawl  fluttering  in  the  breeze,  and  he 
called  her  name  hoarsely — "Hester  1" — though 
recoiling  from  her.  Bitter  and  sardonic  thought 
of  her  was  countered  instantly  by  emotion.  He 
checked  emotion,  and  stepping  forward,  he  faced 
her  as  she  stood  motionless  upon  the  step  below 
him.  -He  muttered  thickly,  "Well  ?  What  is  it  ? 
What  do  you  want  here  ?" 

She  whispered,  leaning  forward,  "I  must  see 
you  and  speak  to  you,  but  not  here,  where  anyone 
may  see  us  and  hear  us." 

"You're  afraid  of  scandal,  is  that  it  ?"  he  sneered. 
"You  want  to  talk  to  me,  but  not  be  heard  or  seen, 
being  Miss  Carrick,  of  Carrick  House  still." 

She  whispered  still,  with  show  of  terror  now, 
"Hush,  pray  hush.  Don't  use  my  name.  Let  me 
go  into  the  house  with  you,  to  any  room,  where 
I'll  not  be  seen — heard — recognized." 

"Say  what  you  have  to  say — here  1" 

She  said,  in  a  tone  of  affront  and  pride,  "I'll  go 
at  once,  then,"  and  she  turned,  and  would  have 
gone  down  the  steps.  He  muttered  instantly  and 
hoarsely,  "No,  stay.  There's  the  study.  Farn- 
ham's  study,  not  mine.  You  can  say  there  what 
you  have  to  say." 

Hesitant,  but  turning  again  toward  him,  she 
said,  "What  of  your  servants  ?" 

"They'll  not  dare  come  nigh  till  I  ring,"  he 
assured  her,  laughing  thickly.  "No.  You'll  be 
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safe."  And  at  her  nod,  he  was  impelled,  by  habit 
of  long  ago  in  London,  to  offer  his  arm.  She  did 
not  accept  his  offer,  but  she  moved  beside  him 
slowly  into  the  lamp-lit  hall.  He  noted  grimly  the 
motion  of  her  hands  to  ensure  the  veiling  of  her 
face,  and  the  muffling  of  her  violet  silken  shawl 
about  her  throat.  He  led  her  along  the  hall,  opened 
a  door  to  the  right,  and  stood  aside  that  she  might 
enter  the  East  Indian's  study ;  he  was  accustomed 
to  spend  his  evenings  in  the  book-lined  room, 
with  its  glass  cases,  its  writing-table,  its  furniture 
of  cedar  and  horsehair.  A  lamp  was  burning  low 
on  the  table ;  bottle,  water  jug,  and  glass  were 
set  on  a  tray. 

He  closed  and  locked  the  door  ;  pushed  forward 
an  arm-chair  by  the  table,  and  said  in  a  low,  hard 
tone,  "Sit  down.  No  one'll  see  or  hear.  I'll  turn 
up  the  lamp." 

With  the  white  light  illumining  the  room, 
her  drooping  figure  and  her  bowed  head,  he  was 
tempted  to  fill  his  glass,  and  drink,  but  he  restrained 
himself,  in  spite  of  the  fever  of  his  thirst.  He 
walked  to  the  black-screened  hearth,  and,  with  the 
light  clear  on  his  besotted  face,  he  stood  looking 
down  at  her.  He  asked,  "What  do  you  want  to 
say  to  me  ?" 

She  did  not  raise  her  veil ;  she  did  not  lift  her 
head  ;  she  said  in  slow  and  leaden  tone,  "I  was 
alone  to-night.  I  could  leave  my  mother's  house, 
with  no  one  seeing  .  .  .  knowing.  They  told 
me — the  servants — of  your  living  here.  I  did  not 
know  that  you  were  free  till  this  afternoon.  I  did 
not  know  even  that  you  lived." 

"And  did  not  care,"  he  jeered. 

"I  cared,"  she  answered  simply.    "Yes,  I  cared." 
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"Hoping  that  I  was  dead,  or  that  I'd  never  be 
freed,  to  rise  like  a  ghost  at  your  feast  of  life." 

She  laughed  a  bitter  laugh.  Swiftly  she  raised 
her  veil,  so  that  the  white  light  struck  cruelly  upon 
her  pallor,  her  thin  cheeks,  and  her  sombre  eyes. 
"My  feast  of  life  1"  she  said.  "Did  I  seem  to  you, 
when  you  came  so  boldly  to  my  mother's  house 
this  afternoon,  to  be  a  happy  woman,  feasting  on 
life  ?  Do  I  seem  happy  now  ?"  And  at  the  aver- 
sion on  his  face  from  her  and  his  sullen  silence, 
her  voice  rose  in  trembling  protest,  "Do  you  credit 
me  with  so  little  feeling,  remembering,  long  ago, 
and  my  love  for  you,  and  my  faith  in  you  ?  Did 
I  not  prove  my  love  so  well  .  .  .  that  .  .  .  being 
even  what  you  are,  you  should  hesitate  to  taunt 
me  now?" 

He  did  not  look  at  her ;  he  said  harshly  and 
remotely,  "Why  do  you  come  to  see  me  ?  Did 
your  mother  send  you,  to  intercede  with  me,  and 
beg  me  to  keep  silence  ?  So's  gentlefolk  would 
send  their  daughters  to  her  school  still  ?" 

"No." 

"But  she  asked  silence.  She  threatened  she 
could  send  me  back  to  the  hell  from  which  time 
.  .  .  eternity  .  .  .  has  Lifted  me.  She  threat- 
ened this,  fearing  me.  Why  do  you  come  here  ?" 

She  said  as  bitterly,  "Why  did  you  come  to  my 
mother's  house  this  afternoon  ?" 

He  answered,  with  a  snarl  of  laughter,  "Why  ? 
As  parent  or  guardian  !  Was  I  not  free  lo  go  to 
the  school  ?  Am  I  not  free  to  go  whither  I  will 
in  the  Colony  ?" 

"Oh,  answer  me!"  she  said.  "What  was  your 
reason  ?  Hate  of  us  ?  Hate  of  me  ?  Simply  to 
taunt  us  ?" 
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"Yes,  to  taunt." 

"I  have  a  different  thought  of  you." 

"You  do  not  know  me." 

"But  I  remember " 

"I  am  not  what  I  was,"  he  said,  with  livid  look, 
and  beat  of  his  clenched  fist  upon  the  air.  "I  have 
been  through  an  age  of  torment.  I  have  been 
through  a  hell,  and  I  have  risen  .  .  .  recreated  1" 

She  said,  her  head  bowed  sorrowfully  and  her 
voice  tremulous,  "Yet  answer  me,  answer  me ! 
Why  did  you  come  to  the  house  this  afternoon  ? 
Why  did  you  bring  the  child  ?" 

He  did  not  speak ;  his  eyes  were  bent  on  the 
bottle  and  the  glass,  and  his  fingers  stretched 
toward  them,  but,  at  the  slow  sorrow  of  her  tone, 
he  contended  with  the  longing  for  the  brandy, 
and  with  the  impulse  to  inflict  insult  on  her,  by 
his  very  gesture,  the  pointing  of  his  fingers  toward 
the  bottle. 

"Was  there  no  other  motive  than  challenge, 
insolence,  hate,  toward  my  mother  and  me  ?"  she 
said.  "Did  you  come  only  to  show  yourself  to 
her,  rich  and  free  and  arrogant  ?  Oh,  answer  me. 
Did  you  come  only  demanding  admission  for  the 
poor  child  to  the  school,  so  that  we  might  know 
that  you  had  found  her,  and  for  revenge  on  us  .  .  . 
for  your  own  sufferings,  and  for  the  child's 
sufferings,  if  she  be  your  child  and  mine  ?" 

He  muttered  then,  "Do  you  doubt  this  is  your 
child  and  mine  ?" 

"My  mind  rejects  the  thought,"  she  said,  "yet 
my  heart  tells  me  that  she  is  our  child." 

"And  you  abandoned  her,"  he  sneered,  turning 
toward  her,  eyes  ablaze.  "You  let  her  be  given 
to  a  wretched  woman,  not  caring  what  was  the 
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child's  fate  .  .  .  the  cruelty  to  her,  cruelty  under 
the  guise  of  piety  and  strict  upbringing,  such 
cruelty  as,  had  she  been  in  the  prisons  with  me, 
she'd  not  have  undergone!  And  you  cared 
nothing,  nothing,  if  only  your  name,  the  Carrick 
name,  might  be  saved,  and  you  not  be  disgraced  1" 

She  cried  out,  starting  up,  her  hands  plucking 
at  the  silken  shawl  as  though  to  rend  it,  "That  is 
not  true !  I  did  not  know.  They  told  me  she 
was  dead.  I  would  have  sought  for  her ;  I  would 
have  cared  for  her." 

"No — only  for  your  name." 

"Again  I  say  it  is  not  true.  And  you  .  .  .  and 
you  ...  of  all  men,  you  should  know  it  is  not 
true !  What  was  my  name  to  me,  measured  against 
my  love  for  you  ?  Why,  loving  you  .  .  .  you, 
a  convict,  I  could  wed  you  for  my  love  of  you  .  .  . 
my  name  was  nothing." 

"Yes,  and  betray  me  for  your  name." 

"No.  I  say  no !  For  weakness,  and  for  sickness, 
and  for  fear  of  them,"  she  said,  her  passion  dying  ; 
her  agitation  told  no  longer  in  the  current  of  her 
words,  but  only  in  the  plucking,  plucking  still  of 
her  fingers  at  the  silken  shawl.  "When  we  were 
parted  .  .  .  parted  .  .  .  and  you  were  dragged 
away  to  your  prison — back  to  your  prison " 

"And  punished  for  the  theft  of  your  gift  to  me  1" 

"When  my  heart  seemed  broken,  and  my  spirit 
broken,  broken,  and  all  my  weakness,  all  my  fear 
of  them,  Father  and  Mother,  all  the  influence  of 
the  years  of  fear  were  upon  me,  and  I  was  kept 
like  a  prisoner  in  the  Richmond  house,  how 
should  I  have  intervened  and  helped  you,  and  given 
evidence  for  you  ?  I  think  when  my  heart  broke, 
my  reason  wandered.  I  think,  having  no  memory 
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of  those  months,  no  clear  memory,  but  only  the 
thought  of  terror  and  sickness,  and  of  dull  sorrow, 
I  was  not  sane.  And  after  my  child  was  born,  I 
was  not  sane.  I  only  thought,  I  only  prayed  to 
die.  I  can't  remember  anything  except  my  prayers 
to  die,  and  my  blind,  helpless  grief  for  you.  And 
they  told  me  that  we  were  not  wed — you'd  tricked 
me,  and  I  and  the  child,  because  of  you,  were 
shameful.  And  all  my  duty,  all  my  hope,  they  told 
me  ...  I  think,  I  do  not  know  ...  lay  in 
my  silence ;  secrecy  only  could  undo  my  sin,  my 
shame,  and  giving  up  the  child.  And  at  last  they 
told  me  that  the  child  was  dead." 

"Though  surely,  freely,  willingly  you  had  given 
up  your  child." 

Her  bitter  laughter  struck  across  his  words. 
"Of  my  free  will !  Dear  God,  what  will  had  I  ?" 

He  was  silent ;  leaning  forward  swiftly,  she 
whispered,  "But — but — the  little  girl  you  brought 
to  the  school  to-day,  she  is  my  child,  I  know  this  1 
Where  is  she  ?  Let  me  see  her." 

He  cried  out,  with  snarl  of  voice,  and  menace 
of  clenched  hands,  "No.  No.  You'll  not  see  her !" — 
and  with  swift  change  from  rage  to  sneer — "What 
of  your  good  name  ?  What  of  scandal  for  Carrick 
House  ?  What  if  my  servants,  the  lags,  my  ser- 
vants, see  you,  and  know  you  ?" 

She  bowed  her  head,  and  covered  her  eyes  with 
her  hands. 

He  went  on  bitterly,  "Is  that  why  you're  here  ? 
To  see  the  child  your  mother  wouldn't  admit  to 
her  school  because  she's  a  convict's  daughter, 
though  her  own  granddaughter — is  that  all  ?" 

She  said  in  muffled  tones,  "I'll  answer  this,  if 
you'll  answer  me." 
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"What  have  I  to  answer  ?" 

"Why  did  you  come  to  the  school  to-day  ?" 

He  did  not  speak,  she  raised  her  head,  and  with 
tearful  eyes  she  gazed  intently  at  him,  "Answer  me, 
please.  Why  did  you  come  to  the  school  to-day  ? 
Why  did  you  ?  You  didn't  think  .  .  .  you  didn't 
wish,  that  the  poor  child  be  received  among  the 
girls  of  Carrick  House.  You  know  you  didn't 
wish  or  think  that.  Answer  me,  please  1" 

He  drew  back ;  his  chin  was  sunken  on  his 
breast ;  the  dark  compression  of  his  brows  hid 
his  eyes  from  her. 

Trembling,  she  persisted,  "Was  it  the  real 
reason  .  .  .  that  you  wanted  me  to  know  all, 
wanted  me  to  see  you,  and  my  little  girl  ?  And  you 
wanted  to  see  me  ?" 

With  a  roar  of  laughter,  he  cried  out,  "Why 
should  I  want  to  see  you  or  to  make  you 
know  ?" 

She  said  deliberately,  "Caring  for  me  still,  and 
hoping  I  cared  still.  That  was  the  real  reason." 

"No."  His  voice  snarled  and  jeered  still.  "No. 
This  was  the  reason  .  .  .  the  reason — "  his 
fingers  closing  upon  bottle  and  glass.  "This ! 
Just  this  !  I  was  drunk  !" 

He  poured  the  spirit  into  the  glass,  and  raised 
it  to  his  lips,  and  drank.  She  drew  her  veil  about 
her  face,  and  turned  to  the  door.  With  the  instant 
heat  of  the  brandy  inflaming  him,  he  cried  out, 
"But,  by  God,  drunk  or  sober,  I'll  have  my  will  1 
I'll  have  my  girl  received  among  the  daughters  of 
gentlefolk." 

"It  is  impossible,"  she  whispered  faintly. 

"Why  ?" 

"It  is  the  rule  of  Carrick  House.    Admission  of 
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the  child,  known  as  your  daughter,  would  ruin 
the  school." 

"Yet  your  daughter.    Your  daughter." 

She  said,  with  a  choking  sob,  "I'll  go,  please. 
Will  you  unlock  the  door  for  me  ?" 

He  set  down  the  empty  glass ;  he  staggered 
toward  the  door,  and  unlocked  it.  With  a  livid 
look  at  her,  he  muttered,  "Why  did  you  come 
here  to  me,  Hester  ?" 

Proudly  and  coldly,  she  said,  "I  shall  answer 
that  when  you  tell  me  really  why  you  came  to  the 
school  this  afternoon." 

Opening  the  door,  and  standing  aside,  he  said, 
"I've  given  you  my  answer." 

She  passed  by  him  in  silence. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

CONTRAST    OF    CARRICK    HOUSE 

THE  walk  from  Holtham's  to  Carrick  House 
was  short,  yet,  at  this  hour  of  the  night, 
not  without  its  terror  to  Hester :    male- 
factors might  lurk  in  the  shadows  of  the  New  town 
Road ;   she  might  be  followed  by  sneaking  rascals 
from  the  main  road  to  the  loneliness  of  the  lanes 
toward    the    school.      Yet    she    rejected    coldly 
Holtham's  clumsy  proffer  of  escort. 

As  she  hurried  from  the  gateway,  and  crossed 
the  New  town  Road,  she  judged  by  the  silence 
from  the  taverns  that  the  hour  was  after  ten  o'clock. 
She  avoided  nervously  a  noisy  group  from  one 
of  these  taverns ;  in  the  moonlight  she  hurried 
into  the  lane,  which  would  bring  her  above  Argyle 
Street  to  the  gate  of  Carrick  House.  She  grew 
afraid  of  the  shadows  in  the  overgrown  lane.  She 
believed  that  she  was  followed,  hearing  or  imag- 
ining the  dull  tramp  of  feet  after  her.  She  ran 
down  the  lane,  and  not  till  she  had  reached  the 
moonlit  road,  did  she  dare  turn  her  head. 

She  saw  Holtham,  then,  bare-headed  and  reeling 
slightly,  and  she  had  a  thought  of  his  height  and 
bulk  and  strength,  and  she  trembled  with  piti- 
ful understanding  that  he  had  followed  her  only  for 
her  own  security.  He  halted  at  the  intersection 
of  the  lane.  She  climbed  the  hill,  and  looking 
back,  ere  she  turned  aside  to  the  stone  gateway 

of  Carrick  House,  she  saw  him  waiting  still. 

it 
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She  repressed  the  thought,  the  fluttering  hope, 
the  fear,  that  he  had  come  to  the  house  that  after- 
noon only  with  the  idea  of  seeing  her,  and  of  the 
inevitable  appeal  to  her  of  the  little  girl.  Even 
though  in  the  bitter  scene  between  them  that  night, 
he  had  refused  to  allow  her  to  see  the  child — if 
she  were  in  his  house  ? 

Despite  her  absorption  in  the  purpose  of  her 
visit,  she  had  taken  heed  of  the  profusion  of 
scented  blossoms  in  Holtham's  garden.  She  had 
heard,  or  imagined,  the  silver  tinkle  of  a  fountain, 
and  had  believed  it  playing  white  and  glittering 
in  the  moonlight,  and  its  spray  blown  by  the 
breeze  like  dew  upon  moss  roses,  and  stocks, 
and  mignonette.  She  was  moved,  by  her  excite- 
ment, to  laughter,  nigh  hysteria,  by  the  contrast, 
on  passing  noiselessly  through  the  gateway  into 
the  garden  of  Carrick  House.  Such  beauty  as  it 
owned,  the  moonlight  found,  but  loveliness  lay 
in  bluish  light  and  in  faint  shadow,  not  in  this 
close-cropped  cypress  hedge  against  the  spike- 
crowned,  brick  wall,  or  in  the  thin,  tight-waisted, 
full-skirted  distortions  of  shrubs  and  trees,  as 
though  the  refining  and  restricting  spirit  of  Mrs. 
Carrick  were  symbolized,  and  natural  beauty 
forced  into  a  well-bred  and  fashionable  rigidity. 

Oh,  the  hideous  red-gravelled  drive  !  Oh,  the 
poor,  thin,  shaven  lawn,  with  all  the  lifeless  parade 
of  tight-waisted,  full-skirted,  and  stiff-necked 
trees  and  shrubs,  like  monuments  to  Mamma's 
scholastic  method  !  Oh,  the  narrow,  box-bordered 
flower-beds,  below  the  windows  and  against  the 
side  walls  !  Why,  Hester  told  herself,  the  poor 
dears  did  not  dare  to  wear  bright  colours  or  to 
use  scent  1 
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But  her  laughter  died,  and  her  fear  was  swift, 
as  she  saw  the  full  illumination  of  the  parlour 
window,  and  heard  a  murmur  of  voices  from 
within  ;  oh,  surely,  Mamma  couldn't  have  returned 
so  soon  ?  Surely  it  was  not  so  much  later  than  she 
had  thought,  the  concert  couldn't  be  ended  yet  ? 

Whatever  would  Mamma  think  and  say  ?  That 
Hester  should  have  dared,  have  been  so  brazen, 
as  to  go  out  at  night,  without  escort  1  What 
should  she  do  ? 

Though,  what  did  it  matter  after  all  ?  What 
could  matter  anything  Mamma  might  say  ?  Now 
that  .  .  .  well,  now  that  life  was  different,  or 
must  be  ...  must  be  ...  very  soon.  She 
checked  instantly  the  thought  of  Holtham  and  the 
child,  the  wistful,  fluttering  regret :  that  she  hadn't 
even  asked  the  little  girl's  name.  Head  high,  veil 
thrown  back,  Hester  mounted  the  low  steps,  and 
entered  the  house. 

She  was  relieved  to  find  that  Mamma  was  not 
at  home,  after  all ;  that  only  a  visitor  or  visitors 
were  in  the  parlour,  so  late  in  the  evening,  too. 

She  paused  in  the  hall  by  the  half-open  door, 
and  she  met  the  maid  coming  from  the  parlour, 
and  she  asked  softly,  "Who  is  it,  Janet  ?" 

"It's  Mr.  Guard,  Miss,  please.  And  he's  been 
waiting  a  long  while.  I  told  him  Missus  and  Miss 
Julia  was  out  at  the  concert,  but  I  didn't  know 
where  you  was,  Miss.  He'd  just  rung  the  bell  to 
tell  me  he  had  to  go." 

"Very  well,  Janet,"  Hester  said.  "Tell  Mr. 
Guard  I  shall  be  down  so  soon  as  I've  taken  off 
my  shawl  and  bonnet.  No,  you  take  them  to  my 
room,  please,"  and  she  drew  off  her  gloves,  and 
untied  her  bonnet  strings. 
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Her  thought  was  despairing ;  why  should  Will 
Guard,  of  all  folk  in  Hobarton,  visit  her  that 
evening,  when  she  wanted  the  time  only  for 
thought  .  .  .  thought  ...  of  Holtham  and  the 
child  ?  She  entered  the  parlour ;  Guard,  of  good 
looks,  clear-eyed,  and  bronzed  with  the  sun  and 
the  sea,  his  hair  streaked  with  grey  at  the  temples, 
his  black  suit  shabby  but  well-cut,  was  standing 
by  the  hearth.  He  advanced  with  look  and  exclam- 
ation of  pleasure ;  the  pressure  of  his  ringers  on 
her  hand  was  firm,  and  his  answer  to  her  stiff 
greeting,  and  his  expression,  showed  delight : 
"Why,  Hester,  I  thought  I'd  have  to  go  away 
without  seeing  you.  And  I've  so  much  to  say  to 
you." 

She  laughed  coldly,  moving  to  her  chair  by  the 
table  :  "But  it's  so  late  now,  Will,  that  I'm  afraid 
you'll  have  very  little  time  to  tell  me  anything. 
Mamma  and  Julia  will  be  returning  from  the 
concert  with  Mr.  Marley." 

"It's  not  so  late,"  he  told  her,  standing  by  the 
hearth,  and  ignoring  her  pointing  to  a  chair,  and 
her  murmur,  "Won't  you  sit  down  ?"  "I'd  hoped 
to  be  here  early  this  evening,  but  I  was  kept  late 
at  my  office.  There  was  so  much  to  discuss  with 
my  head  clerk,  and  so  much  to  write.  I  undertook 
to  have  everything  in  readiness  for  Lade  in  the 
morning." 

She  said,  smiling  faintly,  "I'm  afraid  I'm  not 
very  clever  in  understanding  business  matters, 
Will." 

"And  I  fear  I'm  not  happy  in  explaining,"  he 
said,  laughing.  "But  briefly,  Hester,  I'm  entering 
into  a  partnership  which  promises  well  for  my 
house.  It's  likely  to  put  it  on  a  firm  foundation, 
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in  fact,  make  it  strong  enough  to  compete  even 
with  the  House  of  Walham."* 

She  thought  instantly,  with  sympathy  and  with 
no  disapproval,  of  the  whispered  scandal  of  Rose 
Walham,  head  of  the  Walham  Stores,  and  ship- 
owner, and  of  the  shadow  of  old  scandal  from  the 
Richmond  district,  and  of  this  acute  interest  of 
hers  in  the  mate  Lone,  young  enough  to  be  her 
son.  She  murmured  indefinitely,  "But  she  is  very 
rich  and  powerful,  Will." 

"I  admit  that.  I  have  a  just  appreciation  of  her 
ability,"  he  conceded  grimly.  "There's  a  rumour 
that  she's  entering  on  a  new  and  ambitious  enter- 
prise— turning  ship-owner  on  a  big  scale.  But 
she  has  all  the  advantage  of  old  Robert  Walham' s 
fortune  from  the  East  India  Company.  And  always 
our  resources  have  been  too  small — we've  been 
compelled  to  operate  on  too  trifling  a  scale,  for 
serious  competition.  And  our  San  Francisco 
venture  turned  out  disastrously ;  we  lost  heavily, 
like  so  many  merchants  and  shippers.  That  made 
it  vital,  compelled  the  decision  on  me,  to  admit 
into  partnership — "  he  hesitated.  "I  fear,  Hester, 
you  may  not  approve  of  my  choice  of  a  partner." 

She  had  forced  her  attention  with  difficulty. 
Stifling  a  yawn,  and  she  said,  "But,  my  dear  Will, 
how  can  my  opinion  affect  you  ?" 

He  said  eagerly,  with  an  admiring  look  at  her, 
"But  I  assure  you  that  it  is  all  in  all  to  me,  Hester." 

"Thank  you,"  she  said  hastily,  blushing  and 
fearing. 

"But  my  hope,  Hester,  all  these  years,  when  I've 
been  too  poor — in  straitened  circumstances,  to 
dare " 

*"And  all  that  beauty." 
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She  checked  him  hurriedly.  "Pray,  Mr.  Guard," 
she  said,  "tell  me  why  you  should  doubt  my 
approval  of  your  new  partner." 

He  coloured  at  the  rebuff;  he  said  with  some 
confusion,  "Hester,  possibly  you've  not  heard  of 
John  Holtham  ?" 

She  started ;  she  glanced  sharply  at  him,  trem- 
bling now  ;  at  his  inquiring  look  and  air  of  waiting 
for  an  answer,  she  murmured  faintly,  "Yes,  I 
have  heard,  yes." 

"And  you  know  that  he — well,  he  holds  a  con- 
ditional pardon.  He  has  not  long  been  at  liberty  ?" 

"Yes,  I  know  this." 

"He  is  very  wealthy.  The  word  of  his  inherit- 
ance reached  Lade  within  a  week  or  two  of 
Holtham's  liberation." 

She  said — so  faintly  that  scarcely  he  heard 
her — now  not  looking  at  him,  but  sitting  with 
her  head  bent,  and  with  her  fingers  intertwining, 
"Are  you  sure  ...  is  this  wise,  Mr.  Guard  ? 
You're  confident  ...  of  his  honesty  ?" 

He  said  earnestly,  "Your  doubt's  quite  natural, 
Hester.  He  was  certainly  sent  out  here  for  dis- 
honesty, some  trifling  embezzlement  as  a  young 
clerk  years  ago.  Why,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it, 
Hester,  what  must  you  think  of  me  ?  I'm  very 
dull  to-night  surely.  Lade  made  some  passing 
reference  to  Holtham's  having  been  assigned  your 
father's  servant  in  Richmond." 

"Yes.  I  wasn't  anxious  to  mention  this  to  you 
of  course.  Go  on,  please  !" 

"I  did  not  press  the  matter,"  he  told  her.  "Hol- 
tham himself  was  in  my  office  at  the  time,  and  I 
thought  wiser  or  kinder  to  ignore  the  reference. 
Do  you  remember  him,  Hester  ?" 
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She  forced  the  answer  slowly,  "Yes.    Quite  well." 

"But  what  happened  then,  Hester  ?  He'd  not 
have  been  sent  to  Port  Arthur  from  assigned 
service  except  for  misconduct.  What  was  it  ?" 

She  said  lifelessly,  "He  quarrelled  with  my 
father.  He  was  sent  before  the  court,  and  sen- 
tenced to  punishment  in  the  chain-gang.  And 
from  there,  I  suppose  the  cruelty  drove  him  to 
Port  Arthur.  I  wish  you  would  not  ask  me,  Will. 
I  wish  you'd  ask  Mr.  Lade  or  Mr.  Holtham  him- 
self. I  ..." 

"Why,  Hester,  how  pale  you  are.  You  seem 
faint.  Shall  I  ring  for  the  maid,  or  open  the  window 
wide  ?" 

"No.  I'm  not  faint,  thank  you,"  she  told  him 
with  a  wan  smile.  "Go  on,  please.  You're  taking 
the  man  into  partnership — is  that  it  ?  He'll  bring 
a  great  deal  of  money  with  him  ?" 

"So  much  money  that  the  thought  of  any  future 
dishonesty  of  his  must  be  ridiculous,  Hester." 

"I  did  not  hint  at  anything  of  the  kind,  Will." 

He  eyed  her  doubtfully.  "No.  But  I  expected 
you  to  question — doubt  the  expediency  of  my 
admitting  an  emancipist  into  partnership.  I  mean 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  credit  of  my  house, 
Hester,  and  the  natural  prejudice  in  trading  circles." 

She  said  deliberately,  "I  should  disregard  such 
considerations,  Will.  If  only  you're  convinced 
of  the  man's  reform,  uprightness,  now — isn't  that 
enough  ?" 

He  nodded :  "That's  true,  Hester.  I  consider 
many  of  these  poor  fellows  less  at  fault  than 
Downing  Street.  That  a  mere  lad  should  be 
transported  for  a  trifling  dishonesty  seems  to  me 
the  crime,  not  the  dishonesty  or  folly.  Still,  in 
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spite  of  Sir  William  Denison,  and  in  spite  of  Earl 
Grey,  yes,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  officials  who 
batten  on  the  System,  we're  bringing  transportation 
to  its  end.  We'll  see  no  more  shiploads  of  poor 
wretches  landed  here.  But  I'm  forgetting  my 
subject,  and  I'm  boring  you,  Hester.  I've  agreed 
to  admit  Holtham  into  partnership.  He  brings 
with  him  enough  money  to  encourage  me — " 
looking  tenderly  down  at  her,  "to  make  me  dared 

to  hope — at  last  to  ask " 

She  interrupted  with  intensity  of  relief,  "Oh, 
not  now,  Will.  Please  not  now  !  There's  Mr. 
Marley's  carriage.  Mamma  and  Julia  are  home, 

and " 

"But,  Hester,  may  I  dare  to  hope ?" 

She  started  up,  and  fluttered  toward  the  door. 
"Will,  don't  ask  me  !  Please,  please  don't !" 


CHAPTER   IX 

FREE    COLONIST 

MRS.  CARRICK,  her  silver  Cashmere 
shawl  floating  about  her  shoulders, 
and  her  ivory-handled  fan  swinging 
from  her  wrist,  entered  the  room,  with  Julie  and 
Marley  following.  She  greeted  Mr.  Guard  with 
polite  condescension,  and  rustled  to  her  chair  by 
the  hearth.  Julia's  curtsy  displayed  exquisitely 
the  silver  and  the  rose  of  her  gown.  She  seated 
herself  on  the  ottoman  against  the  wall.  Marley 
with  a  nod  and  stiff  greeting,  "Well,  Guard  1" 
stalked  after  her,  but  was  defeated  by  her  volum- 
inous skirt  in  his  purpose  to  seat  himself  beside 
her,  and  sat  down  on  the  frail,  gilt-legged  chair 
at  hand. 

To  Guard's  question,  "Did  you  enjoy  the  con- 
cert ?"  Mrs.  Carrick  answered  graciously,  "Oh, 
very  much,  thank  you.  The  audience  was  select 
and  fashionable.  Sir  William  was  present  with 
dear  Lady  Denison.  .  .  .  Hester,  my  love,  will 
you  go,  please,  and  tell  the  maid  to  bring  in  wine 
and  sandwiches  ?" 

"There's  no  need,  Mamma,"  Julia  said,  fanning 
herself  languidly.  "I  spoke  to  Janet  in  the  hall." 

"How  very  thoughtful  of  you,  my  love !  Won't 
you  sit  down,  Mr.  Guard  ?"  glancing  with  dis- 
approval at  him,  as  he  leaned  against  the  chimney- 
piece. 

"Why,  no,  I  think  not,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Carrick," 
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he  said.  "I  should  be  home  by  now.  I've  had  a 
tiring  day,  and  there's  a  busy  day  ahead  of  me." 

Hester  had  returned  to  her  chair.  She  sat,  with 
eyes  downcast,  and  a  sense  of  fluttering  terror : 
would  Guard  reveal  to  Mamma  her  absence  from 
the  house  ? 

"But  you'll  take  a  glass  of  wine  before  you  go, 
Mr.  Guard  ?"  Mrs.  Carrick  said  sweetly. 

"No,  thank  you." 

"What's  this  story  about  you,  Guard  ?"  Marley 
drawled. 

"What  story  ?"  Guard  asked,  fas  brow  lifted, 
and  his  lips  supercilious. 

"Is  it  true  that  you're  entering  into  partnership, 
with  the  idea  of  competing  with  the  Walham 
house  ?" 

Hester  coloured,  and  did  not  dare  to  raise  her 
eyes. 

"Really  !"  Julia  made  a  languid  show  of  interest. 
"Miss  Walham  was  not  at  the  concert  this  evening." 

"Miss  Walham,"  Mrs.  Carrick  declared  severely, 
"is  not  a  theme  congenial  to  me,  or  to  you,  I  think, 
my  dear  Julia." 

Julia  laughed,  posed  elegantly  on  the  ottoman, 
and  made  graceful  play  with  her  fan.  "You 
haven't  answered  Mr.  Marley 's  question,  Mr. 
Guard,"  she  said.  "Do  tell  us !  You're  taking  a 
partner,  and  you're  thinking  to  compete  with  the 
Walham  house  ...  Or  is  it  a  secret  ?  Has 
Mr.  Marley  been  indiscreet  ?" 

Guard  answered  stiffly,  "Not  at  all,  Miss  Julia. 
Marley  may  know  now  a  fact  which  the  city  will 
know  definitely  to-morrow.  I  am  admitting  a 
partner — yes." 

Hester  repressed  desire  to  cry  out  and  silence  him. 
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"Not  Holtham,  surely  ?"  Marley  said  in  an 
undertone. 

"Holtham — yes,"  Guard  answered.  "And  why 
not,  Marley?" 

The  young  man  shrugged  his  shoulders  ;  he 
said  with  a  show  of  indifference,  "The  choice  is 
for  you,  naturally." 

"Naturally,  sir." 

"But  who  is  this  Mr.  Holtham  ?"  Julia  asked, 
ignoring  the  flash  of  Mrs.  Carrick's  eyes  and  the 
admonitory  shake  of  her  head. 

Still  Hester  did  not  speak  or  stir. 

"My  dear  Miss  Julia,"  Guard  said  calmly,  "he's 
to  be  my  partner  from  to-morrow.  He's  a  man 
of  considerable  means." 

"A  new  arrival  ?"  Julia  asked. 

"In  a  sense,  yes,"  Guard  conceded  dryly.  "He 
has  come  among  us  quite  recently." 

"Why  not  tell  Miss  Carrick  ?"  Marley  said, 
smiling. 

"Why  not?"  Guard  retorted.  "Miss  Julia, 
Mr.  Marley  objects  to  my  partner  because  he  is 
an  emancipist ;  he  holds  a  conditional  pardon." 

"Not  .  .  .  not  the  Holtham  who  was  Papa's 
servant  years  ago  ?"  Julia  cried,  her  brows  lifted 
with  show  of  astonishment,  and  her  tone  dis- 
dainful. "Oh,  surely  not,  Mr.  Guard !" 

"Julia !"  Mrs.  Carrick  protested.  "I  beg 
you " 

Hester  believed  that  her  mother  feared  dis- 
cussion of  Holtham  even  as  she  feared.  She  sat 
motionless  and  drooping  in  her  chair. 

Guard,  with  hot  colour  in  his  brown  cheeks, 
and  anger  in  his  tone,  said  hastily,  "Holtham 
himself  avoids  no  reference  to  his  history,  Miss 
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Julia,  so  why  should  I  ?  My  partner  from  to- 
morrow is  the  John  Holtham,  who,  I  believe,  was 
your  father's  assigned  servant  when  you  were  a 
child." 

"You're  confident  and  trusting,  aren't  you, 
Guard  ?"  Marley  sneered. 

"I  think  not,  sir."    Guard's  sneer  matched  his. 

"But,  Mr.  Guard,"  Julia  began,  "Mamma  will 
correct  me  if  I'm  wrong — the  man  stole  from  Papa 
and  was  sent  to  the  chain-gang  because " 

Mrs.  Carrick,  as  afraid  of  Hester,  now  sitting 
rigid  in  her  chair,  pale  as  death,  yet  her  eyes 
ablaze,  interrupted  swiftly  in  cold  and  leaden  tone, 
"Julia,  I  must  insist.  The  subject  is  not  a  fit  one 
for  you." 

"Mamma,  dear,"  Julia  drawled,  "I'm  no  longer 
a  child.  And  what  else  do  we  talk  of  in  these  days 
than  prisoners,  and  the  end  of  transportation,  and 
Sir  William's  insistence  on  the  rights  of  Downing 
Street  to  send  us  whom  it  will,  and —  Pray  for- 
give me,  Mamma.  And  forgive  me,  Mr.  Guard. 
I  did  not  think  for  an  instant  to  prejudice  you 
against  your  partner — "  with  a  faint  sneer. 

"On  the  question  of  his  honesty — "  Guard 
began;  Marley  interrupted.  "Why,  the  fellow's  a 
thief  twice  convicted !" 

"What  is  your  grudge  against  him,  Marley  ?" 
Guard  demanded,  his  eyes  angry  and  direct. 

"Grudge  !  My  dear  fellow  !  I  have  no  grudge 
against  him,  or  his  class.  I  employ  them  on  my 
land ;  but  if  I  were  a  merchant  and  shipper  like 
you,  I'd  not  employ  them  in  the  conduct  of  my 
office,  or  my  warehouse,  sir.  I  think  the  distinc- 
tion cannot  be  too  rigid  ;  that  is  all.  I  regret  your 
choice." 
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"Of  Holtham  ?" 

"I  speak  on  the  general  principle,  Guard," 
Marley  said  coldly.  "I  should  no  more  think  of 
admitting  to  our  society  any  emancipist  than — 
Mrs.  Carrick,  you'll  forgive  me ! — you,  Madam, 
would  dream  of  admitting  a  child  of  convict 
parents  to  the  society  of  your  young  ladies." 

"But  touching  Holtham' s  honesty,"  Guard  said, 
turning  his  back  deliberately  on  Marley,  "you, 
Mrs.  Carrick,  can  give  me  the  facts  of  his  sentence 
from  your  employment  to  the  chain-gang  if  you 
will  be  so  kind  ?" 

Hester  had  risen,  unable  to  endure. 

Mrs.  Carrick  countered  instantly ;  "Thank  you, 
Hester,  yes.  Do  go  and  tell  Janet  to  hurry.  You're 
so  thoughtful,  my  love.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Guard. 
I'm  sorry  that  I  can't  give  you  any  information. 
I  was  not  at  all  interested  in  the  man  at  the  time. 
I  cannot  remember  my  dear  husband's  discussing 
the  case  with  me.  And  if  I  could  remember,  I 
should  hesitate  now  to  discuss  Holtham  with  you." 

Guard  bowed,  his  aspect  sardonic,  and  his  brows 
frowning.  He  hastened  to  open  the  door  for 
Hester,  going  out  quietly — blindly. 


CHAPTER    X 

MRS.     CARRICK    AND    SECURITY 

MARLEY  and  Guard  were  gone.  The 
sounds  of  the  resumed  dispute  between 
them  echoed  from  Marley's  carriage  till 
the  gates  were  closed.  Hester  would  have  escaped 
to  her  room  after  their  departure.  She  had  main- 
tained composure  only  with  difficulty  through  the 
service  of  refreshments.  Silence  had  seemed 
characteristic,  but  not  this  aspect  of  pain  and 
terror  and  this  wildness  of  eyes,  reflected  from 
the  mirror  when,  rising  from  her  chair,  and  think- 
ing now  to  rush  from  the  room,  she  was  checked 
by  her  mother's  words :  "Don't  go,  Hester, 
please." 

Mrs.  Carrick  sat  still  by  the  hearth,  her  fan  lying 
idle  on  her  lap.  Julia  posed  gracefully  yet  on  the 
ottoman.  Hester,  not  looking  at  Mrs.  Carrick, 
said  wearily,  "What  is  it,  Mamma  ?  I'm  very 
tired.  Please  let  me  go  to  bed." 

"Presently,  to  be  sure.  I  want  to  ask  you  only  : 
were  you  out  of  the  house  while  we  were  at  the 
concert  ?" 

"Why  ?" 

"I  am  answered,  Hester,"  Mrs.  Carrick  said 
calmly.  "I  noticed  that  your  shoes  were  dusty, 
that  was  all.  But  your  manner  was  very  strange 
while  Mr.  Marley  and  Mr.  Guard  were  here.  You 
should  try  to  control  yourself  at  least  in  the 
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presence  of  my  guests.     Where,  may  I  ask,  have 
you  been  ?" 

Hester  stood  white  and  hesitant ;  she  heard 
the  cold,  measured  voice  repeat :  "Where  have 
you  been,  Hester  ?" 

She  said  then,  "Do  you  wish  me  to  tell  you, 
with  Julia  here  ?" 

Julia  closed  her  fan,  and  rose  at  once.  "I  don't 
wish  to  stay,  Mother,  Hester,"  she  said  scorn- 
fully, "if  you're  going  to  quarrel.  It  is  not 
interesting  to  me." 

"There's  no  need  for  you  to  go,  Julia,"  Mrs. 
Carrick  declared.  "Hester  is  behaving  foolishly — 
and " 

"Mamma,  please!"  Julia  interrupted.  "I've 
told  you  that  I  don't  wish  to  listen.  Hester  and  I 
are  not  children." 

"Are  you  correcting  me,  Julia  ?"  Mrs.  Carrick 
said  stiffly.  Julia,  with  light  laughter  retorted, 
"No,  Mamma.  I'm  only  reminding  you  that 
Hester  and  I  are  old  enough  to  think  and  act 
occasionally  for  ourselves.  Hester,  you  don't 
want  me  to  stay,  do  you  ? — "  with  a  glance  of 
sympathy  and  amusement  at  her  sister.  At  Hester's 
shake  of  head,  Julia  nodded,  fluttered  forward  to 
her  mother,  and  bent  to  kiss  her :  "Good  night, 
Mamma." 

Mrs.  Carrick  received  her  kiss  placidly,  and 
answered,  "Good  night,  Julia." 

Julia,  with  a  smile  at  Hester,  walked  slowly 
from  the  room,  her  tarlatan  gown  rustling  and 
billowing,  the  flickering  of  the  candle-light  rinding 
the  gleam  in  the  gold  of  her  hair,  and  touching 
the  crystals  at  her  ears  and  the  rose-whiteness  of 
her  shoulders.  Hester  had  a  sense  of  her  sister's 
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beauty,  as  of  a  spirit  and  possible  alliance  strange 
to  her. 

Mrs.  Carrick  was  silent,  till  the  door  was 
closed — motionless  and  inscrutable  of  look — her 
features,  marble  in  their  repose  and  pallor,  revealing 
nothing  of  her  thoughts  or  resentment  of  Julia's 
defection.  She  said  then,  "I  am  waiting  to  hear, 
Hester,  whom  you  visited  this  evening  ?" 

"You  know,  Mamma,"  Hester  said  quietly. 
"You've  guessed,  so  soon  as  you  noticed  that  I 
had  been  walking." 

"Hester,"  her  mother  said,  her  voice  expression- 
less and  her  gaze  clear  and  direct,  "long  ago  I 
saved  your  name ;  I  kept  secret  your  association 
with  this  man.  You  have  lived  a  secluded  yet 
safe  life  with  me.  You  have  been  compelled,  as 
your  sister  and  I,  to  work  hard,  yet  always  as  a 
gentlewoman,  and  like  Julia  and  myself,  you  have 
won  and  hold  an  honoured  name.  Will  you  throw 
all  this  away  in  folly  ?  Will  you  destroy  all  that  I 
have  built  ?  Yes,  folly,  folly — it  is  no  more  than 
folly — for  thought  of  your  duty  to  this  man  or 
this  child." 

Hester  said  lifelessly,  "Have  I  spoken  of  duty, 
Mother  ?" 

"I  can  imagine  no  other  cause  in  you,  Hester." 

She  said,  with  a  choking  sob,  "You  can't !  Duty ! 
It  isn't  that.  It  isn't  because  he  is  my  husband." 

"I  question  that,  Hester." 

"Do  you  ?  You  have  deceived  yourself,  Mother, 
as  you  have  deceived  others." 

"If  I  have  deceived  others,  or  myself,  Hester, 
it  has  been  for  you." 

"Mother !  Mother  1  Is  it  more  shameful  to 
me  that  a  convict  is  my  husband  than  that  .  .  . 
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than  that  .  .  .  oh,  I  can  scarcely  say  this, 
Mother — is  it  more  shameful  to  have  given  my 
child  into  cruel  hands  than  to  acknowledge  and  to 
tend  my  child  ?  Only  for  a  name ;  the  folly  of  a 
name  1" 

"The  child  was  given  into  honest  hands,  Hester." 

"And  my  husband  given  back  to  slavery — cruel 
slavery — on  a  charge  that  was  not  true." 

"Hester,  he  deserved  a  heavier  punishment  for 
his  conduct  toward  you." 

"He  loved  me,  Mother.  That  was  his  only  sin 
against  me — loving  me.  And  he  was  only  a  boy ; 
and  I  was  just  a  foolish  girl.  And  .  .  .  and  .  .  . 
remembering  him,  as  he  was  then,  and  seeing  him 
to-day  .  .  .  to-night,  as  he  is  now,  as  he  has 
been  made  by  all  the  dreadful  years,  what  must  I 
think  of  you,  Mother  ?" 

She  said,  unmoved,  "Why  did  you  go  to  his 
house  to-night,  Hester  ?" 

"Hoping  to  see  my  child." 

"Did  you  see  her  ?" 

"No.    He  would  not  let  me  see  her.    No." 

"What  does  he  think  to  do  ?  What  does  he 
hope  ?  That  I  shall  receive  the  child  ?" 

"I  ask  this  of  you,  Mother,  Mother  1" 

"Hester,  how  can  you  ask — dare  to  ask  ?"  she 
said,  with  bitter  scom. 

"If  ...  if  ...  she  were  admitted  under 
another  name ;  if  he  could  be  induced  to  consent 
to  this  ?" 

"Hester.    I  have  no  dealings  with  this  man." 

"But  if  none  knew ?" 

"Hester,  how  absurd!" 

"Not  absurd,  Mother." 

"How  false,  then,  to  my  trust  1"  she  said.    "Do 
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you  credit  me,  Hester,  with  no  standard  of  honour 
and  fair  dealing  and  duty  toward  the  parents  of 
my  girls,  that  you  ask  this  ?  Bring  secretly  into 
my  school  a  convict's  daughter !" 

Hester  cried  out,  "Yet  my  daughter,  Mother!" 

She  said,  with  a  cold  laugh,  "I  don't  believe 
that  the  insolence  this  afternoon  was  more  than  the 
fellow's  show  of  hate  and  defiance  toward  me.  I 
do  not  expect  further  attempt  from  him.  You 
may  be  better  informed  than  I,  Hester.  But  under- 
stand this  clearly  :  I  go  my  way  ;  I  do  my  duty,  as 
I  interpret  my  duty.  I  bid  you  have  no  dealings, 
no  communication,  with  this  fellow.  I  expect  you 
to  go  about  your  work  as  usual  as  though  nothing 
had  happened.  And  let  this  fellow  have  a  care ; 
for  surely  as  I  punished  his  effrontery  long  ago, 
I  shall  punish  again.  On  any  new  attempt,  to 
injure  me,  or  force  himself  upon  our  notice,  I  go 
to  the  Governor  himself.  I  warn  you,  Hester,  and 
I  warn  him.  And  I  demand  obedience." 

"You  demand  that  again  .  .  .  again  ...  I 
put  him  out  of  my  life,"  she  said  in  a  leaden  tone, 
not  looking  at  her  mother.  "Yes,  I  might  obey 
in  this — but  for  my  child,  Mother." 

"Hester,  I  demand!" 

"Mother,  I'll  not  obey!" 


CHAPTER    XI 

SATURDAY 

ON  Monday  Mrs.  Carrick's  Boarding  and  Day 
School  for  the  Daughters  of  Gentlefolk 
would  reopen.  On  Friday  and  Saturday 
the  main  road  coaches  halted  at  the  end  of  the  lane 
to  set  down  daughters  of  Midland  and  Derwent 
Valley  gentlefolk ;  of  sound  Colonial  stock  from 
East  India  Company  and  English  agricultural 
parentage  ;  red-eyed,  red-nosed  daughters  of  gentle- 
folk :  for  the  most,  moist  of  pocket  handkerchiefs, 
dusty  of  bonnets,  of  plaid  dresses,  of  starched 
petticoats,  dusty  of  shoes  and  frills.  There  they 
were,  set  down  at  the  corner  of  the  lane  from  the 
New  town  Road,  with  their  boxes,  linen-covered 
and  initialled  :  those  boxes  with  their  best  muslins, 
their  blue  linen,  their  foulards  and  their  bareges, 
their  infinite  supply  of  starched  and  frilled  gar- 
ments, their  boxes  with  their  Sunday  bonnets. 

Miss  Hester  in  the  Carrick  carriage  and  Miss 
Corder,  the  governess,  in  a  cab  to  receive  these 
daughters  of  gentlefolk,  to  check  alike  sniffling  and 
giggling — oh,  awfully  to  repress  giggling! — to 
substitute  dry  handkerchiefs  for  hopelessly  moist 
and  crumpled  cambric,  to  comfort  and  to  caress, 
and,  like  ogresses,  Hester  had  thought  on  many 
such  occasions,  to  carry  them  off  to  Carrick  Castle 
and  Mamma  as  the  presiding  Ogress,  and  to  Miss 
Julia,  and  to  Mrs.  Loyne — Mamma  had  admitted 
long  since  her  hesitation  in  engaging  even  so 
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impeccable  a  matron,  widow  of  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  England,  so  rigid,  so  frigid,  so  practical 
yet  so  devout — Mamma  had  hesitated  for  the 
implied  indelicacy  of  the  name. 

Daughters  of  gentlefolk,  guarded  by  Mammas 
and  Papas,  and  driven  up  to  the  very  doors  of 
Carrick  Castle,  and  given  over  into  the  custody  of 
Mrs.  Carrick  as  Prime  Ogress.  Mamma  bland, 
placid  and  stately.  Julia  coldly  elegant.  Hester 
pale  and  abstracted,  and  smiling  wanly  and  remotely 
to  the  compliments  of  parents  or  guardians,  and 
the  affection  of  old  pupils.  Gentle,  kindly,  and 
consoling  to  shy  and  sobbing  new  pupils.  Direct- 
ing swiftly  and  competently  the  reception  and  dis- 
posal of  young  ladies  and  their  wardrobes,  the 
service  of  tea  to  Mammas  and  Papas,  and  at  six 
o'clock  presiding  over  the  urn  at  the  long  tea- 
table  and  the  assemblage  of  young  ladies,  so  far 
resigned  to  destiny  now  as  to  nibble  bread  and 
butter  and  plain — oh,  plainest  of  plain  cake,  and 
to  sip  the  weakest  of  weak  tea. 

Sparing  Mamma  all  responsibility  on  the 
Saturday  evening  except  at  prayers.  Making  her 
round  of  the  dormitories,  to  comfort  still  this  or 
that  sobbing  daughter  of  gentlefolk,  to  tuck  up 
this  or  that  restless  daughter  of  gentlefolk,  and, 
because  of  the  warmth  of  the  summer  night,  dis- 
regarding all  principles  of  health,  all  risks  of 
deaths  of  cold,  by  opening  the  casement  windows 
slightly.  Worn  out,  she  sought  at  last  her  own 
room,  but,  for  the  thought  of  Holtham  and  the 
little  girl — what  could  be  her  name  ?  Something 
so  dear,  so  delightful,  so  absurd  1 — not  to  go  to  bed, 
not  to  think  of  sleep,  but  to  sit  by  the  window, 
conjecturing,  hoping,  doubting  and  fearing : 
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what  did  Holtham' s  silence  for  these  days  mean  ? 

Through  fear  of  Mrs.  Carrick's  influence  and  of 
official  retaliation-risk  to  his  hard-won  liberty, 
return  to  his  prison,  or  for  thought  of  Hester,  pity 
of  her,  or  for  manliness  in  spite  of  all  the  degra- 
dation of  the  years,  could  Holtham  have  abandoned 
his  thought  of  a  hostile  move  against  Carrick 
House,  and  his  demand  that  the  little  girl  should 
be  admitted  to  the  school  have  meant  no  more  than 
he  had  said  that  night :  he  had  been  drinking  heavily, 
that  was  all. 

She  pictured  him  as  he  had  come  to  the  house 
that  afternoon,  arrogant  and  vulgar,  the  strength 
suggested  by  the  broadcloth — covered  shoulders, 
the  muscular  arms,  the  coarse,  jewelled  hands,  the 
pride  and  play  of  his  eyes,  yet  in  his  power  and 
strength  and  confident  poise  of  head,  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  stoop  of  servitude,  the  calloused  hands, 
the  broad,  flat  nails,  the  husky  voice,  the  ineradi- 
cable stain  of  penal  servitude. 

And  the  brutal  and  besotted  figure  of  him  at 
his  house,  the  parade  of  drunkenness,  and  the 
display  of  hate  and  contempt  for  her — for  all  the 
Carricks.  The  figure  stamping  out  her  picture  of 
him,  treasured  down  the  years,  as  handsome  lad, 
with  all  the  possibilities  for  good  in  him,  if  only 
...  if  only  Heaven  had  been  merciful  to  him 
and  her !  If  only  God  had  willed  that  she  should 
be  the  redemption  of  her  lover  .  .  .  lover  .  .  . 
lover  I 

Could  she  have  cared  ;  could  she  have  loved  to 
distraction ;  could  she  have  stepped  down  from 
her  high  place,  to  face  life  with  him,  had  she 
thought,  dreamed,  that  the  Holtham  of  to-day 
could  be  ? 
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Idle  to  tell  herself  that  this  Holtham  was  not 
the  man  whom  she  and  he  would  have  fashioned 
from  life,  but  the  creature  of  the  prisons !  Idle 
the  thought,  the  wild  fancy,  the  desperate  sense  of 
duty,  that  she,  his  wife,  and  mother  of  his  child, 
should  face  the  world  with  him  still — destiny  with 
him  still!  Idle  the  thought  ever  to  love — endure 
him,  drunkard,  degraded.  Ever  ! 

But  for  the  little  girl. 

Oh,  the  little  girl  with  the  dark,  untidy  ringlets 
under  the  silly,  big  bonnet,  with  the  flaunting 
silken  ribbons  1  Oh,  the  poor,  pretty,  over-dressed 
little  girl,  frightened,  shrinking,  sobbing,  repelled 
by  her  own  folk!  Oh,  the  years,  the  years,  of 
childhood  warped  by  harshness,  cruelty!  Oh,  the 
laughter  and  the  light  that  should  have  been — 
and  had  not  been — through  hateful  wrong  I  Oh,  the 
poor,  little,  thin  shoulders  through  the  foolish 
frock,  the  peaked  white  face,  the  sad  lips !  Oh, 
the  years  that  might  have  been  for  the  little  girl 
and  her  mother! 

Hester's  fingers,  loosening  her  hair  before  her 
dressing-glass,  twined  as  though  to  pluck  out  the 
golden  strands.  She  saw  the  reflection  of  her 
face,  white,  desperate  and  tormented,  and  her 
bloodless  lips.  And  with  her  thought  of  the  little 
girl,  the  years  that  had  been,  and  the  years  that  were 
to  be  in  Holtham' s  charge,  her  spirit  was  quickened, 
strengthened,  for  revolt  against  her  mother,  the 
placid,  passionless  woman  of  these  days,  going  her 
cold  and  languid  way  as  headmistress  of  Carrick 
House,  making  no  further  mention  of  Holtham, 
pretending  that  life  was  passed  in  its  narrow, 
rigid  way,  as  though  nothing  had  happened, 
nothing  could  happen  to  disturb  the  silence  of 
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its  cloisters,  and  to  challenge  her  dignity  and  self- 
esteem  and  peace.  As  though  .  .  . 

She  heard  a  tapping  on  the  door,  and  at  Julia's 
question,  "May  I  come  in,  please,  Hester  ?"  she 
answered  wearily,  "Yes,  Julia." 

Not  the  prim,  stiff  Miss  Julia,  in  the  reception 
of  parent  or  guardian,  but  a  fair  and  laughing  Julia, 
rose-red  and  rose-white,  in  her  rose-striped  taffeta 
gown,  fluttered  into  the  room,  put  her  arms  about 
Hester,  and  said  with  laughing  excitement,  "Wish 
me  happiness,  Hester,  please — please  1  You  do, 
don't  you,  darling  ?" 

"Why,  always,  always,  Julia,"  Hester  said, 
laughing  faintly  to  her  laughter.  "But  why  to-night 
rather  than  any  other  night  ?"  ;  and  with  sudden 
startled  thought,  "You  mean— don't  you? — that 
Mr.  Marley  has  asked  you  to  marry  him,  and  you've 
accepted  him." 

She  was  unable  to  exclude  the  thought  of  Henry 
Marley's  hostility  toward,  and  contempt  for, 
Holtham ;  her  tone  was  dull  and  lifeless,  and  its 
influence  on  her  sister  was  instant.  They  were 
standing  before  the  tall  mirror — Hester  wan  and 
delicate  and  sombre  of  dress,  in  contrast  with 
Julia's  animation,  good  looks  and  becoming  gown. 
Julia's  face  flushed ;  her  eyes  grew  angry ;  her 
white  arms  sank  from  Hester's  shoulders. 

She  said  coldly,  "Is  this  all  you  have  to  say  to 
me,  Hester  ?  Knowing  how  I  love  Henry ;  how 
I've  hoped  1  Hester,  if  it  had  been  you,  if  you  and 
Will  Guard  were  to  be  married,  as  ...  as  ... 
I  hope  you  will  be  some  day  .  .  .  soon,  do  you 
think  I'd  have  spoken  so  ?" 

"How  .   .   .   spoken  ?"  Hester  faltered. 

"So  coldly,  Hester," 
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"Dear,  I'm  very  tired." 

'Til  go,  then." 

"No,  please,  please!  Sit  down  by  the  window: 
the  breeze  is  cool." 

"You'll  rest  better  in  bed,  Hester." 

"No,  Julia  dear.  No.  I  want  you  to  talk  to 
me,  and  tell  me  all  about  your  happiness,  and  your 
plans." 

"Oh,  very  well,  then,  Hester."  Julia  sat  down 
in  the  arm-chair  beside  the  open  casement.  Hester 
blew  out  the  candles  before  the  dressing-glass, 
and  drew  back  the  curtains.  The  moonlight 
flooded  the  room.  She  sat  down,  facing  her  sister, 
planning  that  the  shadow  of  the  curtain  should 
not  reveal  her  expression,  and  intending  to  con- 
trol her  voice  and  conceal  the  note  of  terror  .  .  . 
terror.  Julia's  happiness  in  the  engagement  with 
Henry  Marley !  "Well,  darling  ?" 

"Hester,  I  didn't  think,  I  didn't  dream,"  Julia 
said,  petulantly,  "that  you  could  begrudge  me  my 
happiness." 

"Julia,  how  can  you  think  so  ?" 

"But,  Hester,  your  tone  and  your  look  when  I 
told  you.  If  you'd  hated  Henry  or  been  afraid  of 
him " 

"But  I  don't  hate  him,  Julia,  and  I'm  not  afraid 
of  him." 

"I'm  not  so  sure,  Hester.  You  were  so  strange 
the  other  evening  when  he  quarrelled  with  Will 
Guard  for  forming  a  partnership  with  Father's 
assigned  servant." 

"I  thought,"  Hester  said  in  muffled  tone,  "that 
he  should  be  more  tolerant,  Julia.  The  man  has 
served  his  sentence,  and  he  should  be  given  the 
chance  to  redeem  himself  and  to  lead  a  new  life." 
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"Yes,  Hester,  but  Henry  thinks — I  know  because 
he's  spoken  very  seriously  of  this  to  me — that  Will 
Guard  is  really  betraying  his  own  class  in  taking 
a  convict  as  his  partner,  even  though  the  man  is 
so  rich.  Henry  thinks,  as  Mamma  thinks,  that 
Will  Guard,  coming  like  Henry,  of  an  old  English 
county  family,  should  think  more  of  his  class  than 
to  mix  with  the  prisoners.  You  know  Henry's 
father  and  Will's  father  were  officers  of  the  East 
India  Company,  before  they  settled  here." 

"I  don't  think  many  people  follow  that  principle," 
Hester  said  faintly. 

"No.  But  Henry  thinks  they  should.  At  any 
rate,  in  the  case  of  a  man  like  Holtham.  Why, 
Henry  says  he's  notorious  in  Hobarton  already, 
though  he's  been  free  so  few  months." 

"But,  Julia,"  Hester  protested,  "you  were 
going  to  tell  me,  weren't  you,  of  your  engage- 
ment ?" 

"If  you  care  to  listen,  Hester." 

"Why,  of  course  I  do.  When  did  he  propose, 
dear  ?"' 

"This  evening.  He  asked  Mamma's  permission, 
just  after  dinner.  And  then  he  proposed  to  me. 
And,  Hester,  Hester,  you  can't  dream  what  it 
means  to  me.  How  much  he  is  to  me.  He's  so 
handsome,  isn't  he,  Hester  ?" 

"Yes,  oh,  yes." 

"And  so  rich.  Though  that  doesn't  matter  to 
me.  But  I  shall  love  his  wonderful  house  in  the 
Midlands — it's  so  richly  furnished." 

"He's  so  wealthy  and  he  thinks  so  much  of 
England  that  I  wonder  he  cares  to  live  in  a  Colony," 
Hester  said,  repressing  a  sneer. 

"I  suppose  it's  because  his  home  is  here,  after 
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all,  Hester.  But  he  intends  that  we  travel  soon 
after  we're  married." 

"When  do  you  think  to  marry,  Julia  ?" 

"He  wants  it  to  be  soon.  But  Mamma  seems 
unwilling  for  some  reason.  She  spoke  of  putting 
it  off  till  the  end  of  the  year.  Isn't  that  idea  absurd, 
darling  ?  She  said  she  didn't  know  how  she  could 
carry  on  the  school  alone.  And  when  I  reminded 
her  that  surely  with  you  and  another  governess 
to  take  my  place,  she  could  manage  quite  easily, 
she  didn't  answer.  I  thought  for  some  reason 
she  seemed  doubtful  about  you,  Hester." 

Hester  was  silent,  sitting  back  in  her  chair,  so 
that  the  shadow  hid  her  face  still  when  the  curtain 
blew  in  with  the  breeze. 

"Hester,"  Julia  said,  leaning  forward,  "I  can't 
imagine  that  you've  felt  about  anyone — ever  been 
in  love  so  much  that  you  can  understand  how  I 
feel  about  Harry  Marley.  No,  that  isn't  mere 
selfishness,  and  it  isn't  love-sickness  ;  I'm  not  a 
silly  girl,  thinking  no  one  can  ever  have  loved  as 
she ;  I'm  not  so  very  young,  after  all.  It's  only 
how  I  think  of  you,  Hester  ;  just  gentle  and  kind 
and  placid,  and  beautiful  in  your  way :  you'd 
be  lovely,  Hester,  if  you  had  more  animation." 

"Dear,  but  I'm  weary,"  Hester  whispered. 

"Of  all  to-day's  work  and  worry — you  must 
be." 

"No,  of  life." 

Julia  did  not  heed  her,  talking  now  in  a  gay 
tone  yet  with  a  suggestion  of  apprehension : 
"Hester,  the  other  evening,  when  you  wouldn't 
go  with  me  to  the  concert — it's  the  first  request 
you've  refused  me  I  can  remember — and  when  we 
came  home,  Mamma  and  I,  you  were  so  strange 
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and  pale,  while  Harry  and  Will  Guard  were  talking 
about  that  man  Holtham.  And  later  you  and 
Mamma  quarrelled ;  oh,  I  know.  I  didn't  ask 
the  reason.  I  don't  want  to  know :  only  .  .  . 
only,  Hester,  you  and  Mamma  have  scarcely  spoken 
to  each  other  since,  and  I  know  that  she  is  grieving 
and  worrying — oh,  dreadfully!" 

"She  does  not  show  it,"  Hester  said  bitterly. 

"No.  But  I  can  tell,"  Julia  said.  "And  I  have 
been  worrying,  too.  It's  like  a  cloud  over 
my  happiness,  Hester ;  the  thought,  the  fear, 
that  the  quarrel  is  more  serious  than  I'd  have 
thought  possible  a  week  ago,  and  that  it  may 
relate  in  some  way  to  this  Holtham." 

"How  ...  to  ...  Holtham  ?"  Hester  asked 
in  a  stifled  tone. 

"I  know  the  man  came  to  the  house  with  his 
daughter — he  said  the  child  was  his  daughter : 
Janet  told  me.  I  know  that  he  had  the  impudence 
to  think  that  Mamma  would  admit  the  child  to 
the  school." 

"Have  you  spoken  to  Mamma  ?" 

"Mamma  has  declined  to  tell  me,  Hester,"  Julia 
said.  And — with  sudden  terror  in  her  voice — 
"Hester,  there  isn't,  there  can't  have  been  .  .  . 
Hester,  the  man  hasn't  any  hold  over  us,  has  he  ? 
That  isn't  the  reason  why  you've  never  cared,  even 
for  Guard  ?" 

Hester  started  up ;  Julia  rose  instantly,  her 
hands  stretching  toward  her  sister  as  to  embrace 
her.  Hester  avoided  her  hands,  leaning  back 
against  the  window-sill,  and  demanding  harshly, 
"What  has  Mamma  said  to  you  ?" 

"Nothing!     Nothing,  Hester  1" 

"Oh,  why  pretend  ?    Why  lie  to  me  ?    She  told 
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you,  didn't  she  ?  Didn't  she  ?  What  Holtham 
is  to  me." 

White  and  trembling,  Julia  repeated,  "Is  to  you ! 
What  can  he  be  to  you  ?" 

Hester  said  slowly  and  hoarsely,  her  head  held 
high,  yet  her  eyes  blind  with  tears,  "He  is  my 
husband,  and  the  little  girl  is  mine.  And  they  are 
all  to  me." 

Julia  did  not  speak,  but  stared  at  her  with  eyes 
of  horror. 

Hester  went  on,  her  voice  now  hoarse,  now  rising, 
shrill  and  strained,  "All  to  me.  Life  to  me.  The 
little  girl,  my  little  girl,  Holtham's,  Holtham's. 
You,  and  Marley,  and  Guard,  and  Mother,  how 
can  you  count  to  me  ?  What  can  you  ever  be  in 
my  life  ?  Don't  stare  at  me  like  that  1  Don't  sneer 
at  me!" 

"Hester  !" 

"Julia,  only  pity  me.  You  don't  speak,  Julia. 
You  only  stare  at  me  and  sneer.  You  only  think, 
not  of  me,  the  sorrow  and  the  shame  to  me; 
of  Holtham,  Holtham,  or  my  broken  heart,  my 
love,  my  longing  for  my  little  girl.  You  only 
think  of  Marley  and  his  pride,  and  of  the  hurt  to 
you." 

Julia  cried  out  in  harsh  and  jangling  tone, 
"Your  heart !  Your  shame !  Your  sorrow !  What 
of  me  and  mine  ?  Oh,  I've  always  suspected, 
guessed,  why  Holtham  was  sent  away  from  the 
Richmond  house,  and  why  I  was  kept  at  school 
all  that  year.  But  now  .  .  .  now,  when  happi- 
ness offers  to  me,  your  folly,  your  wickedness,  is 
to  spoil  all  my  life,  my  life." 

Hester  retorted,  "How  can  it  hurt  you ;  matter 
to  you  ?  Marley  need  not  know,  till  you're 
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married,  need  he  ?  You  and  Mother  won't  tell 
Marley." 

"I  have  a  sense  of  honour,  Hester,"  Julia  cried  ; 
Hester  answered  with  bitter  scorn,  "But  you'll 
not  speak,  Julia.  You'll  not  tell  him  till  you're 
married.  You  love  him  so  much,  you  tell  me  : 
you  won't  lose  his  love,  and  his  name,  and  all  he 
offers  you,  for  sense  of  honour." 

"Hester,  you're  hateful.  If  I  keep  silence,  it 
will  be  for  you  and  Mamma,  not  for  myself.  But 
you,  Hester,  but  you,  and  such  a  man  as  Holtham ! 
Will  you — can  he — keep  silence  ?" 

Hester  said  harshly,  "I  shall  keep  silence — for 
a  price.  And  keep  him  silent — for  a  price." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Hester  ?" 

"My  little  girl,  if  she  comes  to  the  school,  as 
any  other  girl.  If  I  can  teach  her,  tend  her,  watch 
over  her,  like  any  other  girl." 

"Hester,  you  know  that's  impossible.  Mamma 
will  not  consent." 

"Oh,  will  she  not  ?"  Hester  sneered,  with  a  dark 
sense  of  triumph  on  her.  "But  she  will !  It  is  my 
price,  Julia." 

"But  it  would  ruin  the  school  which  Mamma 
has  built  up  out  of  poverty.  Hester !  You  can't 
mean  it ;  you  can't  dream." 

"I  dream.  I  dream.  .  .  .  You'd  better  go  now, 
Julia.  I  can't  bear  any  more." 

"Hester,  I  thought,  I  hoped,  when  Harry  and  I 
were  married,  you  would  help  Mamma  to  carry 
on  the  school,  till  you  and  Guard — but  that's 
all  over  now.  Of  course  that's  over.  Hester, 
you've  spoilt  your  own  life.  Don't  spoil  mine! 
Harry  mustn't  know ;  he  couldn't  marry  me  if 
you — if  Holtham " 
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"How  much  he  loves  you,  Julia,  if  his  pride  is 
greater  than  his  justice  to  you  I" 

Julia  said,  sobbing.  "Hester,  if  I  lose  him  through 
you,  I'll  not  forgive  :  all  my  life  I'll  not  forgive 
you.  Hester,  how  can  you  count  this  wretched 
man  as  more  than  me  .  .  .  Mamma  .  .  .  who 
love  you,  Hester  ?" 

"I  do  not  count  him  more." 

"But  you  do,  Hester!" 

"No.    The  little  girl.    My  little  girl  1" 


CHAPTER    XII 

TABBATH 

SUNDAY  morning,  and  the  bells  of  Holy 
Trinity  Church  attuned  to  the  beauty  of 
sunlight  and  the  singing  of  the  breeze. 
Trinity  bells  chiming  from  their  high  pinnacled 
town  of  stone,  pale  gold  to  the  summer  light,  and 
all  the  Sabbath  sounds  subjected  to  the  splendour 
of  the  bells,  the  glory  of  the  bells,  symphonic  with 
the  ecstasy  of  sunlight,  this  silver  floating  of  the 
clouds  across  blue  sky,  this  silver  show  of  sunshine. 

The  low  drift  of  the  white  cloud  crowned  Mt. 
Wellington  with  silver :  in  the  white  haze  rising 
from  the  south,  the  Mount  was  exquisite  in  sea  blue. 

Hester,  walking  sedately  by  Mrs.  Carrick's  side 
down  Argyle  Street,  for  High  Street,  and  Church 
Street,  and  Trinity,  was  faintly  conscious  of  beauty 
all  about  her,  of  gardens  at  few,  stately  houses, 
and  cottage  gardens,  with  the  richness  of  snap- 
dragons, purple  and  yellow  sweet  sultans,  pansies  ; 
roses  blowing  pink  and  white,  and  the  perfume  of 
mignonette,  and  clove  pinks,  with  woodbine  and 
honeysuckle  trailing  about  porches.  And  all  the 
while  picturing  Holtham's  garden  and  its  colours 
and  its  ecstatic  scents,  and  the  tinkling  of  its 
fountain.  And  all  the  while  responding  to  the 
silver  sounding  of  the  bells. 

Mrs.  Carrick's  girls,  twelve  now  assembled  for 
the  opening  of  the  school  to-morrow,  tripping 
two  by  two  to  church.  Miss  Julia  with  Miss 
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Corder  ;  Mrs.  Carrick  with  Miss  Carrick.  Twelve 
girls,  walking  sedately ;  flutter  of  flaxen  curls, 
brown  curls,  black  curls  ;  flutter  of  bonnet  strings 
and  ribbons  ;  decorous  billowing  of  muslin  skirts 
above  stiff-starched  petticoats  ;  decorous  display 
of  frilled  ankles  above  shining  shoes.  The  govern- 
ess neat  in  grey ;  Miss  Julia  exquisite  in  pink- 
striped  taffeta  with  silken  shawl  and  white  veil 
fluttering  before  rose-trimmed  bonnet ;  little  leaf- 
green  parasol  upraised  against  sunlight.  Mrs. 
Carrick  majestic  in  black  silk  and  floating  Cashmere 
shawl ;  Miss  Hester  pale  and  colourless  in  blue 
taffeta,  blue-ribboned  straw  bonnet,  with  little 
parasol  of  white. 

Mrs.  Carrick,  then,  her  daughters,  the  governess, 
and  twelve  young  ladies  walking,  two  by  two, 
descending  the  hill,  by  the  way  through  fields, 
past  gardens,  across  the  bridge  spanning  the 
stream ;  past  mansions,  past  cottages. 

Wheeling  to  right,  ignoring  the  tavern  set 
back  from  the  road,  with  a  drunken  reprobate 
propped  against  the  sawn  tree-trunk ;  ignoring 
the  neat  stone  tavern  to  left ;  ignoring  .  the 
dissenting  chapel — dear  me,  yesl 

Wheeling  to  left,  and  passing  up  Church  Street 
toward  Holy  Trinity  crowning  the  hill. 

It  rose  in  a  splendour  of  golden  stone  against 
the  hazy  blue  of  the  morning,  a  very  glory  to  the 
Lord  in  loveliness  of  form,  to  that  high  belfry, 
where  the  bells  summoned  to  worship,  and 
acclaimed  the  loving  kindness  of  God.  And  all 
the  sounding  of  the  eight  bells  was  praise,  and  all 
was  beauty,  and  in  the  sweetness  of  the  bells,  in 
the  joy  of  the  bells,  there  seemed  the  very  spirit 
of  the  morning,  and  of  youth,  and  of  laughter,  or 
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in  the  more  solemn  tones,  the  deeper  soundings, 
a  call  to  thought,  to  hope,  to  reverence,  and  to 
intercession  with  the  Lord,  yet  as  with  a  loving 
Parent,  and  to  the  reflection  that  on  these  sunlit 
moments  life  was  as  fleeting  as  on  the  wings  of 
this  lilting,  leaping  breeze,  and  to  supplication  for 
a  mercy  immeasurable  and  enduring. 

Hester  had  heed  of  beauty  still,  despite  her  fears 
and  sadness.  Sounds  of  praise  and  promise 
seemed  to  float  to  her  mind  upon  the  music  of  the 
bells,  ever  upon  the  sounding  of  the  bells :  "O  give 
thanks  unto  the  Lord  for  He  is  gracious,  and  His 
mercy  endureth  for  ever." 

She  bowed  her  head,  passing  by  the  high,  carved 
doorway  into  the  columned  dimness  of  the  church — 
dimness  it  seemed  after  the  bright  glitter  of  the 
sunlight.  She  waited  with  Mamma,  watchful  of 
the  decorous  entry  of  twelve  young  ladies  into 
three  box-pews,  to  right  against  the  wall ;  Miss 
Corder  took  the  end  seat  of  the  first  pew ;  Julia 
the  second,  Hester  the  third,  Mamma,  in  the 
fourth  pew,  sat  in  state  and  alone.  Hester  assured 
herself  of  the  bowing  of  bonnets  and  of  the  mur- 
mur of  prayers  ere  she  bent  her  head.  Her  prayers 
were  formless,  as  her  purpose,  for  Holtham  and  the 
child ;  she  had  an  indefinite  sense  of  striving  to 
fashion  supplication,  not  for  guidance,  not  for  pity 
and  forgiveness  for  herself,  but  only  for  Holtham, 
only  for  the  little  girl. 

She  raised  her  head ;  she  was  dimly  responsive 
to  the  beauty  of  environment,  splendour  of 
columns,  dark  splendour  of  the  arched  roofs, 
austerity  of  altar  and  gilding  of  cross,  silver  of 
glass,  and  its  glory  of  crimson  and  gold,  and  a 
heavenly  blue.  She  heeded  the  rustling,  fluttering 
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and  whispering ;  she  noted  the  whiteness  of 
feathered  bonnets,  the  flowers,  the  ribbons,  shawls 
and  mantles,  a  medley  of  colours  become  a  harmony 
as  by  the  serene  lighting  of  the  church  from  its 
high  windows  ;  contrast  of  black  of  broadcloth, 
whiteness  of  linen  ;  prosperous  folk  of  Hobarton 
and  poor ;  fashion  and  fustian.  She  sat  stiffly  in 
her  pew,  pretending,  from  habit,  to  maintain  a 
dragon-like  watchfulness  over  her  charges,  no 
whispering,  no  giggling — good  gracious,  no !  No 
restlessness  ;  no  creaking  of  the  pews  ;  no  turn- 
ing of  heads,  no  sidelong  glances,  but  decorum 
through  those  few  moments  ere  the  sounding  of 
the  voice  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Palmer,  the  giving  out 
of  the  hymn,  the  music  of  the  organ  from  its 
gallery,  the  blending  of  voices  from  galleries  and 
from  about  her  in  a  richness  of  tone. 

She  did  not  share  in  the  singing  of  the  hymn. 
Her  lips  moved  through  the  responses  from  her 
practice  of  example  to  the  girls.  She  heard  the 
sweetness  of  their  singing  and  the  fineness  of 
Julia's  voice.  She  heard  the  murmur  and  the 
softness  of  responses,  the  dignity  of  the  clergy- 
man's voice ;  she  was  responsive,  as  always,  to 
the  Psalms,  the  plaint  and  the  beauty  of  the  organ 
and  the  singers  ;  her  spirit  seemed  merged  in  this 
plaint  and  this  beauty.  Her  spirit,  not  her  voice, 
bore  share  in  the  praise,  the  protest,  the  hope,  the 
faith,  the  pride ;  her  spirit  sang  : 

"O  that  men  would  therefore  praise  the  Lord  for  His 
goodness  ;  and  declare  the  wonders  that  He  doeth  for  the 
children  of  men. 

"For  He  sadsfieth  the  empty  soul :  and  filleth  the  hungry 
soul  with  goodness. 

"Such  as  sit  in  darkness,  and  in  the  shadow  of  death,  being 
fast  bound  in  misery  and  iron.  .  .  ." 
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She  started,  trembled,  knew  her  face  stained 
with  hot  colour,  seeing  thus  late  in  the  service 
Holtham  and  the  child  conducted  swiftly  and 
noiselessly  up  the  aisle  by  the  old  grey  verger  to 
the  empty  pew  immediately  before  the  Carrick 
pews.  She  thought  instantly  to  control  sick  sense 
of  swoon  and  sick  fear,  seeing  his  tall,  black-clad 
figure,  and  the  blue  silken  dress  and  the  absurd, 
white  straw  bonnet  with  the  vivid  red  ribbons  of 
the  little  girl. 

She  conjectured,  trembling,  Holtham's  purpose 
in  coming  to  the  church.  She  saw  him  set  down 
his  high  hat  and  gloves  and  cane,  and  the  velvet- 
bound,  metal-clasped  prayer  book  for  the  child. 
Hester  noticed  that  he  did  not  bow  in  prayer, 
but  stood,  high  of  head,  square  of  shoulders  : 
she  had  a  sense  of  challenge  to  the  Holy  place, 
the  worshippers,  the  Lord.  Almost  the  figures 
faded  from  her  sight  through  the  swimming  of 
her  senses. 

"O  that  men  would  therefore  praise  the  Lord  for  His 
goodness,  and  declare  the  wonders  that  He  doeth  for  the 
children  of  men." 

The  verse  of  the  Psalm  rolled  about  her  in  a 
mocking  splendour  of  sound. 


CHAPTER    XIII 

WALKING    HOME 

THE  service,  which  had  seemed  intolerable 
to   Hester,  was   ended  ;    she  was   walking 
down  the  aisle  beside  her  mother,  following 
Julia,  the  governess,  and  the  girls  toward  the  door. 
The  organ  sounded  softly  from  the  gallery. 

Forms  and  colours  grew  indefinite  as  the  notes 
of  stately  music ;  shadows  of  the  church  seemed 
closing  in  upon  her,  with  the  realization  that  the 
little  girl  was  walking  to  her  right ;  she  fought 
against  sick  sense  of  fainting,  the  wild  beating  of 
her  heart,  and  the  trembling  of  her  hands.  On  the 
meeting  of  the  streams  of  worshippers  in  the  porch 
the  child  was  thrust  against  her ;  involuntarily 
Hester's  hand  stole  out  about  her  shoulders  ;  at  the 
touch  the  child  glanced  up  at  her  and  smiled  shyly. 
The  sunlight  flowed  into  the  doorway ;  with 
the  instant  thought  and  the  fear  still  of  her  mother, 
Julia,  and  the  spectators,  Hester  withdrew  her 
arm  :  she  did  not  glance  at  Holtham,  now  moving 
forward.  Following  custom  she  set  herself  to 
marshalling  her  charges  in  the  churchyard  to  the 
right  of  the  porch.  Mrs.  Carrick  stood  composed, 
and  imperturbable,  and  pretending  to  ignore 
Holtham  passing  by  with  the  child.  The  girls 
were  assembled  under  the  eyes  of  Julia  and  the 
governess ;  Hester  checked  swiftly  the  stifled 
sounds  of  giggling  :  "Helen  !  Helen  Millard,  do 
you  hear  me  ?" 
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"Yes,  Miss  Carrick." 

"Why  are  you  laughing  ?  How  dare  you  laugh  ?" 
Hester  demanded  with  a  sudden  note  of  fierceness 
in  her  tone,  at  the  thought,  the  knowledge,  that  the 
girls  were  laughing  at  the  child,  going  by  in  her 
absurd  blue  silk  frock,  and  big  bonnet,  with 
display  of  lace  petticoat  and  frills  under  the 
bulging  skirt,  the  elaborate  prayer-book  in  her 
little  gloved  hand;  stepping  at  Holtham's  side 
toward  the  waiting  carriage  glittering  with  glass 
and  metal,  and  the  restive  horses  held  by  a  coach- 
man in  livery.  Hester  understood  the  stares,  the 
whispering  and  the  tittering  from  the  throng  about 
the  porch,  and  knew  their  purport. 

Holtham  .  .  .  the  notorious  Holtham!  The 
enriched  convict ;  but  who  was  the  child  ? 

She  saw  him  help  the  child  lightly  and  tenderly 
into  the  carriage;  then  turn,  and  survey  boldly 
and  contemptuously  the  crowd  moving  slowly 
from  the  doorway  of  the  church,  or  halted  to 
gossip  and  chatter  and  stare. 

Clearly  she  saw  his  face,  the  sneer  of  the  lips, 
the  scowl  of  the  brows,  and  the  sombre,  burning, 
steel-blue  eyes.  He  seemed,  from  contemptuous 
survey  of  the  congregation,  her  mother,  herself, 
to  look  above  their  heads  at  the  golden  stone,  the 
carved  doorway,  the  chiselled  cross,  and  the  pinnacles 
like  fingers  pointing  to  high  Heaven.  She  had  a 
thought  of  menace,  malediction,  in  the  sudden 
gesture  of  his  right  hand.  He  thrust  his  hat  down 
on  his  brows,  and  turned  and  leaped  into  the 
carriage,  and  closed  the  door  with  a  crash.  The 
coachman  whipped  up,  and  the  carriage  lumbered 
down  the  rough  road  for  High  Street. 

As    from    a    dream    Hester    was    recalled    by 
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Mrs.  Carrick's  level  tone,  "Now,  my  dears,  are  you 
ready  ?  Helen  !  Helen  Millard  !  Really,  you 
are  inattentive.  Now,  please!" 

Hester  watched  the  girls  file,  two  by  two,  from 
the  churchyard  ;  Julia  and  the  governess  followed. 
Mrs.  Carrick  was  saying  calmly,  "Hester,  pray 
take  my  arm.  You  look  pale  as  death,  Hester. 
You  will  not  swoon  here,  in  the  sight  of  all  these 
persons  and  before  the  girls  ?" 

Hester  checked  her  impulse  to  satirical  laughter. 
She  whispered,  "No,  I'll  not  swoon,  here.  I'll  make 
no  scene — cause  no  scandal,  here.  Don't  be  afraid." 

"Thank  you,  Hester." 

In  rose-pink  and  rose-white  Mrs.  Carrick's 
young  ladies  were  passing  down  the  road.  The 
group  of  worshippers  who  had  stayed  to  gossip 
on  the  fineness  of  the  day,  the  quality  of  the  ser- 
mon, and  the  singing,  the  fellow  who  had  driven 
off  in  his  glittering  carriage  with  the  absurdly 
dressed  little  girl :  who  was  she  ? — drew  aside 
for  Mrs.  Carrick,  her  arm,  with  show  of  affection, 
linked  with  her  elder  daughter's. 

"Hester,  don't  you  understand  my  thought, 
my  feeling  ?  This  man  Holtham,  coming  to  the 
church,  thinking  only  to  parade  himself  before 
us,  and  to  make  me  afraid  !" 

"Mother,  can  anyone,  or  anything,  make  you 
afraid  ?" 

They  had  passed  from  the  folk  grouped  about 
the  church,  and  Mrs.  Carrick  withdrew  her  arm 
from  Hester's. 

"No  one,  Hester,  and  nothing,  except  scandal." 

"Mother,  the  child,  the  little  girl :  she  should 
be  walking  with  our  girls.  She  should  be  wearing 
white  or  rose." 
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"It  is  impossible  that  she  be  with  our  girls, 
Hester." 

"Mother,  I  haven't  weakened  :  I  haven't  changed 
my  mind.  The  child  should  be  at  the  school  with 
me,  near  me.  This  must  be,  Mother." 

"Never,  Hester." 


CHAPTER    XIV 

ROSA    ANNE 

HOLTHAM,  in  velvet  jacket  and  plaid 
trousers,  lounged  on  the  couch,  the  smoke 
curling  blue  from  his  cigar.  He  watched 
lazily  the  little  girl,  perched  primly  on  a  high  chair 
at  the  table.  A  bowl  of  almonds  and  raisins,  a  jar 
of  Chinese  ginger  and  a  dish  of  summer  fruit, 
with  blue  plates,  silver  knives  and  forks,  were 
set  upon  the  table,  beside  the  decanter,  water  jug, 
and  half-empty  glass. 

The  windows  were  open,  but  the  curtains 
drawn  against  the  sunlight.  Holtham  saw  with 
grim  amusement  the  little  girl's  changes  of  expres- 
sion in  tasting  ginger,  from  ecstasy  to  wonder,  to 
pain.  He  saw  her  eyes  swim  with  tears,  and  the 
colour  mount  to  her  cheeks. 

"Why,  Rosa  Anne,  what's  the  matter  ?  You 
don't  like  ginger,  is  that  it  ?" 

"I  did  at  first,  sir,"  Rosa  Anne  whispered,  half- 
choking,  "but  I  don't  now." 

"Quite  clearly,"  he  said  grinning.  "Pour  your- 
self a  glass  of  water,  child.  Or  spit  the  ginger  out ; 
don't  stand  on  ceremony  with  me,  my  dear." 

"Oh,  no,  sir  ;  thank  you,  sir.  I'm  better  now  ; 
I've  swallowed  it." 

"Have  some  more." 

"No,  thank  you,  sir." 

Holtham  lay  back  on  the  couch,  puffing  his  cigar. 
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"I  wish  you  wouldn't  call  me  'sir',  child.  Why  do 
you  ?" 

"Because  you're  a  gentleman,  sir,"  Rosa  Anne 
said  primly,  "and  Mrs.  Wing,  sir,  she  said  we  should 
always  say  'sir'  to  gentlemen." 

"Did  she  say  why  ?" 

"Yes,  sir.  She  said,  'Manners  is  money — so 
mind  'em,  or  you'll  mind  me  !' ' 

"Oh,  that's  the  reason.  But  the  estimable  Mrs. 
Wing  deceived  you,  my  dear.  Manners  do  not 
mean  money  or  money  manners — in  my  case. 
Now  you're  to  put  Mrs.  Wing  out  of  your  mind, 
and  her  house,  and  all  she  taught  you,  and  all  she 
did  to  hurt  you  and  make  you  unhappy.  Do  you 
understand  me  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  sir,"  Rosa  Anna  assured  him  gravely. 
"But  Mrs.  Wing,  sir " 

"Deuce  take  Mrs.  Wing !" 

"If  you  please,  sir.  But  Mrs.  Wing  was  most 
respectable  and  respected  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and " 

"So  she  told  you." 

"Why,  of  course,  sir.  Very  often  she  told  us. 
But  she  went  to  chapel  every  Sunday,  and  she 
sang — oh,  so  pretty,  sir — so  loudly  you  could  hear 
her  above  everybody  else ;  and  nobody  could 
pray  like  her  at  meetings." 

"I  suppose  not,"  he  said,  frowning.  "Mrs. 
Wing  and  her  kind  pray  for  profit,  and  confess 
themselves  miserable  sinners,  in  the  hope  that  fools 
may  reward  them,  if  the  Lord  doesn't." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  she  said,  looking  at 
him  doubtfully. 

"Oh,  no  matter,  my  dear,"  he  said,  laughing. 
"Mrs.  Wing,  I  suppose,  has  to  live,  like  the  rest 
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of  us.  And  loud  prayers,  and  loud  hymns,  and 
amens,  meant  tea  and  sugar  and  a  few  odd  pence 
from  the  charitable  at  chapel." 

"Indeed  they  did,  sir.  And  Mrs.  Wing  prayed 
so  powerfully  that  there  was  often  tea  for  me  and 
the  other  children,  with  sugar,  sir.  'The  Lord  will 
provide,'  Mrs.  Wing  used  to  say,  when  there  was 
no  tea  or  sugar  and  she  was  going  to  meeting  to 
get  some." 

"Ah  1"  he  said,  his  eyes  darkling ;  "and  what 
did  she  tell  you  of  yourself,  Rosa  Anne  ?" 

"Mrs.  Wing  said  I  was  shapen  in  wickedness," 
she  answered  deliberately,  "and  in  sin  had  my 
mother  conceived  me." 

He  was  intent  instantly  ;  he  took  the  cigar  from 
his  mouth,  and  tossed  it  to  the  hearth  ;  he  stretched 
out  his  arms  :  "Come  here,  my  dear." 

She  slid  from  the  chair,  and  came  shyly  toward 
him.  He  drew  her  to  him ;  his  fingers  stroked 
her  curls.  He  said  gently  and  earnestly,  "Rosa 
Anne,  listen  to  me.  Mrs.  Wing  was  a  cruel  and 
wicked  woman.  No,  don't  interrupt  me — "  at 
her  fluttering  protest.  "You  are  to  listen  to  me, 
and  to  believe  that  I  am  speaking  the  truth,  knowing 
this  Mrs.  Wing  and  her  class.  There  are  many  like 
Mrs.  Wing.  You  did  not,  you  do  not,  understand 
the  cruel  thing  she  said,  the  cruel  lie  she  told  you. 
You  do  not  even  understand  her  meaning.  You 
are  to  promise  me  that  you  will  put  Mrs.  Wing 
out  of  your  mind,  and  all  she  told  you.  You  are 
to  believe  that  only  because  .  .  .  because  I  wasn't 
able  to  help  you,  and  to  take  you  away  from  her, 
and  give  you  happiness,  you  were  with  her  for  so 
long.  You  are  to  believe  that  your  mother  wasn't 
able,  any  more  than  I  was  able,  to  help  you,  and 
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have  you  with  her  in  her  house.  But  you  are  to 
think  no  wrong  of  your  mother ;  you  are  to  love 
the  thought  of  her,  and  to  hope  that  one  day  she 
will  come  back  to  you  and  me.  Will  you  do  this, 
my  dear  ?" 

She  nodded,  not  looking  at  him ;  he  knew  her 
struggle  with  tears  ;  he  said  kindly,  "Now  don't 
cry,  Rosa  Anne.  There's  no  need  to  cry,  any  more 
than  to  be  afraid  of  me,  or  to  call  me  'sir'.  You 
are  only  to  be  happy  with  me,  and  to  hope  and  pray 
that  your  mother  will  come  back." 

She  whispered,  "But  .  .  .  but  isn't  my  mother 
dead,  sir  ?" 

"Did  that  woman  tell  you  so  ?" 

She  shook  her  head:  "No,  but  I  always  thought  so." 

His  arms  tightened  about  her  thin  shoulders. 
"She  isn't  dead,  Rosa  Anne.  I  think  she  will  come 
back  to  you,  if  not  to  me." 

"Oh,  but,  sir,  where  is  she  ?  Where  ?"  And 
with  a  swift  shrill  cry,  "Oh,  she's  not,  she  can't 
be,  the  pretty  lady  who  was  crying,  when  you  took 
me  to  the  school,  and  the  cruel  lady  was  unkind 
to  you  and  me  ?  That  isn't  she,  sir  ?" 

He  muttered,  not  looking  at  her,  "What  makes 
you  think  so,  my  dear  ?" 

"Because  .   .   .   oh,  because." 

"You  saw  the  cruel  lady  and  the  pretty  lady  in 
church  this  morning,  Rosa  Anne." 

"Yes,  and  when  we  were  going  out,  and  I  fell 
against  the  pretty  lady's  best  Sunday  dress,  she 
wasn't  angry  at  all." 

"Was  she  not  ?" 

"Oh,  no.  She  put  her  arm  about  me,  like  you, 
sir,  now.  Only  more  gently,  and  she  smiled  so 
kindly,  and " 
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"Rosa  Anne,  would  you  like  to  go  to  the  school 
again  ?" 

"Not  to  the  cruel  lady,  sir." 

"But  to  the  pretty  lady  ?" 

She  did  not  answer,  staring  at  him  round-eyed, 
her  lips  quivering.  He  released  her ;  he  laughed 
harshly,  and  he  said,  "Now  run  away,  my  dear. 
Go  and  play  with  your  doll  in  the  garden.  But 
put  on  your  hat,  for  the  sun's  very  hot." 

"My  best  bonnet,  sir  ?" 

"No.    The  wide  straw  hat.    Run  away." 

She  fluttered  from  the  room,  her  white  muslin 
dress  billowing  about  her.  He  sat  scowling  the 
while,  after  the  door  was  shut.  He  stretched  out 
his  hand,  and  filled  his  glass.  He  hesitated ;  he 
raised  the  glass,  as  though  to  toss  the  spirit  on  to 
the  hearth.  The  bells  of  Holy  Trinity  were  ringing 
for  the  afternoon  service.  He  lifted  the  glass  to 
his  lips. 


CHAPTER    XV 

MONDAY 

MONDAY  morning,  and  Mrs.  Carrick's 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  the  Daughters 
of  Gentlefolk  to  open  at  nine  o'clock. 
Hester  downstairs  at  daybreak.  Sleepy  maids  and 
cross  cook  assembled  under  direction  of  Mrs. 
Loyne  for  the  preparation  of  breakfast,  the  sweep- 
ing, dusting,  and  polishing  of  parlour,  study,  hall, 
and  schoolrooms.  The  bell  sounding  awfully 
through  the  house.  Twelve  daughters  of  gentle- 
folk awakened  to  direction  by  Miss  Corder,  blink- 
ing drowsily  behind  her  spectacles,  suppressing 
yawns,  and  administering  pettish  rebukes  to  this 
or  that  daughter  of  gentlefolk.  Assuring  herself 
that  twelve  daughters  of  gentlefolk,  ere  descending 
the  stairs,  were  washed,  brushed,  curled,  and 
unimpeachable  of  blue  linen  dresses  and  white 
pinafores,  that  the  twelve  daughters  were  devout 
and  decorous  at  prayers,  read  by  Mrs.  Carrick, 
black  of  gown,  and  placid  of  demeanour. 

Miss  Corder  assisting  Miss  Hester  in  the  direction 
of  maids  serving  porridge,  bread  and  butter,  and 
cups  of  weak -tea  to  twelve  hungry  daughters  of 
gentlefolk,  and  ensuring  that  the  table  manners 
of  the  twelve  adhered  rigidly  to  the  polite  standard 
of  Carrick  House. 

Twelve  daughters  of  gentlefolk  dismissed  for 
recreation  in  the  tree-shaded  playground.  Sounds 
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of  gay  voices  and  laughter  through  the  open  win- 
dows, and  glimpses  of  blue  linen,  and  white 
pinafores,  and  frills,  and  of  curls  and  pigtails,  dark 
or  flaxen,  tied  in  prim  blue  bows. 

Half-past  eight,  and  Mamma  in  her  study  :  Miss 
Carrick  and  Miss  Julia,  silent  and  unseeing  since 
the  quarrel  of  Saturday  evening,  trim  and  slim  in 
their  white  linen  dresses ;  awaiting  parents  or 
guardians  escorting  new  pupils  to  the  school  on 
this  first  morning  of  its  year.  Miss  Carrick  and 
Miss  Julia  resting,  ere  descending  to  the  school- 
rooms and  instruction  :  Miss  Carrick,  geography, 
grammar  (Lindley  Murray),  writing,  history,  and 
arithmetic  to  long  division  :  Miss  Julia,  poetry 
(extracts  from  Sheridan  Knowles's  Elocution), 
music,  singing,  and  the  use  of  the  globes.  Miss 
Corder  conducted  the  infants'  classes.  All  this 
staff  under  the  personal  and  direct  supervision  of 
Mrs.  Carrick. 

The  sounds  of  gay  voices  and  laughter  from  the 
playground  grew  louder.  The  clock  struck  the 
third  quarter.  Rat-tat-tat  on  the  front  door  ;  the 
first  of  Mammas  arriving  with  her  daughter.  Many 
Mammas  following  with  their  daughters.  Miss 
Carrick  and  Miss  Julia  sharing  with  Mrs.  Carrick 
the  reception  of  Mammas  and  daughters.  Polite 
greetings.  Kisses  to  new  and  shy  pupils.  Frowns 
for  pert  or  giddy  pupils.  Conduct  or  direction 
to  schoolroom  and  playground.  Trusts  to  estab- 
lished pupils  :  "Sarah,  take  care  of  little  Catherine, 
won't  you  ?  Selina,  go  with  Marion,  and  make 
her  known  to  your  playmates."  Hester,  with  her 
smile,  kindliness  and  sympathy,  and  gentle  voice, 
winning  immediate  affection  from  tremulous  daugh- 
ters of  gentlefolk  :  Miss  Julia  impressing  Mammas 
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by  her  elegance :  Mrs.  Carrick  overaweing 
gentlefolk  and  daughters  alike. 

Nine  o'clock  struck  from  the  hall.  The  bell 
sounded  on  the  tick  of  time.  Shuffle  and  dance 
of  feet,  flutter  and  rustle  of  blue  linen,  white 
pinafores,  and  frills ;  laughter  hushed  by  Miss 
Corder's  sharp  reprimand.  "Helen  !  Helen  Mil- 
lard  !  Silence,  I  beg.  Don't  be  so  giddy." 

Five  and  forty  daughters  of  gentlefolk  assembled 
in  the  main  schoolroom,  and  ranged  on  the  forms 
at  the  desks.  The  long,  whitewashed  room, 
scrubbed,  map-hung,  smelling  of  soap,  oil,  and  a 
faintness  of  beeswax,  with  the  windows  open  to 
the  sunlight,  and  the  sounds  of  the  rustling  leaves, 
and  the  thin  perfume  of  flowers  against  the  house 
wall — transformed  from  its  colourless  austerity  to 
a  garden — by  the  blue  of  linen  dresses,  the  black, 
the  brown  and  the  gold  of  tresses,  the  roses  of 
cheeks,  and  the  brightness  of  eyes.  Laughter  and 
chatter  silenced  under  the  severe  and  spectacled 
eyes  of  Miss  Corder,  when  Mrs.  Carrick,  attended 
by  Hester,  while  Julia  stayed  in  the  parlour  for 
the  reception  of  straggling  gentlefolk  and  daughters 
or  wards,  entered  the  schoolroom  in  state. 

Mrs.  Carrick  made  stiff  acknowledgment  of 
welcome  and  respect  by  five  and  forty  daughters 
(of  gentlefolk),  summoned  to  their  feet  by  Miss 
Corder's  rapping  the  high  desk  on  the  platform 
at  the  far  end  of  the  room,  and  signal  to  rise  and 
curtsy.  Mrs.  Carrick,  rustling  in  silk  and  lace, 
her  head  high  and  arrogant,  made  stately 
progress  to  platform  and  high  desk  :  Hester  stood 
to  her  right,  and  Miss  Corder  to  her  left.  Five 
and  forty  young  ladies  seated  themselves  at  Miss 
Corder's  permission  :  "You  may  be  seated." 
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Mrs.  Carrick,  her  right  hand  resting  lightly  on 
the  desk,  looked  down  on  the  schoolroom  and 
the  attentive  faces,  and  cleared  her  throat  slightly: 
"Ahem.  My  dear  girls,  let  me  welcome — "  But 
her  voice  died  instantly,  and  her  pale  face  was 
touched  with  colour,  and  her  eyes  were  angry  in 
their  gaze  at  the  slowly  opening  door,  and  at  the 
little  figure  appearing,  white  of  face,  round  of 
eyes,  solemn  of  look ;  the  ridiculous  little  figure 
with  the  big  bonnet  tied  in  a  wide  bow  under  her 
chin,  and  her  plaid  frock  bulging  over  her  starched 
petticoats,  and  the  frills  projecting  above  high 
black  boots  ;  and  the  tiny  parasol,  and  the  shining 
leather  satchel  on  her  arm. 

Rosa  Anne  stood  hesitant  in  the  doorway.  At 
Mrs.  Carrick' s  sudden  silence  and  angry  eyes,  five 
and  forty  young  ladies  turned  their  heads  ;  Miss 
Corder  stared  frankly  and  indecorously ;  Hester, 
with  sick  terror  on  her,  was  incapable  of  thought 
or  action. 

Mrs.  Carrick  recovered  quickly.  "One  moment, 
pray,  my  dear  girls.  Hester  !  Please  go  and  take 
this  poor  child  from  the  schoolroom.  Clearly, 
she  has  come  to  Carrick  House,  mistaking  it  for 
another  school." 

Hester,  pale  and  trembling,  glanced  at  her 
mother  with  blazing  eyes,  passed  by  her  desk,  and 
hurried  down  the  room,  followed  by  the  eyes  of 
the  five  and  forty,  and  Miss  Corder.  She  stooped  ; 
she  kissed  Rosa  Anne,  and  she  murmured  gently, 
"What  is  it,  my  dear  ?  Have  you  lost  your  way  ?" 
and  she  heard  Rosa  Anne  answer  faintly,  "No, 
ma'am.  Please,  ma'am.  Papa  showed  me  to  the 
gate,  and  said  this  was  Carrick  House,  and  I  was 
to  come  to  school,  please,  ma'am." 
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Hester  put  her  arm  hastily  about  Rosa  Anne's 
thin  shoulders,  and  whispered,  "Hush,  my  dear. 
Hush  !  Come  with  me — "  and  led  her  to  the  door. 
With  the  door  closed,  she  paused  an  instant,  with 
quivering  sense  of  disgust  and  resentment  against 
Holtham  :  that  he  could  have  been  so  brutal  to 
the  child,  and  to  her ;  and  against  her  mother,  that 
she  could  have  turned  the  little  girl  so  from  the 
school.  Pale  as  death  now,  tears  starting  to  her 
eyes,  she  faltered,  "Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear.  You 
shouldn't  have  come  here  alone  like  this.  You 
shouldn't  have  come  at  all."  But  at  the  little  girl's 
blushes,  trembling,  and  tearful  shining  of  eyes, 
Hester  controlled  herself,  and  forced  a  smile  and 
the  words  :  "Come  with  me,  my  love — "  and  led 
her  through  the  passage  from  the  schoolroom  to 
the  hall. 

Julia  was  coming  down  the  hall.  She  started 
at  the  sight  of  Hester  and  the  little  girl.  She  asked 
in  an  undertone,  "Who  is  this  child,  Hester  ? 
What  is  the  matter  ?" 

Hester,  with  her  voice  controlled  like  Julia's, 
yet  her  eyes  flaming,  and  her  face  white  with 
passion,  whispered,  "Can't  you  guess  ?  Can't  you 
think  ?  Holtham's  child.  Mine.  He  sent  her  to 
the  school,  and  Mamma  has  turned  her  away." 

"Hester,  what  else  could  Mamma  do  ?  Hester, 
you  don't  mean  .  .  .  you  can't " 

Still  in  the  fierce  yet  controlled  voice  Hester 
answered  deliberately,  "I  mean  yes,  I  mean.  I 
told  you  I  was  married  to  Holtham,  married.  And, 
I  tell  you,  Julia  .  .  .  And  this  child  is  mine." 

"Hester,  you  mustn't  let  her  stay  in  the  hall. 
Anyone  may  come  and  see  her  here.  The  maids, 
Hester." 
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'Julia,  you're  like  Mamma :     you  only  think 


'I  think  only  of  your  good  name,  Hester,"  Julia 
said,  in  a  tone  of  shame  and  fear.  "And  of  our 
good  name.  Hester,  for  heaven's  sake,  send  the 
child  away.  Send  her  back  home.  We  must  have 
time  to  think  and  plan.  This  will  ruin  Carrick 
House,  all  of  us,  Hester,  if  it's  known." 

Hester  did  not  answer ;  she  looked  down  at 
the  little  girl  beside  her.  She  said  gently,  "Come 
with  me  to  my  room,  my  dear.  I'll  put  on  my 
bonnet  and  shawl  and  take  you  home." 

"Thank  you,  ma'am,"  Rosa  Anne  answered. 
"Yes,  I  want  to  go  home,  ma'am,  but  Papa,  he 
said  I  was  to  come  to  school  here,  and  he  maybe 
vexed  if  I  don't." 

"Don't  be  afraid  of  Papa,  little  one.  I'll  explain 
to  Papa.  What  is  your  name  ?"  leading  her  toward 
the  stairs. 

"Rosa  Anne,  if  you  please,  ma'am." 

"Well,  Rosa  Anne,  I'm  going  home  with  you 
at  once.  Will  your  Papa  be  at  home  ?" 

"I  don't  think  so,  ma'am.  He  said  he  was  going 
down  the  town." 

Julia,  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  murmured  to  her 
sister,  "I'll  take  your  class,  Hester,  till  you  come 
back.  You'll  not  be  long  away,  will  you  ?" 

Hester  ignored  her,  saying  to  the  child,  "Well, 
little  Rosa  Anne,  I'll  wait  at  home  with  you  till 
your  Papa  returns.  I've  many  things  to  say  to 
your  Papa." 


CHAPTER    XVI 

THE    CONTRACT 

HESTER  put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  while 
Rosa  Anne  watched  her  with  solemn  and 
admiring  eyes.  Hester  chose  a  thick  veil, 
but  did  not  draw  it  about  her  face;  she  had  no 
thought  to  avoid  recognition  by  any  parent  of  the 
pupils  of  Carrick  House,  or  any  friend  or  acquaint- 
ance whom  she  might  meet,  in  conducting  the  little 
girl  to  the  house  on  the  New  town  Road.  Her 
resentment  against  Holtham  was  dying,  with  quick 
intuition  of  his  purpose  :  to  force  the  child  upon 
her  mind,  with  the  assurance  always  of  the  appeal 
to  her  :  the  lure. 

To  go  to  him ;  declare  herself  the  mother  of 
his  child.  Share  his  life.  For  the  little  girl's  sake, 
but  for  no  love  of  him  ;  only  the  little  girl  1 

She  was  conscious  of  the  vulgarity  of  the  plan  : 
the  selfish  cruelty  to  Rosa  Anne  as  emissary.  Her 
anger  was  countered  by  pity  for  him,  so  clumsy 
in  his  plotting,  and  by  the  evidence,  not  wholly 
displeasing  to  her,  of  his  confidence  that  she  would 
intervene  to  spare  the  child  humiliation,  and  his 
estimate  that  her  interest,  her  affection,  the  possi- 
bility of  her  caring,  if  she  faced  her  duty — surely 
her  duty  to  her  child — must  mean  infinitely  more 
to  Rosa  Anne  than  Mrs.  Carrick's  harsh  and 
arrogant  rejection  of  her  from  the  school. 

Hester  quelled  conjectures.  She  knew  decision 
impossible,  till  she  met  Holtham  face  to  face, 
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reproached  him,  and  heard  his  explanation  and 
defence,  and  understood  his  motives  truly.  She 
turned  smiling  to  the  child ;  she  said  gently, 
"I'm  ready  now,  dear.  Come :  I'll  take  you 
home." 

And  she  held  her  hand,  and  led  her  from  the 
room,  and  down  the  stairs,  and  through  the  empty 
hall,  and  out  of  Carrick  House  into  the  sunlight 
of  the  morning. 

Though  deliberately  she  had  not  veiled  her  face, 
she  was  glad  that  no  one  met  her  on  the  way  to 
Holtham's  home.  She  had  no  wish,  no  thought, 
in  all  her  anger  with  her  mother,  to  injure  Carrick 
House  and  its  reputation,  by  appearing  openly, 
as  yet,  in  escort  of  the  child  whom  Holtham,  by 
his  appearance  in  the  church,  had  proclaimed  his 
daughter.  She  shrank  still  from  challenge  and 
defiance  of  Mrs.  Carrick,  Julia,  and  society.  She 
shrank  from  contemplation  of  her  true  attitude 
toward  Holtham. 

She  was  conscious  of  a  joyous  tenderness  at  the 
pressure  of  the  little  gloved  hand  in  her  hand,  and 
of  Rosa  Anne's  smile,  when  she  looked  down  at 
the  child,  and  smiled  at  her.  She  was  glad  of  the 
little  girl's  silence  through  the  walk,  down  Argyle 
Street,  and  by  the  lane  on  to  New  town  Road,  and 
across  the  road  to  Holtham's  house,  high  amid 
breeze-tossed  trees  and  sunlit  flowers. 

She  led  Rosa  Anne  up  the  steps.  She  trembled 
to  see  Holtham  standing  in  the  doorway,  and  she 
coloured  resentfully  at  his  smile,  or  sneer,  it  seemed 
to  her,  and  the  gleam  of  his  eyes.  She  loosened 
the  child's  hand ;  she  nodded  coldly  to  his  bow, 
and  muttered  greeting  : 

"Good  morning,  Miss  Carrick.    I  expected  you 
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and  Rosa  Anne.  I  waited  home  from  town  for 
you." 

She  turned,  and  would  have  gone  down  the  steps. 
He  intervened  instantly,  stretching  out  his  hand 
to  stay  her,  and  in  a  low  tone  begging,  "Don't  go, 
please.  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  I  beg  you  not 
to  go." 

She  faltered  sadly,  "How  could  you  do  this  ? 
How  could  you  let  her  go  alone  to  my  mother's 
house  ?" 

She  could  detect  no  sneer  in  his  answer : 
"Because  I  know,  because  I  trusted,  you  to  spare 
her  from  humiliation.  I  say  because,  I  know  you  1 — " 
his  gaze  intent  on  her.  "I  beg  you  to  stay.  A 
little  while  to  stay,  and  listen  to  me.  Hester  1 
Hester !" 

She  whispered,  trembling,  "Hush  1  Send  her 
away.  Your  servants  ?" 

"You  are  afraid  still.  You  were  not  afraid, 
bringing  Rosa  Anne  home.  You  did  not  veil  your 
face.  No.  No  one  will  see  you,  Hester.  Rosa, 
child,  run  to  your  room,  and  take  off  your  bonnet 
and  gloves." 

"Yes,  sir,"  Rosa  Anne  said,  smiling,  curtsying 
to  Hester,  and  adding  primly,  "Thank  you,  ma'am, 
for  bringing  me  home — "  and  sped  away. 

Hester's  choking  laughter  and  sobs  were  hys- 
terical. "Oh,  the  poor  little  creature,  the  quaint 
little  creature  1  How  could  you  send  her  to  Carrick 
House  like  that  ?  How  could  you  be  so  cruel  ?" 

"I've  told  you." 

"But  in  such  a  frock  ;  in  such  a  bonnet  1 — "  her 
laughter  hysterical  still,  yet  dominant  over  sobs. 
"Man,  man  I  How  came  you  to  choose  such 
clothes  for  poor  little  Rosa  Anne  ?" 
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He  answered  glumly,  "I  chose  as  well  as  I  could, 
alone,  Hester.  I  see  nothing  wrong  with  the 
bonnet.  It's  an  expensive  one." 

"It  must  be,  with  such  feathers,"  Hester  said, 
struggling  for  composure.  "And  such  ribbons. 
And  such  flowers."  But  she  ceased  to  laugh,  and 
turned  her  face  from  him  at  his  retort,  "The  child 
should  have  her  mother's  care,  Hester.  I  admit 
I'm  not  fit  for  the  charge  of  poor  little  Rosa  Anne." 

At  her  silence,  the  aversion  of  her  face,  and  her 
trembling,  he  said  earnestly,  "Forgive  me.  It 
was  only  my  hope,  Hester,  only  my  hope." 

"For  the  child  alone  ?"  she  asked  ;  he  answered, 
"No.  For  myself  first,  and  then  for  Rosa  Anne. 
Hester,  won't  you  come  into  the  study,  and  listen 
to  me?" 

She  nodded ;  for  her  faintness  she  accepted  his 
proffered  arm ;  he  led  her  slowly  down  the  hall 
to  the  study.  She  sank  to  the  arm-chair  by  the 
hearth  ;  he  locked  the  door  ;  he  asked,  "Win  you 
not  drink  a  little  wine,  Hester;  you  are  faint." 

She  thanked  him :  No ;  she  must  return  pre- 
sently to  school ;  her  head  would  ache  if  she  drank 
wine  in  the  morning. 

He  stood  by  her,  looking  down  at  her  in  silence. 
She  was  conscious  of  his  strength,  as  of  his  dark 
good  looks  ;  the  marks  of  his  dissipation  were 
not  evident  to  her,  as  on  the  night  of  her  first  visit 
to  the  house ;  she  knew  that  he  had  not  been 
drinking  that  morning.  She  fought  desperately 
her  doubts  and  fears  and  indecision,  knowing  his 
purpose  to  appeal  to  her,  to  leave  Carrick  House 
for  his  house ;  declare  herself  openly  his  wife, 
and  to  break  the  old  bonds,  for  him,  and  for 
Rosa  Anne. 
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But  ruin  Carrick  House :  destroy  all  Mamma's 
work,  and  Julia's  hopes  of  happiness  ? 

He  said  at  last,  his  voice  husky,  and  his  head 
bent,  "Hester,  when  you  came  here  the  other 
night,  I  had  the  hope,  in  all  my  drunkenness,  that 
I  had  planned  rightly,  from  my  knowledge  of  you, 
my  memory  of  you,  all  the  years  ago." 

She  whispered  faintly,  "You  told  me,  when  I 
asked  why  you  had  brought  the  child  to  the  school 
that  afternoon,  why — do  you  remember  ?  You 
answered,  insulting  me." 

He  nodded,  "I  told  you  only  I  had  acted  in 
drink." 

"Was  that  true  ?"  she  asked  sadly.  "Did  you 
mean  that  ?  Or  did  you  wish  only  to  hurt  and 
humiliate  me  ?  For  you  succeeded.  You  hurt 
me,  humiliated  me,  cruelly,  cruelly!" 

He  cried  out  with  a  fierce  impatience,  "Hester, 
when  you  came  here  that  night,  I  had  been 
drinking  heavily.  What  I  said  then  has  no  mean- 
ing now  to  me." 

"Ah,  but  to  me  ?" 

"I  say  no  meaning  1  I  tell  you  that  in  the  visit, 
the  challenge  to  your  mother,  in  bringing  Rosa 
Anne  to  the  school,  as  in  sending  her  to-day,  I 
had  the  one  thought,  knowing  you,  your  heart, 
the  goodness  of  you,  to  appeal  to  you,  as  no 
letter  of  mine  appealed." 

"Letter  I  I've  had  no  letter,"  she  said,  starting, 
and  trembling  with  the  instant  and  resentful 
thought :  her  mother,  always  her  mother,  her 
unscrupulous  and  remorseless  intervention. 

"I  thought  not,  Hester.  And  I  was  determined 
to  reach  you  and  appeal  to  you,  as  I  had  no  hope 
for  myself  to  appeal  after  my  years  of  degradation, 
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shame,  and  call  to  life  all  that  was  sweet  and 
generous  and  noble  in  you  long  ago." 

"Long  ago  1"  she  repeated,  listlessly  and  hope- 
lessly. "Long  ago !" 

"Hester,"  he  said,  still  gloomily  regarding  her, 
"I  don't  pretend;  I  think  only  to  be  frank  with 
you  at  this  hour,  while  I  am  sober  ;  I  don't  pretend, 
I  say  that  it  was  for  little  Rosa  Anne's  sake  I  took 
her  to  the  school,  and  faced  you  and  your  mother, 
or  sent  her  to-day.  I  repeat,  I  thought  only  for 
myself,  to  use  her  for  myself." 

"How  could  you  be  so  cruel  to  the  little 
girl  ?"  she  whispered ;  but,  with  sudden  moan, 
and  beating  of  her  hands  and  intertwining  of 
her  fingers  :  "Dear  God,  that  I  should  say  this 
to  you  ...  to  you  .  .  .  !  I  who  gave  up  my  little 
one  those  years  ago,  and  doubting,  doubting  she 
was  dead,  as  they  had  told  me,  did  not  think,  and 
did  not  search,  and  did  not  know,  and  dared  not 
ask,  only  prayed  secretly,  that  she  might  be  happy 
...  if  she  lived  .  .  .  might  be  happy.  That  I 
should  say  this  to  you,  and  reproach  you.  Oh, 
forgive  .  .  .  forgive !" 

Hands  groping  now  to  touch  her  shoulders,  eyes 
smouldering  beneath  his  dark,  contracted  brows, 
he  muttered,  "Hester,  I  planned  so  for  myself  to 
bring  you  here,  and  then  appeal  to  you,  as  humbly 
I  appeal  now  to  you.  I  am  not  given  to  humility, 
my  dear.  I  vowed,  long  ago  I  vowed,  that  once, 
if  ever,  the  prison  gates  were  opened  to  me,  and 
I  was  free,  I'd  not  bow  head  again  to  God  or  man. 
I  vowed  I'd  be  my  master,  my  own  law,  and  my 
own  god.  Oh,  I  endured  the  years,  when  I  was 
working  in  the  chain-gang,  day  after  day  in  the 
chain-gang,  hewing,  shaping,  hauling,  the  very 
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stones  that  form  the  House  of  God  upon  the 
hill." 

She  cried  out  with  tone  and  look  of  horror : 
"Trinity  .  .  ,  the  Church  1  Yesterday,  your  look, 
your  menace,  malediction :  you  had  the  thought, 
the  memory  of  the  quarries,  that  very  stone.  And 
you  cursed  Trinity  and  Heaven." 

He  sneered  :  "And  do  you  censure  me,  Hester  ? 
Can  you  ?" 

"No,"  she  answered.  "No.  But  why  go  to  the 
House  of  God  only  to  mock  ?" 

"Only  to  see  you,  Hester ;  only  again  to  let 
you  see  our  child ;  only  to  plan." 

"Only  for  this !"  she  said.  "Only  for  this  ?  Only 
to  mock,  I  say!" 

He  cried  out,  his  look  disordered,  and  clenched 
right  hand  uplifted,  "I  have  no  thought,  no  hope, 
in  earth  or  Heaven,  Hester,  other  than  you.  What 
hope,  what  hope  enduring,  strengthened  me  to  bear 
the  prison,  the  chain,  the  cell,  even  the  lash, 
Hester,  the  brooding  misery  of  the  years,  except 
you,  Hester,  you  only  ?  Ay,  then,  what  hope, 
and  now  what  hope,  save  only  you  ?  Love  of  you, 
Hester — my  wife,  Hester  I  Love  of  you  from  the 
days  of  hope  and  happiness,  long  ago.  An  eternity 
surely,  Hester,  Hester !  My  body  had  been  broken 
but  for  you.  My  reason  had  been  broken  but  for 
you.  My  heart  had  been  broken  but  for  you. 
You,  if  ever  I  were  free  ...  if  ever  ...  if  ever, 
Hester.  I  have  no  belief  in  Heaven  save  through 
you.  I  have  no  hope  of  redemption,  save  through 
you,  no  hope  of  triumph  .  .  .  triumph  .  .  .  triumph 
still." 

"Triumph,"  she  whispered,  shuddering. 

"Triumph  over  cell  and  chain,  the  brand  upon 
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me,  body  and  soul  upon  me.  Over  the  accursed 
prison  ;  over  the  System  ;  over  England  ;  over 
Fate.  Over  the  hell  symbolized  for  me,  symbolized, 
symbolized ' ' 

Shuddering  still,  she  faltered,  "What  would  you 
say  ?  I  am  not  afraid  of  anything  that  you  may 
say." 

"You  are  so  pale,  you  tremble  so  1" 

"Only  for  pity.  Only  for  understanding,  hear- 
ing you." 

"Symbolized,  then,  in  that  high  house,  God's 
House,  upon  the  hill,  the  stones,  the  very  bells  I" 

"The  bells !"  she  breathed.  "They  sound  to  me 
in  beauty  only,  glory,  praise  of  God." 

Her  voice  broke ;  she  bowed  her  head,  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  His  clenched 
hands  sank  to  his  side.  She  ended  a  long  silence, 
sobbing  out,  "What  is  it  you  ask  of  me  ?  To  come 
to  you  as  wife,  to  live  in  this  house,  to  face  life 
with  you  ?" 

He  answered  dully  and  hopelessly,  "It  was  my 
thought,  my  hope,  Hester,  loving  you  so  much, 
believing  .  .  .  believing  through  eternity,  through 
hell!  My  hope  might  seem  my  madness,  my 
obsession,  yet  remained  my  hope." 

"And  now  your  hope  ?" 

"My  hope  no  longer,  Hester." 

"Why  not  your  hope  ?" 

"Having  heard  me,  of  my  life,  those  years,  what 
they  have  made  of  me,  you  are  ashamed  of  me ; 
you  sicken  for  the  very  thought  of  me,  the  con- 
vict. The  creature  of  the  chain-gang  and  Port 
Arthur.  No.  I  have  no  hope,  Hester." 

She  said  lifelessly,  "Yet  I  am  willing  to  do  this." 

He  was  silent  an  instant ;  he  uttered  then  a  harsh 
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cry ;  he  would  have  caught  her  in  his  arms  ; 
through  no  repulsion  by  her,  through  no  shrinking 
of  her  from  him,  but  as  by  sudden  realization, 
sense  of  incredulity,  he  stayed  himself,  paused 
irresolutely,  drew  back,  and  now  not  looking  at 
her,  but  leaning  against  the  chimney-piece,  his 
head  bent  low  and  his  voice  hoarse  and  broken, 
he  said,  "It  can't  be,  Hester." 

"I  have  told  you,"  she  said,  still  in  that  lifeless 
tone,  "I  am  prepared  to  share  your  life.  I  am 
prepared  to  face  the  future  with  you,  and  try  to 
help  you  to  rebuild — restore  the  wasted  years,  the 
cruelly  wasted  years." 

He  muttered  still :  "Being  saint,  being  above 
earthly,  Hester  .  .  .  Hester!" 

"Being  your  wife,  "she  said.  "Having  vowed  .  .  . 
through  sickness,  sorrow,  till  death,  but  having 
failed  in  my  trust." 

"Only  in  penance  then,  only  in  pity !"  he  cried 
out.  "For  no  shred  of  love  enduring — how  could 
your  love,  any  woman's  love,  endure  for  such  as 
me  ?  As  I  am  now  ?" 

She  said,  not  raising  her  head  :  "I  can  pretend 
no  more  than  you  have  pretended  to  me.  I  pretend 
no  love  for  you  ...  in  my  thoughts  .  .  .  love  for 
you.  My  heart  has  seemed  dead  ;  my  soul  has  seemed 
dead,  as  your  soul,  through  these  years.  But  I 
know  a  quickening  in  my  heart,  my  soul.  I  know 
I  love  .  .  .  must  love,  my  little  girl.  And  it  is  for  her, 
chiefly,  I  am  prepared  to  stay  with  you  in  your 
house.  And  for  the  memory  of  my  love  long  dead. 
And  all  the  torments  .  .  .  torments  of  my  lover, 
through  the  years.  And  for  the  hope— "  her 
voice  dying. 

He  repeated,  "The  hope  ?    The  hope  ?" 
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She  raised  her  head,  and  looked  at  him  :  "The 
hope  to  find  my  lover,  husband,  in  you,  as  you 
were,  and  as  you  may  be." 

He  held  himself  still  remote  from  her ;  he  said 
in  a  slow,  thick  tone,  "Yet  think  well,  Hester,  for 
your  own  sake,  think  well!  My  ostracism,  the 
brand  on  me,  must  affect  you,  my  wife.  You 
would  know  cruel  loneliness  and  humiliation,  as 
my  wife." 

She  cried  out,  "Have  I  not  known  loneliness  and 
humiliation  all  this  while  ?  What  can  I  be  called 
on  to  endure  more  than  I  have  endured  ?" 

"And  yet,  think  well,  Hester.  Understand  me 
as  I  am,  the  drunkard  of  the  other  night,  the 
drunkard  I  may  be." 

"I  have  forgotten  the  other  night,"  she  said. 
"I  ask  your  promise  only,  that  you  try  to  drink 
no  more." 

"I  make,  but  I  break,  promises,  Hester." 

She  did  not  speak ;  again  her  head  was  bowed, 
and  her  hands  were  clasped  on  her  knees. 

He  turned  and  looked  at  her,  his  gaze  direct 
and  steadfast,  and  his  voice  hard  and  clear :  "I 
make  this  promise  to  you,  Hester.  I  shall  con- 
tend, always  I  shall  contend,  for  your  sake,  and  for 
the  child's,  I  shall  hold  you  in  high  honour.  I 
shall  try,  so  far  as  ever  an  emancipist  may,  in  this 
Colony  to  which  he  is  condemned — oh,  would  that 
you  and  I  and  the  little  one  might  face  life  in  a 
new  country  where  no  one  knows  us ! — I  shall 
strive  to  win  repute  by  honesty  and  fair  dealing. 
I  promise  that  you  shall  lack  nothing  you  ask  of 
me.  .  Always  I  shall  worship  you,  Hester,  as  my 
saint,  my  guardian  :  guardian  against  myself." 

"You  can  be  as  you  were  long  since,"  she  said, 
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looking  sadly  at  him.  "You  can  rise,  as  the  very 
soul  or  your  dead  self." 

He  muttered  darkly,  "I  do  not  fear  myself :  my 
soul  I  do  not  fear." 

"Whom  else  should  you  fear  now,  husband — 
whom  should  you  fear  ?" 

He  answered  :  "Not  myself,  I  say.  Not  myself ; 
but  a  devil  that  possesses  me  .  .  .  out  of  the  solitary 
cell,  out  of  the  darkness,  the  silence  .  .  .  out  of  the 
quarries.  Hester,  dear  Hester,  how  I  hate,  I  fear, 
the  very  sounding  of  the  bells  1" 

She  did  not  speak.  She  walked  slowly  to,  and 
unlocked,  the  door. 

He  started  forward ;  he  cried  out,  "Hester,  you'll 
not  stay  ?  You  fear  me,  hate  me  too  much  to  stay  ?" 

"I  did  not  say  so." 

"You  go  away  to  think  calmly,  and  to  decide  ?" 

"No.  I'm  going  home  only  to  see  my  mother 
and  my  sister  for  the  last  time,  and  to  pack  my 
clothes  and  trinkets." 

"Hester,  I  can  send  my  servants  for  your  boxes 
now  ?" 

"No.    I  shall  see  my  folk.    I  shall  tell  them." 

"Let  me  go  with  you  then,  and  face  them." 

She  shook  her  head ;  she  said,  smiling  palely, 
"No.  I  must  have  a  little  time  to  speak  to  them. 
It  won't  be  before  this  evening.  They  and  I  will 
not  be  free  from  teaching  till  this  evening." 

"I'll  drive  to  the  gate  for  you.    At  what  time  ?" 

"About  eight  o'clock.  Yes,  wait  at  the  gate, 
or  come  to  the  house  as  you  wish." 

He  said  dully,  "You'll  change  your  mind,  and 
you'll  not  come  back  with  me." 

"At  eight  o'clock,"  she  repeated.  "Come  for 
me  then." 
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DUST    OF    CARRICK    HOUSE 

HESTER,  in  the  pallor  of  twilight  through 
her  bedroom  window,  finished  the  packing 
of  her  boxes.  Holtham's  servants  could 
convey  them  to  his  house  next  day.  She  would 
take  with  her  only  the  leather  case  and  the  silken 
bag. 

As  she  tied  her  bonnet  strings,  she  was  reflected 
ghostly  from  the  dressing-glass.  Reflection  of 
dress  and  violet  shawl  was  merged  in  shadow  : 
her  face  seemed  spectral  and  unreal,  floating  from 
darkness,  and  she  had  a  sorrowful  fancy  that  the 
memory  of  her  would  haunt  her  mother's  house. 
She  was  inflicting  irreparable  injury  on  the  school, 
and  her  mother  and  her  sister.  Almost  her  spirit 
fainted  now,  for  the  thought,  the  doubt,  wherein 
duty  lay  ?  In  the  continuance  of  this  secrecy  for 
her  mother's  sake  and  Julia's,  or  in  declaration 
of  herself  as  Holtham's  wife  and  mother  of  his 
child? 

She  had,  in  truth,  no  heed  for  herself.  She  was 
prepared  for  the  inevitable  ostracism  from  the 
Carrick  circle  on  the  revelation  of  her  old  folly, 
and  her  confession  of  her  marriage  with  a  convict. 
She  had  loved  young  Holtham  to  distraction,  his 
good  looks,  his  strength,  and  the  evidence  in  him 
of  a  social  status  once  matching  her  own,  but 
thrown  away  through  momentary  rashness,  the 
theft  which  had  seemed  only  a  loan,  to  be  repaid 
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from  visionary  winnings  at  the  Derby.  She  did 
not,  could  not,  love  this  stranger,  this  dissolute, 
vulgarized,  brutalized  Holtham,  the  creature  of 
the  chain-gang  and  Port  Arthur.  She  was  afraid 
of  him,  and  of  the  darkness  and  the  wildness  of 
his  moods  and  speech,  and  his  intemperance,  and 
of  their  contrast  with  the  decorum  and  restraint 
of  the  polite  and  narrow  circle  of  her  life,  and  their 
challenge  to  refinements  and  reticences. 

She  had  cruelly  in  mind  the  episode  on  Trinity 
Hill :  the  intrusion  of  Holtham  on  her  sanctuary, 
the  beloved  church,  and  the  challenge,  the  male- 
diction, against  the  carved  Cross  high  on  the 
belfry,  his  aspect,  like  a  madman's,  and  then  his 
admission  of  his  hatred  of  that  lovely,  holy  House, 
and  of  the  cause,  the  labour  with  the  chain-gang 
in  the  quarry  whence  the  stone  for  the  church  was 
cut.  His  loathing  and  his  terror  of  the  bells  seemed 
to  symbolize  the  attitude  of  the  man  to  all  that 
she  held  precious  and  revered. 

And  yet  he  was  her  husband.  And  yet  her 
duty  lay  to  him — oh,  surely,  to  him — by  the  very 
law  of  God.  And  yet  she  had  loved  him,  loved 
him,  in  her  thoughts  of  him  in  prison,  and  in  her 
prayers  she  had  offered  humble  and  piteous  inter- 
cession for  him ;  yet  his  memory,  his  image,  had 
dominated  heart  and  mind  all  the  years  of  his 
imprisonment.  Only  with  his  release  and  reappear- 
ance had  she  feared  him,  shrunk  from  him,  and  the 
seclusion  of  her  life  in  Carrick  House,  the  safety 
of  her  colourless  life,  had  seemed  very  dear  to 
her. 

She  took  her  wedding  ring,  hidden  so  long  in 
her  little  writing-desk,  and  set  it  on  her  finger. 
She  put  on  her  gloves.  She  told  herself  that  her 
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duty  to  her  husband  and  little  Rosa  Anne  compelled 
her  departure  from  the  house. 

Indeed,  with  the  thought  of  the  child  she  was 
no  longer  hesitant.  She  took  the  case  and  the 
silken  bag,  and  went  down  to  the  hall.  She  had 
not  spoken  to  her  mother  or  Julia  since  her  return 
from  Holtham's  house.  She  had  gone  about  her 
duties,  had  taken  her  classes,  and  presided  at  the 
midday  dinner  and  the  tea  of  the  girls  ;  accounting 
it  happy  that  the  work  of  the  first  day  in  the  school 
year  had  engaged  Mamma  and  Julia  equally  with 
herself:  she  had  not  been  in  contact  or  conflict 
with  them. 

She  set  the  case  and  bag  by  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  walked  to  the  study  door,  and  knocked. 
She  received  no  answer,  and  turned  to  the  parlour. 
On  entering,  she  was  confused  at  finding  Marley 
with  her  mother  and  Julia,  and  she  would  have 
drawn  back ;  Mrs.  Carrick,  seated  by  the  hearth, 
pale  and  weary  of  air,  and  yet  seeming  strangely 
elate  and  triumphant,  said  instantly,  "Don't  go, 
please,  Hester.  Only  Mr.  Marley  is  here." 

Hester  advanced  slowly,  curtsied  to  Marley 's 
bow,  and  said,  "How  do  you  do  ?"  conscious  of  a 
subtle  distinction  between  the  young  man's  nor- 
mal manner  to  her  and  the  slightness  of  his 
salutation  now. 

Julia  reclined  on  the  couch.  She  did  not 
glance  at,  or  speak  to,  her  sister  ;  she  made  leisurely 
play  with  her  fan.  Marley  stepped  forward  to  set 
a  chair.  Hester  thanked  him,  but  stood  by  the 
hearth,  and  said  gently  to  Mrs.  Carrick,  "May  I 
speak  to  you  in  the  study,  please,  Mamma  ?" 

Mrs.  Carrick's  gaze  was  direct  and  chilling. 
"No,  Hester.  If  you  have  anything  to  say  to  me, 
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there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  say  it  before 
Mr.  Marley." 

Hester  glanced  at  her  sister  and  Marley ;  from 
Julia's  aversion  of  her  face,  and  from  Marley's 
aspect,  Hester  suspected,  rather  than  saw,  his 
sneer  and  air  of  hostility ;  she  knew  on  the  instant 
and  with  relief,  if  with  confusion  shown  in  dis- 
tressful eyes  and  hot  colour  in  her  cheeks,  that 
Marley  had  been  told  her  story.  Her  mother  had 
known  her  purpose  to  join  Holtham,  after  the 
rejection  of  the  child  from  the  school,  and  had 
forestalled  scandal ;  or  Julia,  in  her  cold  honesty 
and  candour,  had  insisted  on  confession  to  her 
lover.  Hester  did  not  speak  ;  she  drew  her  shawl 
about  her  shoulders,  and  walked  toward  the 
door. 

"Hester,  you  are  leaving  my  house  to  join  that 
man  ?"  Mrs.  Carrick  said  quietly.  "Am  I  right  ?" 

"I'm  going  to  my  husband  and  my  child,  Mother, 
yes,"  Hester  said,  not  looking  back,  yet  pausing. 
Marley  had  stepped  forward  to  open  the  door. 

"Before  you  go,  Hester,  I  say  this  only  to  you, 
that  Mr.  Marley  has  been  made  acquainted  by  your 
sister  with  the  story  of  your  alliance  with  that 
man  years  ago." 

"I  guessed  this,  Mother." 

"Julia  has  told  him  all,  by  her  own  wish,  and 
with  my  approval." 

Not  looking  back  still,  but  standing  with  bowed 
head,  Hester  murmured,  "All,  Mother  ?  You  are 
sure— all  ?" 

"All,  Hester  I"  Mrs.  Carrick  answered,  in  incisive 
and  inflexible  tone.  "Mr.  Marley  has  acted  with 
very  great  generosity." 

"Not  generosity,  Mrs.  Carrick,"  he  interrupted, 
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bowing.  "How  could  this  affair  affect  my  admir- 
ation for  Julia,  or  my  respect  for  you  ?" 

"All,  Mother  ?"  Hester  repeated,  with  sad, 
satiric  smile. 

As  not  heeding  her,  Mrs.  Carrick  said  calmly, 
"Not  generosity,  then,  Henry;  thank  you  for 
correcting  me.  But  with  spirit  and  manliness, 
certainly.  Your  sister  will  be  happy,  Hester  :  you 
need  not  add  that  reproach  at  least  to  the  burden 
of  your  sorrow,  as  I  assume  it  to  be,  Hester ;  as 
I  care  to  assume." 

Hester  did  not  speak.  She  stretched  out  her 
hand  to  open  the  door ;  Marley  would  have  fore- 
stalled her ;  Mrs.  Carrick  continued  slowly  and 
deliberately  to  speak,  "Injury  to  Carrick  House,  to 
its  good  name,  is  inevitable,  I  know,  Hester, 
though  Mr.  Marley  has  assured  me  that  his  family's 
social  prestige,  and  his  own,  will  be  exercised  on 
its  behalf  and  mine,  and  that  the  truth  shall  be 
made  known  to  Sir  William  and  Lady  Denison, 
to  society  generally.  I  fear  that  you  will  suffer, 
Hester,  by  your  association  with  that  man,  suffer 
cruelly  ;  but,  at  least,  you  alone  will  suffer  by  your 
own  choice  and  your  own  folly.  You  recognize, 
Hester,  that  just  as  you  are  excluded  from  the 
society  of  your  sister  and  myself,  you  must  be  cut 
off  from  the  circle  natural  to  you  by  birth  and 
class,  if  not  by  inclination,  Hester.  You  recognize 
that  from  to-night  we  are  not  likely  to  meet — we 
cannot  meet  again  ?" 

Hester  said,  still  with  that  wan,  satiric  curl  of 
lips.  "I  recognize  this,  Mother.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise.  It  is  necessary  to  the  prestige  of  Carrick 
House,  and  you,  and  Julia,  and  Mr.  Marley." 

"It  is  your  own  choice,  Hester." 
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She  was  impelled  to  sneer,  "But,  for  prestige, 
prestige,  better  that  you  disown  me  1"  But  she 
checked  the  impulse ;  she  said  quietly,  "It  is  my 
own  choice,  Mother! — "  and  nodded  to  Marley 
to  open  the  door. 

She  did  not  trust  herself  to  speak  further  or  to 
loiter ;  she  thought  to  say,  "Good-bye,  Mother, 
Julia — "  but  no  sound  issued  from  her  lips.  No 
farewell  followed  her.  Marley  closed  the  door 
after  her. 

Blindly  she  sped  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs ;  she 
took  up  leather  case  and  silken  bag,  and  walked 
to  the  house  door.  On  opening  it,  she  cried  out 
faintly  to  see  in  the  light  of  the  lamp  Holtham  on 
the  steps. 

"Hester,  are  you  ready  ?"  he  asked  eagerly, 
baring  his  head  swiftly,  and  taking  the  case  and 
bag  from  her  trembling  hands.  "I've  been  waiting 
for  you." 

She  swayed  weakly  towards  him ;  instantly  he 
clapped  his  hat  on  his  head,  and  put  his  arm  about 
her. 

"Hester,  you're  sick  ;  you're  swooning.  What 
have  they  done  to  you  ?  Hester,  don't  shrink 
from  me.  Don't  be  afraid  of  me,  in  Heaven's  name !" 

She  clung  to  him ;  she  whispered  weakly,  "Oh, 
be  good  to  me  ;  be  kind  to  me." 

"Why,  always,  always,  Hester  1" 

"Let  us  go  quickly  1    Let  us  go  1" 

She  was  conscious  of  his  strength,  and  of  the 
close  and  kindly  pressure  of  his  arm  about  her 
shoulders.  She  was  conscious  of  the  darkness, 
closing  in  on  them,  as  they  went  from  the  house. 


CHAPTER    XVTII 

THE    BELLS 

A"  L  the  years  in  Hobarton  Hester  had  loved 
the  bells  of  Holy  Trinity  on  the  high  hill, 
as  she  had  loved  the  Sabbath  services ;  the 
silver  voices  of  the  bells  had  filled  her  universe 
with  beauty,  even  as  the  prayers,  the  sounding  of 
the  organ  and  the  voices  in  the  psalms  and  the 
hymns,  the  placid  or  the  tragic  glory  of  the  Testa- 
ments, the  plaint,  the  passion,  the  agony,  the  high 
hope,  and  the  serenity,  of  the  Scriptures,  had  filled 
her  starved  mind  with  splendours,  and  had  offered 
solace  to  her  spirit  in  all  its  loneliness,  its  sorrow, 
and  its  despair. 

Through  all  the  time  of  her  separation  from 
Holtham,  since  her  father's  death  and  the  transfer 
of  the  family  from  Richmond  to  Hobarton,  she  had 
led  a  colourless  and  narrow  existence.  The  very 
waning  of  her  beauty,  her  pallor,  the  sorrow  of 
her  eyes,  and  the  dullness  of  her  hair,  had  symbol- 
ized the  withering  of  earthly  hopes,  joy  and 
passion.  Controlled  by  her  mother's  cold  and 
remorseless  will,  a  very  prisoner,  she  had  not 
understood  how  few  the  years  separating  her  girl- 
hood, her  love  and  her  folly,  from  her  middle-age, 
the  futility,  the  weariness,  and  the  hopelessness 
of  her  existence  in  Carrick  House.  She  had  grown 
wan  and  haggard,  and  had  seemed  a  dull  and 
conventional  spinster,  without  other  attraction 
than  her  gentleness  and  resignation.  Not  elusive 
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beauty,  but  dignity,  kindliness  and  sympathy  in 
her,  realization  of  her  goodness,  had  won  Guard 
as  her  suitor. 

She  had  seemed  to  the  Carrick  circle  unattractive 
matched  by  Julia,  vivid  and  elegant  and  exquisite. 
Her  young  womanhood  had  been  spent  through 
the  years  of  Carrick  House  in  waste  as  sheer  as 
the  years  of  Holtham's  servitude  in  the  chain- 
gang  and  in  the  prison  at  Port  Arthur. 

Only  the  sounding  of  the  bells  had  been  woven 
like  silver  thread  through  the  drabness  of  the 
days.  Only  the  Church  had  lent  dignity  to  the 
garments  of  life,  and  had  inspired  her  hopes  from 
earth  to  Heaven,  and  from  the  dragging  years 
towards  Eternity. 

She  grew  soon,  in  her  husband's  house,  mystic- 
ally to  consider  her  response  to,  and  Holtham's 
rejection  of,  the  glory  of  the  bells,  as  symbolic  of 
their  lives  and  natures  in  conflict :  her  enduring 
hopes  and  his  moods  of  black  despair.  For, 
always,  she  hoped,  as  always  she  responded  to  the 
bells,  and  the  thought  of  their  sounding  like  her 
prayers  and  aspirations  to  High  Heaven.  Always 
she  hoped  with  the  years,  and  with  a  recog- 
nition of  her  purpose — only  to  redeem,  only  to 
re-establish  Holtham — to  compel  him  on  the 
life  of  Hobarton  as  honourable,  high-minded, 
redeemed,  and  from  the  shame  and  ruin  of  his 
youth  purified,  cleared  of  dross,  refined  like 
precious  metal  from  the  furnace,  resolute  of  man- 
hood, and  triumphant  over  the  degradation  and 
debasement  of  the  hateful  prisons  at  Port  Arthur. 

Hateful  1  Hated  by  all  Tasmanians,  all  free-bom 
Colonists,  except  the  covetous  group  profiting 
from  the  contracts  with  the  prisons — the  group 
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profiting  by  the  cheap  labour  from  the  transport- 
ation system — the  official  and  the  military  caste 
about  the  Governor,  the  satellites  of  Government 
House,  and  the  supporters  of  Sir  William  Denison 
in  policy.  Hateful — and  near  an  end. 

She  had  not  heeded,  in  the  seclusion  of  Carrick 
House,  the  coming  triumph  of  the  Anti-Trans- 
portation League,  the  end  to  the  iniquities  of 
transportation,  the  concentration  on  the  Colony 
of  England's  criminals,  the  arrival  of  the  ships 
with  their  cargoes  of  rogues,  and  political  offenders, 
and  victims  of  social  privilege  and  abuses.  She  had 
followed  her  mother  and  Julia  in  adherence  and 
loyalty  to  Sir  William  and  Lady  Denison.  She 
had  classed  the  Patriotic  Six  with  the  Irish  Exiles  : 
she  might  have  thought  John  West  and  his 
League  to  resemble  the  rebellious  Americans  of 
the  past,  but  for  the  thought  of  Holtham  and 
Port  Arthur. 

Dear  Lady  Denison:  dear  Sir  William!  But 
these  dreadful  people  who  dared  to  disagree  with 
the  Governor  and  oppose  him  in  the  Legislative 
Council!  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria,  worshipped  with  the  polite  fervour,  if 
the  sense  of  remoteness,  of  a  deity.  Dear  Earl 
Grey,  standing  no  nonsense  from  the  rebellious 
Colonist,  and  asserting  that  England  had  the 
right  to  send  convicts,  or  not  to  send  convicts,  to 
the  Colonies  as  she  wished !  Why,  of  course  1 
How  Mamma  had  defined  the  law  of  loyalty  to 
the  Governor  and  the  rights  of  Downing  Street ! 

But,  if  socially,  the  Governor  and  his  Lady  and 
their  circle  had  been  living  entities,  politically  they 
had  been  shadows  to  Hester.  She  had  not  under- 
stood the  strength  of  the  Tasmanian  opposition 
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to  Downing  Street  and  its  officials  :  the  struggle, 
the  greatness,  and  the  triumph,  of  the  Colonial 
cause.  She  had  not  understood  the  recognition 
of  its  justice  by  the  finer  minds  of  England.  The 
Derby  Ministry  had  meant  nothing  to  her,  or  the 
significance  of  the  Colonial  rejoicings  over  the 
retirement  of  Grey  from  administration,  or  the 
influence  of  Pakington  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  or  the  reform,  the  abolition  of 
transportation,  projected  by  the  Derby  Ministry, 
and  carried  to  effect  by  the  Aberdeen  Ministry, 
through  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  the  Colonial 
Office.  In  her  mother's  house  she  would  have 
accepted  the  official  notification  in  the  Gazette,  of 
May,  1853,  as  the  triumph  of  the  disloyalists  over 
dear  Sir  William. 

She  learned  swiftly  and  clearly  from  Holtham. 
She  thrilled  to  his  enthusiasm.  She  welcomed  his 
active  share  in  his  appearance  on  the  public  plat- 
form through  all  the  rejoicings  of  the  Anti- 
Transportation  League  and  its  adherents.  She 
welcomed  his  absorption  in  the  Cause,  though  she 
feared  excitement  and  its  effect  upon  him,  the 
recoil  to  his  dark  moods,  the  stimulus  of  the 
brandy  bottle. 

She  had  agreed — her  spirit  prompting  candour 
and  a  brave  face  to  society — to  public  declaration, 
from  the  platform,  of  his  term  of  servitude  in  the 
chain-gang  and  at  Port  Arthur.  She  had  known  her 
instant  social  ostracism,  on  the  publication  of  her 
marriage  years  before  with  her  father's  assigned 
servant,  the  secret  of  the  marriage,  held  so  long, 
and  the  birth  of  little  Rosa  Anne. 

She  wondered  dully  by  what  means  her  mother 
had  been  represented  as  a  martyr  to  her  daughter's 
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wickedness  and  folly.  She  did  not  care  to  credit 
her  or  Julia  with  falsehood  and  the  blackening  of 
her  name.  She  conjectured  the  influence  of 
Marley's  sister  at  Government  House.  She  heard 
through  Lade  and  Guard  of  Lady  Denison's  visit 
to  Carrick  House,  and  of  the  invitation  to,  and  the 
appearance  of,  her  mother  and  Julia  at  the  next 
ball  at  Government  House.  And  of  the  continued 
prosperity  of  the  school,  and  of  the  marriage  of 
Julia  to  Henry  Marley  fixed  for  the  close  of  the 
school  year.  And  of  the  Marley  influence  against 
her  husband  and  herself. 

She  had  high  courage.  She  did  not  shrink  from, 
rather,  she  influenced  Holtham  in,  the  boldness, 
not  the  effrontery,  of  their  appearance  before  the 
society  whose  code  she  had  outraged,  and  from 
whose  circle  she  was  remorselessly  excluded.  She 
induced  him  even  to  accompany  her  and  little  Rosa 
Anne  to  the  first  morning  service  in  Holy  Trinity 
after  her  departure  from  her  mother's  house.  She 
had  no  thought  to  challenge,  or  to  inflict  humili- 
ation on,  her  mother  and  her  sister.  She  thought 
only  to  continue  her  religious  life,  to  follow,  its 
observances,  and  to  seek  strength  and  courage 
from  the  beloved  Church  on  the  hill. 

She  was  acutely  conscious  of  whispering,  averted 
faces,  or  contemptuous  stares,  as  she  and  her 
husband  and  the  child  walked  from  the  carriage 
to  the  church.  She  bore  herself  resolutely,  with 
her  head  high,  and  her  face  unveiled,  though  her 
hand  trembled  on  Holtham's  arm.  She  had  the 
thought  or  the  fancy  of  new  splendour  in  the  music 
of  the  bells,  and  of  call  to  courage  and  duty  in  the 
crying  of  the  bells.  She  thrilled  to  the  pride  of 
the  bells,  the  glory  of  the  bells.  She  was  glad  of 
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the  sanctuary  of  the  church,  the  solace  of  its  peace, 
and  the  consolation  to  her  spirit  from  her  prayers. 
She  was  assured  of  a  Divine  beneficence  about 
her. 

She  was  glad  that  Holtham,  the  child,  and  she, 
were  ushered  into  a  pew  remote  from  the  pews 
of  Carrick  House.  Across  the  aisle  she  was  aware 
of  the  appearance  of  her  mother,  her  sister  and  their 
charges  :  Henry  Marley  was  with  Julia,  as  though 
to  declare  publicly  his  allegiance  to  her,  in  spite 
of  the  disgrace  of  her  sister's  alliance  with  Holtham. 
Hester  was  glad  of  this,  for  Julia's  sake.  She 
turned  her  eyes  from  her  mother's  proud,  high 
features,  from  Julia's  lovely  head,  from  Marley's 
dark  youth,  and  from  the  neat  bonnets  of  the 
daughters  of  gentlefolk.  She  glanced  down  at 
little  Rosa  Anne,  in  her  new  and  simple  bonnet, 
and  her  white  muslin  frock,  and  she  smiled  at  her, 
and  saw  the  instant  answering  smile.  She  knew 
Rosa  Anne  was  everything  to  her,  and  the  Carrick 
folk  nothing. 

She  looked  at  Holtham ;  his  arrogant,  powerful 
features,  his  darkly-shadowed  eyes,  and  his  con- 
temptuous lips.  She  wondered  faintly  whether 
the  slight  stoop  of  the  broad  shoulders,  in  spite 
of  the  firm  set  of  his  head,  was  only  imagined  by 
her ;  the  stamp  of  the  prison  no  more  than  from 
her  knowledge  of  his  servitude  in  the  chain-gang 
and  at  Port  Arthur.  She  bent  her  head  in  prayer. 

Strengthened  from  the  austere  beauty  of  the 
service,  and  the  diversion  of  troubled  thoughts 
and  fears  through  the  association  of  the  church, 
the  dearest  associations  of  her  life  at  Carrick  House, 
she  faced,  with  dignity  and  composure,  the  wor- 
shippers lingering  about  the  doors  of  Trinity.  She 
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knew  the  group  at  Carrick  House  to  be  drawn  up 
as  usual  beside  the  door.  She  did  not  glance 
aside,  but  leaning  on  her  husband's  arm,  with  little 
Rosa  Anne  clinging  to  her  hand,  she  walked  slowly 
toward  the  carriage.  She  did  not  look  back  as 
they  drove  away.  She  smiled  faintly  at  Holtham's 
laughter,  though  she  was  affronted  by  her  sense 
of  the  vulgarity  of  his  thought :  "They  hate  you, 
those  women,  Hester,  for  they're  jealous  of  your 
looks.  In  your  lilac  gown  and  silk  shawl,  you're 
lovelier  than  any  woman  among  them.  There's 
not  one  but  would  give  her  soul  for  your  beauty. 
And  not  one  would  give  her  soul  for  the  silk  and 
the  jewels  you're  to  have,  my  dear." 

She  checked  him,  shaking  her  head,  and  glancing 
at  the  child.  He  sat  beside  her,  whispering  com- 
pliments to  her  good  looks  and  her  elegance,  and 
to  her  courage,  and  promising,  promising :  she 
must  drive  down  the  town  to-morrow ;  she  must 
choose  new  dresses,  and  new  bonnets,  jewels, 
anything  she  wished  for.  She  sat  remote  and 
silent,  shrinking  from  him,  and  still  afraid  of  him, 
as  of  none  of  his  enemies,  none  of  her  own  foes 
or  detractors ;  her  lips  smiling  faintly,  as  she 
listened  to  him.  She  murmured  her  thanks  ;  yes, 
she  needed  new  dresses,  but  not  expensive  ones ; 
jewels,  she  was  too  pale  for  jewels.  He  told  her, 
with  laughter,  that  he  was  the  better  judge  and  he 
would  spend  as  he  liked  on  his  own  wife. 

He  spent  extravagantly  from  the  first  days  of 
her  restoration  to  him.  She  was  afraid  of,  but 
lured  inevitably  by,  lovely  shimmering  stuffs  and 
dyes  and  fashions,  and  by  jewels.  She  avoided 
plaid  for  walking  dresses,  and  chose  taffeta  or 
foulard.  She  considered  too  youthful  her  choice, 
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directed  by  his  insistence,  of  a  silver  tarlatan, 
ornate  with  sprays  of  velvet  roses  bound  with 
gold  cord ;  indeed,  she  had  not  the  courage,  or 
occasion,  to  wear  the  lovely  ball  dress.  She 
insisted  on  the  severity  of  black  silk,  or  of  grey 
satin,  if  she  attended  concert  or  play  with  him  in 
the  evening. 

She  took  pride  in  his  gift  of  a  grey  silken  mantle 
trimmed  with  chinchilla,  and  a  Paisley  shawl,  a 
necklace  and  ear-rings  of  pearls,  and  a  set  of 
amethysts.  She  would  accept  no  showy  jewels, 
such  as  he  urged ;  she  guided  his  extravagant 
generosity  to  this  beauty  of  pearls  and  the  pale 
hue  of  amethysts. 

Always,  in  driving  out  in  the  carriage  with  him 
and  Rosa  Anne,  or  at  entertainment,  or  at  church, 
she  displayed  elegance  in  her  dress,  yet  an  austerity 
of  taste.  From  loveliness  of  faint  colours,  in  bonnet, 
shawl  or  scarf,  and  harmony  of  jewels,  the  restor- 
ation of  her  beauty,  as  her  grace  and  dignity,  was 
impressed  the  more  on  envious  or  admiring  eyes. 
The  colourless  and  fading  Miss  Carrick,  of  Carrick 
House,  seemed  transformed ;  as  Holtham's  wife, 
she  appeared  in  the  maturity  of  beauty. 

She  knew,  yet  she  ignored  the  evidence  of,  her 
ostracism,  and  the  scandal  associated  with  her  and 
Holtham,  the  averted  looks,  the  furtive  smiles,  the 
whisperings  and  the  titterings,  at  any  entertain- 
ment, the  cold  eyes,  and  the  blankness  of  expression 
among  the  members  of  her  mother's  circle.  She 
had  consented  instantly  to  Holtham's  announce- 
ment of  their  marriage  :  publication  in  the  Gazette, 
with  the  date  of  the  wedding  in  Launceston.  She 
knew  from  Holtham,  who  had  learnt  it  through 
Lade,  that  her  mother,  credited  with  ignorance 
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of  the  affair,  was  considered  to  have  done  her  duty 
to  society  by  her  rejection  of  Hester  on  her 
discovery,  only  after  Holtham' s  release.  Hester 
only  was  censured  :  she  had  averted  scandal,  it 
was  said,  by  placing  her  own  child  with  foster 
parents  all  the  years  ago.  She  was  stung  by  this, 
but  she  allowed  no  challenge  to  the  slander  :  Lade 
and  Guard  might  know  the  truth,  but  no  one  else. 

Holtham  and  she  must  share  in  no  bitter  quarrel, 
or  increase  or  incite  scandal.  Only  by  silence, 
only  by  display  of  pride  and  dignity,  to  the  little 
world  of  Hobarton  ;  only  by  unflinching  courage 
and  confidence,  only  by  absorption  in  their  little 
daughter,  only  by  ignoring  slights  and  sneers, 
could  they  hope  in  the  end  to  triumph.  Ostracism 
was  nothing  to  her.  She  had  lived  apart  from  life 
for  years.  She  asked  no  other  thing  of  life  than 
freedom  for  her  duty  and  her  love  for  Rosa  Anne. 

She  professed  no  love  for  Holtham.  Inevitably 
and  inexorably,  from  the  first  days  of  their  reunion, 
the  memory  of  her  young  lover,  John  Holtham 
contended  with  the  reality  of  her  husband;  this 
emancipist,  of  dark  and  gloomy  will,  in  conflict, 
or  in  accord,  with  the  passions  imprisoned  all  the 
years ;  the  courage  and  the  fineness  of  him,  devotion 
to  his  wife  and  child,  counteracted  by  the  vice, 
the  terror,  the  very  protest  of  spirit  as  of  body 
against  the  hell  of  chain-gang  and  of  penitentiary. 
She  came  swiftly  to  understand  the  warped,  marred 
being  ;  this  conflict  of  the  spirit  with  the  degraded 
body  dragged  down  to  a  very  pit  of  shame  and 
torment :  this  creature  of  the  System  in  conflict 
for  his  soul. 

Coming  to  his  succour,  with  all  her  courage, 
quiet  strength  and  faith,  she  grew  with  pity  to 
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fear  only  for  himself,  yet  helpful,  watchful,  she 
found  no  restoration  of  love,  no  affection,  and  no 
esteem. 

She  knew  that  his  devotion  to  the  child  matched 
her  own  devotion.  She  believed  the  hope  of  ulti- 
mate redemption  in  his  love  less  for  herself  than 
for  little  Rosa  Anne.  Her  own  love  of  the  child 
was  absolute  ;  her  happiness  with  the  child  sufficed 
for  life.  She  took  delight  in  her  companionship, 
in  her  play,  and  in  her  school  hours.  She  trusted 
Rosa  Anne  to  no  other  teacher  than  herself.  Else, 
she  ruled  her  husband's  house  and  its  servants, 
and  directed  its  routine,  with  efficiency,  as  with 
dignity.  She  received  his  few  guests  with  charm 
and  grace  :  his  lawyer,  his  partner,  fellow-mer- 
chants, and  captains  of  ships.  Guard  stood  loyal 
and  steadfast  always  by  her,  in  spite  of  the  frus- 
tration of  his  own  hope  of  marrying  her.  Lade 
treated  her  with  kindly  courtesy  and  respect ;  his 
daughters  called  on  her,  defying  society.  Guard's 
mother  paid  a  stiff  and  stately  visit.  The  incumbent 
of  Holy  Trinity  made  his  pastoral  call. 

She  received  no  other  guests.  Yet  she  found 
no  loneliness  in  her  life  at  the  great  stone  house, 
rich  of  furniture  and  glorified  by  gardens  ;  rather, 
her  life  was  purposerul ;  her  mind  was  devoted 
to  Holtham,  and  her  heart  to  Rosa  Anne. 

Little,  white,  Rosa  Anne.  If  Hester  trembled, 
if  her  heart  sank  for  the  thought,  the  fear,  of 
Holtham,  with  the  stamp  of  the  Broad  Arrow 
black  upon  his  spirit,  she  found  courage  and  hope 
less  in  his  passion  for  her  than  in  his  love  of  the 
child.  If  ever  her  spirit  flagged,  fainted,  before 
the  dark  mood,  the  melancholy  silence,  and  abstrac- 
tion, his  absence  from  the  house  without  word  of 
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explanation  to  far  into  the  night,  or  the  mad 
merriment  telling  of  drunken  bouts,  she  found 
sanctuary,  solace  and  new  strength  in  the  shadowed 
beauty  of  Trinity,  and  the  voices  of  the  bells. 

And  from  their  house  of  golden  stone  upon  the 
hill  the  bells  acclaimed  the  glory  and  the  mercy 
of  the  Lord  :  now  in  the  beauty  of  sunlit  morn 
and  noon  ;  now  to  the  heavens  radiant  with  moon- 
light or  hung  with  the  tapestry  of  darkness  and 
white  stars ;  now  through  the  silence  and  the 
hush  of  eves  when  no  breeze  was  abroad,  and  now 
triumphant  over  the  sounding  of  the  great  winds 
from  the  seas,  and  the  rolling  of  the  thunder  across 
the  skies  ;  even  through  that  great  autumn  storm 
which  smote  the  port,  and  wrecked  its  proudest 
ship,  and  laid  the  house  of  Walham  in  the  very 
sand,  and  bowed*  the  proud  head  of  its  mistress 
as  for  an  impious  challenge  to  Heaven  ;  how  the 
bells  sounded  on  that  dying  storm  I 

And  always  to  the  sounding  of  the  bells,  always 
to  their  beauty  and  their  splendour,  the  soul  of 
Hester  answered ;  always  to  their  chiming  on  the 
Sabbath  morn,  she  made  her  way  to  Trinity ; 
always  the  spirit  of  the  sanctuary  of  God  stilled 
fear,  and  doubts  and  terrors,  purified,  and  ennobled. 
Always  her  husband  accompanied  her,  as  though 
boldly  to  face  this  house  of  stone,  shaped  by  his 
hand  through  months  of  torment,  and  to  face  and 
challenge  Heaven,  as  he  faced  and  challenged  life 
and  man. 

She  had  this  pitiful  thought  and  fear,  watching 
remotely  the  darkly-brooding  face,  the  tortured 
lips  and  the  melancholy  eyes.  Never  he  bowed 
his  head  in  prayer  or  worship ;  never  he  shared 

*"And  all  that  beauty." 
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in  singing,  intercession,  or  response.  She  grew 
to  fashion  fear  on  fear.  Challenge  to  Heaven  still, 
or  evidence  demanded  and  exacted  of  the  bene- 
ficence of  Heaven  ?  Little  Rosa  Anne,  her  sickness, 
life  or  death?  Holtham's  increasing  bouts  of 
drunkenness. 


CHAPTER    XIX 

MERCHANT  I     SHIP-BUILDER 

THE   afternoon  was  bright  and  sparkling, 
with  a  touch  of  frost  still  in  the  air ;  the 
breeze  was  light,  and  Mt.  Wellington  was 
crowned  with  snow.     The  snow,  deep  in  gullies 
and  declivities,  down  its  slopes,  was  silver  from 
sunlight,  and  by  contrast  with  the  sombre  blue- 
black  of  forest  and  crag.      A  faintness  of  fog  was 
held  against  the  mountain  at  its  base. 

Holtham,  returning  from  the  shipyards  on 
Battery  Point,  heeded  the  dancing  silver  light  on 
the  river  Derwent  and  Sullivan's  Cove — the  masts, 
the  spars,  the  rigging,  of  ships  great  and  small, 
and  the  flutter  of  flags.  The  abolition  of  trans- 
portation and  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ation of  the  Colony  would  be  celebrated  on  Wed- 
nesday ;  he  knew  the  flutter  of  flags  to  be  the 
prelude  of  display  from  the  harbour,  as  from  the 
city  itself. 

His  lips  were  grim  and  cynical  at  the  thought 
of  celebration  :  the  irony  of  public  rejoicing  that 
no  transport  ship  again  would  enter  the  harbour ; 
no  prisoners  again  be  dumped  on  the  lovely  island 
to  provide  cheap  labour  for  great  estates  and  small, 
and  for  stately  dwellings,  and  for  public  works, 
and  to  fill  the  prisons  of  the  Peninsula  and  the 
East  Coast :  the  irony  that  the  very  death  blow 
had  been  levelled  even  at  Port  Arthur,  with  no 
new  supplies  of  wretched  humanity  to  fill  its  cells, 
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and  employ  its  guards ;   the  irony  that  right  had 
triumphed — too  late  for  John  Holtham  I 

From  inspection  of  the  shipyards,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  new  schooner  for  the  Eastern  and 
Island  trade  of  Guard  and  Holtham,  he  had  not 
returned  by  way  of  the  Battery  and  the  New  Wharf, 
but  had  walked  back  past  the  Walham  house, 
thinking  to  call  on  Miss  Rose  Walham.  Rivalry 
in  trade  of  the  port,  projected  by  him  and  his 
partner  against  the  Walham  firm,  implied  no  grati- 
fication, but  only  the  liveliest  sympathy  with  Rose 
Walham  in  the  loss  of  her  ship,  the  Smyrna,  with 
all  hands,  during  the  great  autumn  gale ;  the  loss, 
from  scandalous  report,  was  dual :  the  ship  and 
Lone,  the  young  mate  thought  to  have  been 
Rose  Walham' s  son.  Holtham,  following  practice 
through  the  past  months,  had  called  at  the 
shuttered,  shadowed  house,  had  inquired  for 
the  health  of  its  mistress,  and  had  left  a  card,  with 
a  message  of  sympathy,  on  the  answer  that  she 
was  not  yet  well  enough  to  receive  visitors.  He 
had  walked  on,  with  a  cynical  thought  that  the 
great  lady,  in  her  pride  and  power,  would  not  have 
received  the  emancipist  at  her  house,  and  yet  with 
pity  for  her,  remembering  her  beauty  and  dis- 
tinction, in  his  few  business  interviews  at  her 
office  before  the  disaster. 

He  walked  about  St.  David's  Burial  Ground, 
by  Davey  Street,  to  Murray  Street.  He  stood 
hesitant  at  the  corner  on  the  choice  of  a  way  to 
his  office,  but  he  resisted  impulse  toward  the 
Customs  House  Tavern,  and  turned  up  Murray 
Street,  past  the  Gaol  on  his  left,  and  the  Colonial 
Secretary's  office  on  his  right,  toward  St.  David's, 
and  into  Macquarie  Street. 
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Fashion  of  Hobarton  was  abroad.  The  yellow 
sunlight  struck  upon  colours,  and  the  little  breeze 
ruffled  and  swayed  bonnets  and  ribbons,  shawls, 
and  immensity  of  skirts  :  yellow  sunlight  on  rose 
and  grey  and  blue,  on  hideous  richness  of  plaids 
and  checked  foulards,  the  grace  and  delicacy  of 
Cashmere  and  Paisley  shawls ;  glittering  and  spark- 
ling, too,  on  the  polished  metal  of  harness,  and  the 
glass  and  brass  of  carriages ;  on  the  scarlet  and 
steel  of  sentry  at  the  gates  of  Government  House, 
the  high,  latticed  and  patched  cottage  in  gardens 
to  his  right,  and  the  scarlet  and  steel  at  the 
Guard  house. 

The  air  sounded  with  the  clit-clat  of  horse  hoofs, 
and  the  rattle  of  wheels  of  elegance  and  fashion, 
and  the  lumbering  of  teams  of  industry.  He  turned 
his  head  at  the  sight  of  the  carriage  leaving  Govern- 
ment House,  on  recognizing  Sir  William  Denison's 
broad,  grim  face,  and  Lady  Denison's  lively  and 
good-humoured  features.  He  continued  past 
Elizabeth  Street  toward  Hunter  Street.  Again  he 
checked  impulse  to  enter  a  tavern,  but  only  at 
the  sight  of  his  own  carriage,  drawn  up  before  his 
office,  understanding  that  Hester  waited  to  accom- 
pany him  home  from  town.  His  lips  sneered  for 
the  thought  of  her  purpose  to  prevent  him  from 
visiting  any  of  the  Elizabeth  Street  taverns  on  his 
way  home. 

Through  his  walk  down  from  Macquarie  Street, 
among  merchants,  lawyers,  clerks,  officials,  and 
women  of  fashion,  none  had  offered  him  greeting 
or  salutation.  He  had  been  grimly  conscious  of 
averted  eyes.  He  knew  himself  notorious,  for 
his  enrichment  on  his  release  from  prison  and 
receipt  of  a  conditional  pardon,  and  for  the 
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revelation  of  his  alliance,  as  assigned  servant,  with 
Hester  Carrick. 

As  for  this  habit  of  drunkenness  growing  upon  him. 

In  normal  mood,  he  would  have  ignored  the 
sense  of  his  ostracism.  Now  morbid  of  mind, 
sick  and  depressed  from  the  effects  of  deep  drink- 
ing the  night  before,  and  drinking  with  the  more 
reputable  water-side  fraternity  that  morning  in 
the  Phoenix  Tavern,  he  allowed  a  dark  storm  of 
rage  and  hate  to  roll  upon  him,  as  black  squall 
upon  the  breeze-whipped  river.  He  stood  staring 
up  the  sunlit  street,  his  gloved  hand  clenched  on 
his  Malacca  cane ;  his  eyes  malevolent,  and  his 
thought  despairing,  as  ever  in  the  days  of  chain- 
gang  or  of  Penitentiary  ;  with  all  his  wealth,  with 
all  his  love  of  Hester  and  their  child,  in  spite  of  all 
his  struggles  against  drunkenness,  and  his  aspir- 
ations for  honesty  and  clean  living,  he  could  not 
hope,  in  this  accursed  city,  in  this  Colony  to  which 
his  conditional  pardon  restricted  him,  to  rehabili- 
tate himself,  hope  to  rise  superior  to  his  past.  His 
spirit  was  *  fettered — loaded  with  chains,  as  ever 
his  body  during  penal  servitude. 

He  swung  about,  narrowly  averting  collision 
with  a  drunken  seaman,  reeling  from  the  support- 
ing arm  of  a  lean,  ferret-faced  fellow.  Recognizing 
this  escort,  Holtham  halted,  and  gazed  sternly  at 
the  colourless  face  and  the  flickering  eyes,  and 
muttered  grimly,  "At  your  old  tricks,  are  you, 
Begg?  Hoping  to  empty  this  fool's  pockets  of 
his  ship's  pay,  are  you  ?" 

"Not  me.  Not  me,  Mister,"  Begg  whined, 
shrinking  from  him.  "I  was  only  seein'  he  come 
to  no  hurt  nor  harm.  Knowin'  crows  as  would 
pick  'im  dry  to  his  bones." 
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"If  you  didn't  yourself,"  Holtham  sneered. 

"I  tell  you  I'm  a  friend  of  his,  Mister.  I  tell 
you,"  Begg  asserted.  "A  real  true  friend." 

"No  one  would  be  in  your  company,  Begg,  if 
he  weren't  as  drunk  as  this  flat,"  Holtham  said, 
contemptuously.  "I  give  you  warning  :  if  this 
fellow's  robbed,  and  goes  to  the  police  with  his 
tale,  I'll  see  that  you  suffer  for  it,  that's  all." 

"Now  look,"  Begg  snarled.  "Now  look  here, 
Mister  'Oltham,  as  was  Number  99  at  the  Tench, 
when  I  was " 

"Off  with  you  I"  Holtham  roared,  with  threaten- 
ing wave  of  cane.  "Off  with  you,  I  say.  I've 
warned  you."  And  he  turned  his  back  on  seaman 
and  wharf-rat,  and  strode  to  his  office. 

He  pushed  open  the  door,  and  marched  in ;  he 
ignored  the  clerks  at  their  desks,  and  without 
knocking,  thrust  open  the  green  baize  door  into 
his  partner's  room.  Huge,  great-coated,  hat  on 
head,  he  stood  in  the  doorway  scowling.  In  his 
evil  mood  he  did  not  control  hateful  and  jealous 
thoughts  :  Hester  sat  in  the  arm-chair  by  the 
hearth,  her  head  bowed,  and  her  hands  clasped 
upon  her  lap ;  Guard  stood  by  her,  his  head 
bending  toward  her ;  his  look  at  Holtham,  thrust- 
ing into  the  room,  seemed  startled. 

Holtham  hated  his  good  looks,  his  air  of  dis- 
tinction in  demeanour  and  dress ;  for  an  instant 
he  did  not  speak  to  his  partner's  greeting,  "Well, 
Holtham — "  or  Hester's  soft  cry,  "So  here  you 
are,  John  I  I  was  afraid " 

He  bared  his  head,  approached,  and  stooped  to 
kiss  her.  He  muttered,  "What  were  you  afraid 
of,  my  dear  ?  That  I'm  still  not  to  be  trusted  out 
of  your  sight  or  company  ?" 
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"I  didn't  say  so,  John,"  she  protested,  with  a 
faint  smile,  though  she  did  not  look  at  him ;  he 
knew  that  the  stale  smell  of  spirits  was  on  him  still, 
and  that  she  shrank  from  his  kiss. 

He  drew  back  and  glanced  at  Guard,  leaning 
against  the  chimney-piece :  he  struggled  to  con- 
trol ill-humour  and  outrageous  suspicion.  He 
muttered,  "If  there's  nothing  you  want  to  discuss 
with  me,  Guard,  I'll  drive  home  with  Mrs.  Holtham 
now." 

"Well,  a  few  letters  from  Sydney  and  Melbourne 
have  come  in,"  Guard  answered.  "Nothing  of 
importance.  Nothing  I  can't  hold  over  till  the 
morning.  How  are  they  going  along  at  the  ship- 
yards ?" 

"Well  enough.  They'll  have  her  off  the  slip 
in  a  week  or  two." 

"We'll  have  to  celebrate  the  launching,"  Guard 
declared.  "Our  first  schooner,  you  know.  I've  no 
doubt  at  all  of  the  name  you'll  have  her  christened." 
1  *  Emancipation*  /"  Holtham  sneered. 

"Scarcely  suitable,  I  think,"  Guard  said  coolly, 
moving  to  his  desk,  a  heavy  cedar  piece  richly  in 
keeping  with  the  deep  carpet,  easy  chairs,  and  the 
gleam  of  glass,  the  fine  prints,  and  the  tall  brass 
candlesticks. 

"What  is  your  idea,  then,  Mr.  Guard  ?"  Hester 
asked. 

"Well,  really,  Mrs.  Holtham,  your  name." 

"You  want  that,  do  you  ?"  Holtham  growled 
aggressively. 

"I  assumed,  naturally,  Holtham,  you'd  choose 
that  name  or  Rosa  Anne"  Guard  said,  affecting  to 
ignore  his  ill-temper.  "Rosa  Anne,  shall  we  say  ? 
What  do  you  think,  Mrs.  Holtham  ?" 
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"I  think  that  would  be  charming,"  she  said, 
but  with  a  sigh,  "Poor  little  Rosa  Anne." 

"Where  is  she  ?"  Holtham  asked,  with  instant 
change  of  mood.  "Why  is  she  not  with  you  ? 
Sick  still  ?" 

"She  seemed  to  be  feverish,  John,"  Hester 
answered.  "I  thought  I'd  better  not  bring  her 
with  me.  The  air  is  cold  out  of  the  sunlight." 

"Did  you  see  the  doctor  ?"  he  asked  uneasily. 
"He  ought  to  see  her  at  once,  oughtn't  he  ?" 

"I  thought  we  might  drive  up  to  his  house 
before  going  home,  John,  and  ask  him  to  call 
this  evening." 

"We'll  go  at  once,  Hester." 


CHAPTER    XX 

THE    INEXORABLE    PAST 

HOLTHAM  had  gone  down  with  the  doctor 
to  his  carriage.  Hester  stood  by  Rosa 
Anne's  bed.  A  fire  burnt  brightly  on  the 
hearth ;  the  room  was  lit  with  candles  on  the 
chimney-shelf,  and  the  night-light  was  set  ready 
on  the  table  beyond  risk  of  danger  to  the  muslin 
curtains  of  the  four-poster. 

From  Rosa  Anne's  dark  curls  outspread  on  the 
pillow,  her  face  seemed  of  a  waxen  whiteness  ; 
her  eyes  were  bright  and  feverish,  but  her  lips 
smiling.  "The  doctor,"  Rosa  Anne  declared,  "is 
a  nice  gentleman." 

"Do  you  think  so,  Rose  child  ?"  Hester  said, 
smiling  wanly. 

"Oh,  I'm  quite  sure,  Mamma." 

"You  haven't  tasted  his  medicine  yet,  dear,  so 
you  really  don't  know,  do  you  ?" 

Rosa  Anne  appeared  to  reconsider.  "No,  I 
haven't,"  she  admitted.  "But  I  know  he  is  nice, 
though  his  medicines  are  sure  to  be  nasty." 

"You  don't  even  know  that,  child." 

"Oh,  but  I  do.  Medicine  always  is.  Mrs. 
Wing,  she " 

"Dear,  don't  talk  of  Mrs.  Wing,"  Hester  checked 
her  gently.  "I've  told  you  to  forget  her." 

"But  I  can't,  Mamma." 

"Oh,  yes,  you  can,  dear.  By  not  thinking  of 
her,  and  not  speaking  of  her.  You  won't  see  her 
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again.  She  can't  hurt  you  any  more.  Try  to 
understand  this,  Rosa  Anne." 

Rosa  Anne  regarded  her  gravely.  "When  am 
I  to  take  medicine,  Mamma  ?" 

"Papa  is  sending  one  of  the  servants  for  it, 
darling.  You  needn't  take  it  to-night,  if  you're 
a  good  girl  and  go  to  sleep.  You  may  be  so  much 
better  in  the  morning  you'll  not  need  to  take  it 
at  all."  And  leaning  forward,  and  stooping  to 
kiss  the  child,  "Mamma  will  pray  that  you'll  be 
better  in  the  morning,  Rosa  Anne." 

"Mrs.  Wing  always  said " 

"Darling,  please!" 

"Oh,  but,  Mamma,  you'll  laugh  at  this.  Do  let 
me  tell  you !  May  I  ?"  Her  eyes  bright  with 
excitement. 

"Very  well,  if  you'll  try  to  sleep  after." 

"Mrs.  Wing  always  said  grace  before  she  gave 
us  medicine.  She  said,  Tor  what  we're  about  to 
receive,  Lord,  make  us  truly  thankful — and  you 
drink  it  up  to  the  last  drop  or  I'll  skin  you.'  But 
she  didn't  take  any  medicine  herself.  And  the 
Lord  didn't  make  me  truly  thankful,  Mamma." 

"Didn't  He,  Rosa  Anne  ?" 

"No.     He  always  made  me  sick." 

Hester  laughed,  kissed  the  child,  said,  "Well, 
try  to  sleep  now,  my  dear.  I'm  going  to  tell 
Martha  to  sit  with  you  till  you  do." 

"Are  you  going  out,  Mamma  ?" 

"No,  not  now." 

"Because  of  me  ?" 

"Partly.  But  more  because  I'm  very  tired, 
child." 

"Are  you  going  to  waste  that  pretty  frock  ?" 
Rosa  Anne  asked,  blinking  at  Hester's  grey  satin 
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gown,  the  silver  bracelets  at  her  wrists,  and  the 
amethysts  at  her  ears  and  throat. 

"It  won't  be  wasted,  Rosa  Anne.  You've  seen 
it  already,  and  so  have  Papa  and  the  doctor. 
Good  night,  my  dear,  I'll  send  Martha  to  you." 

She  lit  the  night-light,  blew  out  the  candles, 
and  went  down  to  the  study.  She  rang  for  a  maid, 
Martha,  middle-aged,  gaunt,  grim  of  aspect,  but 
devoted  to  the  child,  and  directed  her  to  sit  for 
the  while  by  the  fire  in  Rosa  Anne's  room,  and  to 
call  her,  if  the  little  girl  did  not  sleep. 

Holtham  came  in  from  the  garden.  Hester  was 
startled  by  his  troubled  look.  She  asked  hastily, 
"What  did  the  doctor  really  say,  John  ?  He 
doesn't  think  she's  seriously  ill,  does  he  ?" 

He  stood  before  the  fire,  not  looking  at  her, 
seated  by  the  table.  He  said  heavily,  "He  can't 
say.  That's  the  truth  of  it.  He  says  he'll  call 
to-morrow  morning.  He  thinks  it  may  be  only  a 
severe  cold,  but  she  shouldn't  be  as  feverish  as 
she  is.  It  would  be  nothing  in  the  case  of  a  healthy 
child,  but  he  wonders  at  her  thinness  and  weak- 
ness. He  asked  me  questions,  many  questions." 

Hester  said,  trembling,  "You  mean — of  course 
you  mean,  the  child  was  so  much  neglected  and 
ill-treated ;  half-starved  all  the  time  she  was  away 
from  me,  John.  She's  so  weak,  in  spite  of  all  we 
have  done,  or  can  do,  that  any  illness  must  be 
dangerous  ?" 

He  nodded  :    "Naturally,  Hester." 

She  did  not  speak ;  she  sat  with  bowed  head ; 
her  eyes  brimmed  with  tears. 

He  said,  "Dr.  Crowther  has  warned  me  of  the 
child's  weakness.  It's  been  plain  to  you  and  me  for 
weeks.  She  needs  constant  care,  if  she's  to  outgrow 
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it,  and  not  to  go  into  a  decline,  child  as  she  is.  I 
assured  him  of  your  devotion  to  her :  I  told  him 
of  all  you've  done  to  make  her  happy  and  healthy 
since  my  release  and  your  return  to  me.  He 
knows  our  story,  Hester.  He's  guessed  more 
than  he's  been  told.  He  said  that  your  mother 
was  much  discussed — bitterly  discussed,  for  her 
treatment  of  you,  and  the  separation  from  the 
child.  You  acquit  me  of  having  talked  about  her, 
I  trust,  Hester?" 

"You  needn't  ask  that  question,  John." 
"I  think  the  woman  Wing  or  one  of  the  old 
Richmond  servants  to  be  responsible.  Crowther 
was  perfectly  frank  with  me.  His  conjecture  is 
that  not  you,  or  even  I,  Hester,  but  your  mother, 
even  your  sister,  must  be  responsible  for  this 
treatment  of  you  now,  after  the  rejection  of  you  : 
this  hostility  to  you.  It's  clear  to  Hobarton ;  it's 
clear  to  all  the  folk  of  Trinity  every  Sunday.  Well, 
your  folk  are  blamed  :  Guard  is  openly  your  advo- 
cate, Hester,  whenever  he  moves  in  society, 
Crowther  tells  me.  Guard's  influence  is  counting 
against  Marley's,  and  Marley's  sister's.  Hester,  he 
tells  me,  that  with  our  story  known,  really  known, 
our  love  and  marriage  long  ago,  and  all  our  suffer- 
ings since,  and  the  little  girl's  sufferings,  we'll  not 
be  shut  out  from  life  by  decent  folk  in  Hobarton 
longer  than  we  choose." 

She  said  simply,  "I'm  glad  for  your  sake  to  think 
this.  It  has  been  my  hope.  But  if  it's  true,  that  it's 
hurting  Mother  and  Julia,  I'm  sorry,  John.  I 
can't  help  feeling  sorry.  Always  I've  known  that 
if  only  you'd  have  patience,  and  hold  your  head 
high,  and  be  known  as  honest  and  generous,  and 
sober,  John,  you'd  outlive  the  past.  You'd  rise, 
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as  others  have  risen,  out  of  the  past,  and  all  its 
shame  and  evil." 

He  turned  and  watched  her  with  haunted  eyes. 
He  muttered,  "The  past  will  never  be  wiped  out, 
Hester.  The  shadow  will  not  be  lifted.  I  may 
aspire,  but  I  shall  not  attain." 

She  said  earnestly,  "I  have  a  greater  faith  in  your 
strength,  John.  I  have  a  deeper  belief  in  the 
justice  of  Heaven." 

His  laughter  was  rasping  and  mirthless.  He  said 
dully  and  slowly,  "Hester,  when  I'm  lying  abed, 
and  nightmare's  coming  on  me,  and  I  know 
danger,  terror,  is  coming  toward  me  out  of  the 
darkness  ;  a  black  shape  rushing  on  me  out  of  the 
darkness,  I  know,  or  dream,  that  for  life  and 
reason,  I  must  stir  and  rouse  myself,  but  I  can't 
move  hand  or  foot,  or  compel  my  will  and  body. 
And  the  terror  rushes  on  me,  and  envelops  me, 
and  I  struggle  desperately,  and  I  cry  out,  and  I 
wake  sweating  for  fear.  I've  thought  of  late  that 
life  is  like  the  dream,  the  nightmare,  the  horror 
coming  on  me." 

She  said  faintly,  "What  horror  should  come  on 
you  now,  John  ?  What  have  you  to  fear  of  life  ? 
You  have  known  all  its  tragedy.  You  cannot 
suffer  more.  You're  rich  :  you're  living  honestly  ; 
honourably  if  you  will.  You'll  be  respected,  loved, 
if  you  will." 

"Hester,"  he  said,  with  livid  look  and  tone  of 
agony,  "The  arrows  and  the  chain,  the  torment, 
torment,  all  those  years  in  the  prison ;  their 
reformatory :  all  that  I  suffered,  all  the  years 
that  my  body  and  my  spirit  were  in  hell,  are 
still  upon  me  and  my  life.  They're  on  my 
mind,  my  heart.  They'll  not  cease  to  torment  me ; 
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they  must  destroy  me  slowly,  dragging  me  down, 
till  I  am  in  my  grave.  Hester,  I've  known  such 
shame,  such  degradation  ;  I  have  been  a  lost  soul 
among  lost  souls  ;  I  have  thought  again  to  move 
on  earth  among  men,  and  in  the  light  of  day ;  I 
have  striven,  always  I  strive,  always  I  think  to  fight 
and  conquer  destiny,  and  on  the  past  to  build  the 
life  of  a  man.  Hester,  can  I  build  on  the  brim  of 
the  Pit  itself?  Does  Hell  offer  to  me  foundation 
for  the  structure  of  new  life  ?  Hester,  I  know  the 
life  that  you  and  I  have  planned  only  the  structure 
of  a  dream.  I  know  the  brink  crumbling.  I  know 
the  horror  rising  to  engulf  me,  my  life,  my  house 
of  life." 

She  shuddered ;  she  was  silent,  and  did  not 
look  at  him. 

"Hester,  if  you'd  loved  me,  if  you  could  have 
cared  as  long  ago  you  cared,  not  shrinking  from 
me,  with  fear  of  me,  and  loathing  of  me,  for  what 
I  am,  and  what  I  must  remain ;  all  my  life  left 
from  the  prison  I  must  remain  :  if  you  had  come 
to  my  house  for  any  love  of  me,  for  any  pity  even, 
I  might  have  known,  imagined — and  taken  cour- 
age from  imagining,  I  was  not  wholly  lost :  I 
could  rise.  I  could  be  other  than  the  creature 
fashioned,  not  by  will  or  purpose,  or  old  here- 
ditary sins,  shaping  my  nature.  Fashioned,  dis- 
torted by  Port  Arthur.  The  Tench,  the  chains, 
the  lash  :  shamefully  fashioned,  degraded,  warped 
and  destroyed.  I  might  have  triumphed,  as  I 
hoped  and  planned  to  triumph.  If  you  had  loved 
me,  Hester." 

She  whispered  piteously,  "Yet  I  may  love  again 
as  once  I  loved." 

"Do  you  believe  this,  Hester  ?" 
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"I  pray  this,  husband." 

"Always  you're  honest  with  me,  Hester,  Hester." 

"Always  I  seek  to  be,"  she  whispered.  "It  was 
my  compact  with  you,  was  it  not  ?  My  compact : 
always  to  try  to  help  you,  and  encourage  you,  and 
face  life  with  you." 

"But  for  no  love  of  me,  Hester." 

"For  no  love  that  is,"  she  said,  her  head  bent, 
and  her  hands  clasped  on  her  knees.  "Only  for 
love  that  was,  and  well  may  be  again,  John." 

And  at  his  silence  and  the  aversion  of  his  eyes 
from  her,  "I  have  a  thought,  belief,  of  strength  in 
your  will,  your  nature,  John,  beyond  your  own 
estimate,  or  confidence  in  yourself.  I  am  so  weak 
of  will  and  faint  of  heart  that  I  can  add  nothing  to 
your  strength.  I  can  help  you  only,  I  pray  this, 
by  my  companionship,  poor  as  it  is,  dull  as  it  is, 
so  that  you  may  not  think  yourself  as  alone,  more 
than  any  soul  among  us  is  alone ;  so  that  at  least 
one  spirit,  caring,  hoping  to  love,  in  your  triumph 
over  life  again  to  love,  may  be  with  your  spirit 
in  this  darkness,  John,  or  in  the  life  to  be.  For  I 
care — so  much  I  care!" 

"For  me,  or  for  the  memory  of  me  ?"  he  cried 
out ;  she  hesitated  an  instant :  unfaltering  then 
she  said,  "For  the  memory  of  you,  John,  and  for 
the  hope  of  you." 

"Hope !     No  hope." 

She  said,  "The  child's  being  sick,  and  your  fear 
for  her ;  is  this  why  you're  in  so  dark  a  mood  ? 
Is  this  why  you're  talking  so  to  me  ?" 

"No.  Not  wholly,  Hester.  Her  sickness,  weak- 
ness, and  the  possibility  of  losing  her,  I  count 
only  in  the  sum  of  life.  Hester,  through  all  the 
years  out  on  this  island  I've  retained  a  pride  that 
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cannot  brook,  endure,  the  sneers,  the  contempt, 
the  averted  faces,  when  I  walk  among  men." 
"But  you  said,  you  told  me,  your  hope,  just 


now." 


"Only  for  you,  Hester.  I  shall  walk  always  in 
the  sight  of  men  as  though  I  wore  the  black  and 
yellow  rig,  and  the  arrow  and  the  letters.  I'll  be 
known  always  as  the  lag,  Holtham  the  lag,  notor- 
ious for  the  little  sum  I  stole,  and  for  the  punish- 
ment, and  for  the  ring,  your  ring,  Hester,  and 
the  chain-gang,  and  the  Tench.  I'll  be  known, 
Hester  :  always  they'll  turn  their  heads  from  me ; 
always  they'll  laugh  and  jeer,  for  the  very  money 
that  is  mine ;  always  they'll  sneer  at  the  child, 
the  lag's  girl ;  they'll  sneer,  they'll  sneer ! — Hester, 
the  prison  brand  is  on  my  body  and  my  soul. 
Hester,  the  arrow's  in  my  heart  I" 

She  cried  out  in  pity  and  terror  for  him :  the 
agony  of  voice,  distortion  of  his  face,  and  eyes  and 
lips  tormented,  "I  pray  Heaven  to  be  merciful 
to  you  and  me,  John." 

"Hester,  I  think  I  hear  the  bells." 

"In  triumph   ...   to  the  glory  of  God."    . 

"Tolling  .   .   .  tolling  1" 


CHAPTER    XXI 

MESSAGE    TO    MRS.     CARRICK 

E'  ~)E  was  to  dine  at  the  house  on  Friday 
evening.  Hester,  through  terror  of  the 
dark  mood  on  Holtham,  and  the  certainty 
that  he  was  drinking  heavily  again,  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  lawyer,  begging  that  he  would  come  early 
to  the  house :  she  was  anxious  for  his  advice, 
and  for  the  exercise  of  his  undoubted  influence 
over  her  husband. 

She  hesitated  to  depart  from  her  practice  of 
calling  for  Holtham  at  his  office,  and  driving  home 
with  him,  to  prevent  his  visits  to  the  Elizabeth 
Street  taverns  on  the  way.  She  found  excuse  for 
Holtham,  before  he  drove  down  to  his  office  that 
morning,  that  she  did  not  care  to  leave  Rosa 
Anne :  the  child  was  still  feverish,  and  in  bed. 
Her  cough  seemed  to  be  worse.  The  doctor  was 
not  satisfied  with  her  progress.  He  received  her 
explanation  moodily,  but,  she  believed,  with  relief. 

She  dressed  early  for  dinner,  so  that  she  might 
be  ready  to  receive  Mr.  Lade.  She  thought  to 
spend  the  hour,  before  he  might  be  expected,  in 
reading  a  fairy  tale  to  Rosa  Anne.  She  wondered 
at  the  knocking  at  the  house  door,  as,  in  her  grey 
gown,  she  was  about  to  enter  the  sick  room.  She 
walked  to  the  landing,  and,  listening,  she  was 
astonished  and  confused  to  hear  her  sister's  voice. 

Julia  at  the  house  !     Hester  had  had  no  word 

or  sign  from  Julia  since  her  departure  from  Carrick 
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House  :  leaving  the  church  on  Sunday  mornings, 
she  had  not  glanced  at  her  mother  and  sister  and 
the  pupils. 

That  languid  drawl  to  the  servant :  "Is  Mrs. 
Holtham  at  home  ?" 

"Yes  'm.  Come  in,  please,  'm.  What  name, 
'm?" 

"Miss  Carrick." 

Hester  stole  into  Rosa  Anne's  room.  The  little 
girl  was  lying  quietly,  with  her  arm  about  her  doll, 
and  did  not  hear  her  mother  enter  the  room. 
Hester  crept  out,  and  on  meeting  the  maid  coming 
up  the  staircase,  she  said,  "I  heard  Miss  Carrick, 
thank  you,  Martha.  Look  into  Miss  Rosa's  room 
from  time  to  time  please,  in  case  she  needs  any- 
thing while  I'm  downstairs." 

She  believed  that  the  explanation  of  Julia's  visit 
lay  in  the  social  reaction  of  which  the  doctor  had 
spoken  to  Holtham.  She  entered  the  parlour, 
cold  and  composed  of  features,  and  fully  conscious 
of  restored  beauty,  in  spite  of  her  pallor  and  the 
heaviness  of  her  eyes,  from  anxiety  of  the  child's 
illness  and  of  Holtham' s  dark  mood,  and  absence 
from  the  house  night  after  night.  Julia  had  not 
sat  down ;  she  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
appraising,  Hester  believed  from  her  air  of  detach- 
ment, the  austere  beauty  of  furniture  and  decoration, 
of  soft  chintzes,  of  ebony,  rosewood  and  glass, 
and  curtains  of  old  brocade.  She  was  dressed  with 
fashion,  a  note  of  rose  in  gown  and  bonnet ;  her 
grey  cloak  was  trimmed  with  squirrel  fur. 

They  stood  an  instant  in  silence,  Julia's  languid 
gaze  meeting  Hester's  calm  gaze.  With  rippling 
laughter,  then,  Julia  greeted  her  sister,  "Well,  my 
love  ?" 
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"How  do  you  do,  Julia  ?"  Hester  said  stiffly, 
advancing. 

Julia  bent  forward,  offering  to  kiss  her.  Hester 
ignored  this,  and  colouring  slightly,  she  moved 
past  her  to  her  chair  by  the  fire,  and  pointed  to  the 
chair  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hearth. 

"Won't  you  sit  down,  please  ?" 

"Hester,"  her  sister  said,  standing  by  the  chair, 
and  surveying  her  with  calm  eyes,  "I  suppose, 
sooner  or  later,  you  expected  to  see  me  at  your 
house  ?" 

"I  can't  say  that  I  expected,  or  hoped,  Julia," 
Hester  answered  quietly.  "I  thought  that  by  join- 
ing my  husband  here,  I  cut  myself  off  from  your 
society  and  Mamma's.  I  understand  better  why 
you  did  not  come  to  see  me,  or  write  to  me,  or 
recognize  me,  when  we  met  at  church,  than  why 
you  should  visit  me  now,  or  should  pretend  any 
affection  for  me." 

Julia  laughed  and  sat  down.  "Oh,  you  poor 
darling,"  she  said  languidly.  "As  though  Mamma 
would  have  been  endurable,  if  I'd  dreamed  of  doing 
anything  of  the  kind." 

"So  she  does  not  know  now,"  Hester  sneered. 
"You've  waited  till  her  eyes  are  off  you,  and  you've 
stolen  away,  and  come  to  see  me  without  her 
knowing.  That  may  be  quite  clear  to  me,  Julia, 
but  still  I  don't  understand  why  you  came  at  all." 

"Hester,"  Julia  said,  with  swift  change  of  manner, 
"I  don't  pretend  I'm  here  with  Mamma's  know- 
ledge and  approval.  Still  you  may  or  may  not 
believe  me,  but  from  the  moment  you  left  the 
house,  I've  done  my  utmost  to  persuade  Mamma 
to  come  and  see  you,  or  to  let  me  come.  Oh,  I 
haven't  been  thinking  of  Carrick  House.  I  haven't 
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been  troubled  by  any  hurt  you  might  have  done 
or  might  do  to  the  school,  because  those  snobs 
and  frumps  disapprove  of  your  doing  your  duty, 
and  going  to  your  husband.  I  knew  that  was 
right,  however  wrong  and  foolish  you  were  as  a 
girl,  simply  throwing  yourself  away." 

"Pray  remember,  Julia,"  Hester  said  stiffly, 
"you're  speaking  of  my  husband." 

"And  pray  give  me  leave,  Hester,"  Julia  said, 
"to  be  perfectly  frank  with  you,  whether  Fm 
speaking  of  your  husband  or  to  you.  Give  me 
credit  at  least  for  a  little  affection  for  you,  and " 

"I've  had  cause  to  doubt  that,  Julia." 

"Why,  yes,"  Julia  conceded.  "But  do  let  me 
tell  you  now,  Hester ;  do  let  me  speak !  May  I  ? 
Thank  you — "  at  Hester's  sullen  nod.  "Hester, 
I  suppose,  in  my  way,  I  really  care  as  much  for 
Harry  Marley  as  you  must  have  cared  for  .  .  . 
for  your  husband,  though,  only  thinking  of  you  as 
you  were  at  Carrick  House,  prim  and  shy  and 
dignified,  I  couldn't  credit  you  once  with  caring 
at  all.  You  remember  what  I  said,  don't  you  ? — 
the  silly  things  I  said  to  you  that  Saturday  night. 
And  I  suppose  it  seems  just  as  remarkable  to  you 
that  I  can  care  for  Henry  as  you  care  for  .  .  .  for 
your  husband.  I  suppose  Henry  seems  to  you 
rather  ridiculous ;  conceited  and  snobbish :  my 
dear,  I  know  quite  well  he  is.  He's  been  made  too 
much  of  all  his  life.  He's  always  been  so  rich. 
He's  been  taught  to  think  himself  better  than 
anybody  else,  and  to  be  prouder  of  his  family's 
being  English,  than  of  his  father's  coming  to  Van 
Diemen's  Land  as  a  younger  son,  and  scapegrace, 
I  think ;  and  building  up  that  wonderful  place  in 
the  Midlands.  Yes,  I  know  all  this,  and  when 
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I'm  married  to  him,  I  intend  to  prove  to  him  how 
clever  a  school-marm  I  am  by  teaching  him — well, 
otherwise.  But,  Hester,  Hester,  when  you  told 
me  about  .  .  .  about  your  husband  and  the 
little  girl,  and  the  secret  marriage  all  those  years 
ago,  I  was  so  much  afraid,  because  I  really  care 
for  him  so  much,  love  him  so  much.  Does  this 
sound  ridiculous  to  you,  because  you  think  Henry 
ridiculous  ?  It  isn't  really,  Hester.  I  couldn't 
bear  the  thought  of  loss,  any  more  than  I  could 
bear  deceit  of  him,  by  not  telling  him  at  once, 
Hester." 

She  had  spoken  swiftly  and  nervously,  colour 
in  her  cheeks  and  light  in  her  eyes  showing  an 
emotion  with  which  Hester  had  not  credited  her. 
She  glanced  swiftly  at  her  sister,  and  at  Hester's 
silence  and  air  of  remoteness,  she  said  softly  and 
simply,  "I  think,  Hester,  you  should  understand 
this,  loving  as  you  must  love." 

Hester's  pride  contended  with  her  sense  of 
weakening,  and  of  affection.  She  said,  though 
more  gently,  "Still,  I  don't  understand,  Julia,  why 
you  come  now." 

"Hester,  it's  because  I've  wanted  from  the  first 
day  to  come  to  see  you.  Because  I've  wanted  you 
to  understand  you  weren't  ostracized — isn't  that 
the  word  ? — I  mean  separated,  cut  off,  from  my 
heart  and  my  affection." 

"But  you've  not  come  near  me  till  now,  Julia." 

"No.  Oh,  not  because  of  Mamma.  I  hold  my 
own  always  with  Mamma.  But  I  was  afraid  still 
of  Harry,  and  his  disapproval.  I  was  afraid  of 
his  mother's  influence  over  him,  and  his  sister's. 
Oh,  how  I  dislike  those  women,  Hester !  How 
I'll  delight  to  put  them  both  in  their  places,  so 
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soon  as  we  are  married !  For  I  know  now  that 
Harry  cares  for  me  more  than  he  really  cares  for 
them.  I  know,  because  I'm  here  with  his  approval." 

"That  is  very  good  of  him,"  Hester  said  with  a 
bitter  smile. 

"Oh,  no,  it  isn't,  Hester,"  Julia  assured  her. 
"It's  because  he's  learning  that  if  he  really  wants 
to  marry  me — and  he  does — he  must  do  as  I  wish. 
Last  night,  Hester,  I  told  him  that  I  was  going  to 
call  on  you,  and  when  he  argued,  I  quarrelled 
with  him.  I  gave  him  back  his  ring.  I  said  I'd 
never  marry  him.  So,  of  course,  he  consented. 
That  doesn't  sound  very  flattering  to  you,  my 
love." 

"It  sounds  rather  insolent,  Julia." 

"Hester,  my  dear,  please  to  remember  that  he 
is  only  in  the  process  of  reformation.  When  he's 
married  to  me,  and  I'm  in  charge  of  him,  he  won't 
be  quite  so  much  a  gentleman." 

"No  ?" 

"As  a  man  !"  Julia  added,  nodding  and  laugh- 
ing. "Well,  Hester,  you  asked  me  why  I  came  to 
see  you." 

"Because  Mr.  Marley  has  given  you  his  gracious 
permission  to  do  so." 

"But  that's  not  why,  Hester." 

"I've  asked  you  several  times,  why,  Julia." 

She  said  earnestly,  her  head  high  and  her  ga2e 
clear  and  direct,  "Because  I  care  for  you,  Hester. 
Because  I  know  that  you're  finer,  greater,  than 
Mamma  or  Henry,  or  myself.  That  is  why  I'm 
here,  sister — and  to  ask  you  to  forgive  me." 

Hester  stretched  out  her  hand ;  Julia  rose 
instantly,  stooped,  and  kissed  her,  half-sobbing, 
half-laughing,  and  crying  then,  "But  oh,  my  dear, 
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I  mustn't  stay.  I  don't  dare  to  stay  yet,  because 
of  Mamma ;  I  think  she  suspected  where  I  was 
going,  after  school ;  I'm  sure  she  did.  She  was 
so  satirical." 

"Are  you  going  to  tell  her,  Julia  ?" 

"Of  course  I'm  going  to  tell  her.  But  I'm  going 
to  tell  her,  too,  that  it's  her  duty  to  call.  Harry 
and  I  will  tell  her.  You'll  receive  her,  won't 
you  ?" 

Hester  said  calmly,  "No,  Julia.  I'll  not  receive 
her,  if  she  comes  here." 

"You  can't  forgive  her  ?" 

Withdrawing  from  Julia's  arm,  Hester  said, 
"Any  hurt  she  has  done  to  me,  yes,  I  forgive  her. 
Or  any  hurt  she  has  done  to  my  husband,  he  and 
I  would  forgive  her.  But  not  the  hurt  she  has  done 
to  little  Rosa  Anne." 

"Oh,  the  little  girl.  Where  is  she,  Hester  ?  May 
I  see  her  before  I  go  ?" 

Hester  answered,  "Yes,  come  and  see  her.  She's 
very  ill,  I  think.  Come  and  see  her,  so  that  you 
may  tell  Mother  what  she  has  done." 


CHAPTER    XXII 

INTERVENTION    OF    MR.     LADE 

JULIA,  subdued  of  aspect,  had  left  the  house. 
Rosa  Anne  had  not  stirred  during  the  sisters' 
visit    to    the    room ;     neither   had    spoken, 
looking  down  on  the  white  face  framed  by  the 
dark  curls  :    neither  had  spoken  till  at  the  house 
door  Julia  had  said  quietly,  "I  should  have  come 
to  you  before,  Hester.     Yes,  I  shall  tell  Mamma 
of  your  little  girl's  illness,  and  your  message  to 
her."    And  had  kissed  her  sister,  veiled  her  face, 
and  hurried  away. 

Hester  stood  in  the  porch  looking  out  on  the 
pale  sunlight  through  the  clouds  of  the  August 
afternoon.  The  garden  beds  were  dug  ;  the  leaf- 
less rose  bushes  and  the  shrubs  were  clipped  and 
trimmed,  red  buds  showed  on  the  japonica ; 
violets  blurred  the  borders,  and  narcissi  bloomed 
palely.  Faint  perfume  rose  on  the  cold  and  heavy 
air. 

Julia  had  not  crossed  the  road  ere  Lade,  great- 
coated,  muffled,  and  high  hatted,  appeared  in  the 
gateway.  He  came  briskly  up  the  path,  bared  his 
head  at  the  sight  of  Hester,  climbed  the  steps,  and, 
shaking  hands  with  her,  said,  "I  had  your  letter, 
Mrs.  Holtham,  but  I  found  no  opportunity  for  an 
answer  earlier  than  myself." 

She  thanked  him  :  it  was  good  of  him  to  spare 
so  much  of  his  time  to  her ;  she  was  anxious  to 
consult  him  before  her  husband  returned. 
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She  assisted  him  with  coat  and  silken  scarf,  and 
led  him  to  the  warmth  of  the  parlour,  and  sat 
down  by  the  hearth  facing  him. 

"Am  I  wrong,  Mrs.  Holtham,"  he  asked,  "or 
did  I  see  Miss  Carrick  leaving  the  house,  just  as  I 
walked  up  to  the  gate  ?  I  have  a  reason  for  asking ; 
it  isn't  idle  curiosity,  I  assure  you." 

'Yes,  Mr.   Lade.    My  sister  was  here  to  see 


me." 


"She  hasn't  been  here  before,  has  she  ?" 

"No,  this  was  her  first  visit." 

He  nodded,  adjusted  his  spectacles,  and  eyed 
her  narrowly  :  "Now,  Mrs.  Holtham,  what  is  it, 
please  ?  Holtham  and  his  conduct  toward  you, 
I  suppose  ?" 

"If  it  were  only  that,"  she  said  quietly,  "I 
shouldn't  speak  of  it  even  to  you,  Mr.  Lade." 

"Quite  right,  my  dear,"  he  assented,  "oh,  quite 
right.  Still,  Holtham,  though  not  his  conduct 
toward  you  ?" 

"Mr.  Lade,"  she  said,  leaning  forward  in  her 
chair,  "I  know  that  you  are  a  loyal  friend  of  my 
husband's  and  mine.  I've  heard  him  speak  so  often 
in  praise  of  you,  and  with  respect  for  you,  that  I 
was  encouraged  to  write  to  you,  and  beg  you  to 
come  here  early  to-day.  Have  you  seen  my  hus- 
band recently  ?" 

"Only  to-day,  to  be  exact,"  he  told  her. 

"Had  he  been  drinking  ?" 

"H'm,  yes.  He  wasn't  drunk,  but  he  was  wild 
in  his  speech  and  manner.  I  happened  to  meet 
him  in  Macquarie  Street,  as  I  walked  down  from 
the  Stone  Buildings.  He  seemed  to  me  to  try  to 
avoid  me.  Please  believe  me,  Mrs.  Holtham,  I 
don't  want  to  decry  your  husband  to  you  in  any 
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sense.  I  answer  your  questions  only  through  my 
regard  for  you  and  your  husband,  and  from  my 
desire  for  your  mutual  happiness." 

His  stiff  and  precise  manner  was  countered  by 
his  kindliness  of  tone  ;  she  said  quietly,  "Nor,  Mr. 
Lade,  would  I  discuss  my  husband  with  anyone, 
even  with  you,  in  spite  of  my  confidence  in  you, 
and  your  friendship  for  him  and  me,  but  for  my 
fear,  not  for  myself,  my  fear  for  him.  He'd  been 
drinking.  I  knew  this.  He  has  been  drinking  for 
days.  He  has  been  away  from  the  house  night 
after  night.  He  has  been  in  a  mood  that  is  not 
strange  to  me.  I  knew  well,  before  I  decided  to 
share  his  life  here :  he  was  honest  and  frank  with 
me — I  knew  the  danger,  and  the  problem." 

Her  voice  trembled ;  she  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands  ;  he  intervened  hastily.  "Mrs.  Holtham, 
please  don't  distress  yourself  by  telling  me,  for  I 
understand,  I  think,  the  problem  and  the  danger. 
Shall  I  state  the  case,  as  it  presents  itself  to  me  ? 
Thank  you.  Holtham  is,  in  no  sense,  naturally 
vicious  ;  rather,  he's  of  a  fine  and  proud  nature, 
a  generous  disposition.  But  there  was  he,  a  lad 
of  good  family,  brought  up  in  wealth,  or  the  show 
of  wealth,  undisciplined  and  extravagant,  only 
to  be  defrauded  by  his  guardian.  And  finding  a 
clerkship  impossible,  foolish  enough  to  attempt 
quick  enrichment  by  embezzling,  borrowing,  then, 
the  money  from  his  employer  to  bet  at  the  Derby. 
His  punishment  was  bitter :  his  transportation, 
his  degradation  to  the  companionship  of  the  scum 
of  English  prisons.  And  he's  landed  here,  and 
assigned  to  service,  like  a  slave.  And  finding  in 
you  new  hope,  new  opportunity,  and  loving  you 
so  very  deeply,  I  think  selfishly,  possibly,  but  yet 
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without  material  aim — I'm  sure  you  .  .  .  you 
only,  counted  to  him,  Mrs.  Holtham." 

She  whispered,  "Yes,  I  know  this/' 

"Mrs.  Holtham,  in  your  hands  his  reclamation, 
his  restoration  to  society,  would  have  been  easy 
at  that  time." 

She  murmured,  sadly,  "And  I  failed  him,  through 
my  weakness  and  folly,  as  a  girl." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He  said  with  a 
curl  of  lips,  "I  do  not  hold  you  responsible,  Mrs. 
Holtham,  for  your  husband's  tragedy.  I  was  well 
acquainted  with  your  father ;  I'm  well  acquainted 
with  Mrs.  Carrick.  The  responsibility  was  theirs, 
not  yours,  for  the  gross  injustice  inflicted  on 
Holtham  then,  the  new  degradation  of  the  chain- 
gang,  the  torture  to  a  young  man  of  his  nature 
and  upbringing,  the  brooding  sense  of  wrong, 
which  induced,  compelled,  his  outbreak,  and 
brought  on  him  the  sentence  to  Port  Arthur.  Mrs. 
Holtham,  that  punishment,  the  System,  the  severity 
of  the  discipline,  are  calculated  to  break  the  spirit 
of  the  most  hardened  of  criminals,  and  Holtham 
was  neither  criminal  nor  hardened,  whatever  his 
quality  of  spirit." 

She  whispered,  shuddering,  "How  must  I  seem 
in  your  judgment,  Mr.  Lade,  and  in  the  judgment 
of  our  world,  for  keeping  silence  all  that  time !" 

"I  judge  you  from  my  knowledge  of  your 
parents,  Mrs.  Holtham." 

She  said,  in  a  lifeless  monotone,  "They  told 
me,  they  convinced  me,  that  he  had  tricked  me ; 
we  were  not  married  ;  the  marriage  was  not  legal. 
They  told  me  he  was  thief  and  liar.  They  were 
so  confident  and  strong,  and  I  so  ignorant  and 
weak  and  silly — and  so  much  afraid — that  had  I 
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tried  to  go  to  him,  in  his  prison,  or  to  give  evidence 
for  him  at  the  trial,  I  couldn't  have  escaped  from 
them.  I  couldn't  ...  I  couldn't!" 

"There  isn't  any  need,  Mrs.  Holtham,"  Lade 
said,  "to  distress  yourself  like  this,  only  to  defend 
yourself  to  me." 

She  nodded,  and  stayed  her  tears.  She  faltered, 
"I  say  this,  Mr.  Lade,  not  in  defence  of  myself — it 
is  too  late,  but  to  assure  you  that  I  had  no  thought, 
that  the  ring  found  in  his  possession,  and  declared 
stolen,  was  my  own  gift  to  him.  If  I  had  thought, 
I  would  have  spoken.  I  would  have  given  evidence. 
I  learnt  this  only  long  after,  from  my  father's 
restoration  of  the  ring  to  me.  And  then  I  asked 
him :  was  this  the  ring  they'd  charged  Holtham 
with  stealing  ?  He  answered  that  it  was  not  the 
ring.  But  I  knew  that  he  had  lied  to  me,  fearing 
me  ;  he  had  cause  to  fear,  he  and  Mother,  for  then, 
even  then,  I  would  have  declared  the  truth.  I 
would  have  dared  to  save  him.  It  was  too  late. 
He  had  been  sent  from  the  chain-gang  to  Port 
Arthur.  It  was  too  late !  But  now,  Mr.  Lade,  but 
now  .  .  .  isn't  it  possible  for  me  still  to  prove 
the  truth  ?  Still  to  clear  his  name  of  all,  except 
that  folly  in  London  ?  Show  the  gross  injustice 
to  him,  the  unmerited  suffering  ?" 

He  shook  his  head  :  "I  fear  not,  Mrs.  Holtham. 
I  fear  not,  without  new  and  gross  scandal.  Your 
mother  gave  no  evidence  at  the  court.  Your 
father  is  dead.  Who  would  remember  now  whether 
this  ring  was  the  ring  which  figured  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  convict  ?  And  the  open  challenge 
to  your  mother,  and  to  your  father's  memory, 
would  inflict  injury  only  on  yourselves." 

"But  as  I  know  my  husband,  Mr.  Lade,"  she  said, 
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"and  as  you  have  interpreted  him  to  me — the  ruin 
of  him  and  his  spirit  and  his  manhood — you, 
knowing  as  I  know,  that  the  horror  of  the  past  is 
on  him,  and  that  all  his  wild  moods,  all  these  fits 
of  drunkenness,  are  entirely  due  to  the  wrong  and 
degradation  of  the  past.  The  shadow  of  Port 
Arthur  is  on  him  still.  Is  it  nothing  to  me  and  to 
him  that  he  should  be  cleared  at  least  of  this  ?" 

"My  estimate  of  Holtham,"  Lade  said,  "is  that 
he  would  not  allow  this  course  of  action.  He 
would  not  have  your  name,  and  his,  the  old  folly, 
the  old  scandal,  then,  dragged  before  the  public,  in 
the  mere  hope  of  proving — what  could  it  prove, 
Mrs.  Holtham  ?  That  he,  transported  for  embezzle- 
ment, was  not  guilty  of  stealing  a  ring  !  That  he 
should  not  have  been  in  the  chain-gang  from  which 
he  was  sent  on  to  Port  Arthur — for  striking  an 
overseer!  No!  I  beg  you  to  give  up  the  idea, 
Mrs.  Holtham." 

"But  why  should  I  do  so,  Mr.  Lade,"  she  said 
bitterly,  "to  spare  my  mother,  or  to  avoid  new 
scandal  for  the  old  ?  I  wouldn't  have  spoken  of 
this — I  wouldn't  have  brought  this  up — but  for  a 
ray  of  hope  that  it  might  benefit  my  husband  a 
little,  just  a  little.  Had  there  been  hope,  in  your 
opinion,  the  merest  glimmer  of  hope,  I  should 
have  urged  this  to  my  husband,  and  to  you.  I 
have  no  wish  for  a  new  and  bitter  quarrel  with  my 
mother,  whatever  the  consequences  of  her  actions 
to  mine  and  me.  I  begged  you  to  come  early  to 
the  house,  Mr.  Lade,  to  tell  you  all  my  fears — you 
have  confirmed  them — for  my  husband,  my  know- 
ledge of  his  sufferings  in  the  past  and  now,  and  to 
ask  for  advice  and  guidance.  As  you  spoke  of 
him  just  now,  you  interpret  him  truly,  his  struggle 
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against  Fate,  and  his  attempt  to  face  life  boldly, 
and  to  build  again.  And  so  facing  life,  yet  all  the 
while  his  spirit  tortured  by  the  sense  of  shame, 
knowing  himself  notorious,  branded,  in  spite  of 
all  his  wealth  and  his  courage,  and  his  hope  and 
will  to  do  right ;  just  to  recover  self-respect,  and 
to  make  himself  honoured  for  my  sake  and  his 
little  daughter's.  And  Fm  not  wise  enough, 
clever  enough,  Mr.  Lade,  to  help  him  more  than  I 
try  to  help  him.  I  don't  know  what  to  do  for 
him,  except  stand  by  him,  and  face  life  with  him. 
I  know  I'm  failing.  I  know  it's  because  I'm  not 
fine  or  strong  enough,  though  it's  my  heart's 
wish  :  it's  my  one  thought,  except  little  Rosa  Anne, 
just  to  help  him.  Oh,  Mr.  Lade,  what  can  I  do — 
what  should  I  do  ?" 

He  answered  instantly,  "No  more  than  you  are 
doing,  Mrs.  Holtham." 

"And  failing !" 

"Mrs.  Holtham,  this  mood,  this  return  to  drink, 
may  be  only  a  passing  phase.  I  cannot  say,  of 
course,  but  I  think  his  reclamation  and  reinstate- 
ment to  society  will  be  your  recompense  yet."  . 

"You  don't  speak  with  confidence,  Mr.  Lade." 

"I  should!"  he  asserted.  "I  know  a  change  in 
popular  opinion  in  your  favour  and  his.  This 
very  visit  of  your  sister  this  afternoon  is  evidence." 

"It  was  without  my  Mother's  knowledge,  Mr. 
Lade,"  Hester  said.  "My  Mother  seems  our  enemy, 
and  all  her  social  influence  directed  against  us." 

He  said,  with  a  show  of  satisfaction,  "But,  Mrs. 
Holtham,  you  may  expect  Mrs.  Carrick  at  the  first 
opportunity  to  make  a  gesture  of  her  forgiveness 
of  you,  and  reconciliation  with  you." 

Hester  looked  at  him  with  hard  resentful  eyes. 
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"Dear  Mrs.  Holtham,"  he  said,  "you  have  a 
powerful  ally,  the  most  powerful  ally  you  could 
have  in  Hobarton.  " 

"I  don't  understand  you,  sir." 

He  went  on,  with  chuckling  laughter,  "I  dined 
at  Government  House  last  night.  I  dislike  dining 
with  the  Denisons,  with  Sir  William  swelling  with 
majestic  indignation  at  the  Colony,  and  the  abolition 
of  transportation,  and  his  opinion  of  us  as  so 
many  rebels.  Sir  William,  but  for  his  good  breed- 
ing, would  have  given  us  the  deuce  of  a  rating 
even  at  dinner,  about  next  Wednesday's  celebra- 
tion. But  Lady  Denison  was  charming  and  witty 
and  laughing  secretly  to  herself,  as  ever,  over 
Sir  William  and  his  opinions,  and  the  troubles 
into  which  they'd  led  him  with  Downing  Street 
and  the  Council.  My  belief  is  that  she's  delighted 
with  Downing  Street's  decision.  In  the  drawing- 
room  she  questioned  me  about  you  and  your 
husband,  Mrs.  Holtham.  I  took  the  liberty  of 
telling  her  your  story  in  full,  and  your  courage, 
and  his.  She  was  pleased  to  say  that  your  devotion 
did  you  honour,  and  deserved  the  restoration  of 
your  husband  to  society :  she  must  have  mis- 
understood Mrs.  Carrick." 

"She  called  on  Mother,"  Hester  said,  "soon 
after  our  marriage  was  announced  in  the  Gazette, 
Mr.  Lade." 

"Yes.  With  the  clear  idea  of  showing  sympathy 
with  Mrs.  Carrick,"  Lade  said.  "She  asked  now 
whether  your  mother  was  reconciled  with  you. 
I — ah — outlined  the  facts  to  her.  She  declared 
her  purpose  to  call  on  Mrs.  Carrick  this  afternoon — 
this  estrangement  should  not  continue.  Dear 
Mrs.  Holtham,  Lady  Denison  intends,  out  of  her 
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kindness  and  her  understanding,  to  help  you.  I 
need  not  stress  the  importance  of  her — ah — 
patronage,  now — I  dislike  the  word — her  interest 
in  you,  and  your  husband." 

Hester  did  not  speak ;    her  lips  curled  slightly. 

"You  asked  my  advice,  my  dear,"  he  said  kindly. 
"It  is  to  meet  your  mother  on  any  approach  Lady 
Denison  may  suggest  to  her,  and  to  stress  to  your 
husband  the  definite  evidence  of  social  re-estab- 
lishment." 

Hester  said  sadly,  "Mr.  Lade,  he's  torturing 
himself  with  thoughts  and  fears  for  the  little  girl. 
She's  delicate  and  she's  ill.  Through  years  of 
cruelty  and  neglect.  My  Mother  stands  guilty  in 
my  husband's  eyes  and  mine.  And  if  ...  if 
little  Rosa  Anne  shouldn't  get  better " 

"Put  the  sad  thought  from  your  mind,  my 
dear." 

She  shook  her  head  :  "If  she  shouldn't  get 
better,  what  of  him,  loving  the  child,  as  I  love  the 
child  ?  What  of  him  ?  What  of  me  ?" 
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EYES    OF    SOCIETY 

WITH  the  relieved  thought  that  the  doctor 
that  morning  had  pronounced  Rosa  Anne 
better,  though  she  must  be  kept  from  risk 
of  chill  and  should  stay  in  bed,  Hester  was  prepared 
to  follow  Lade's  advice  to  face  society  boldly  in 
Holtham' s  company,  with  the  assurance  of  Lady 
Denison's  intervention  on  her  behalf.  Holtham 
had  spoken  casually  of  their  accompanying  Guard 
to  the  theatre  this  Saturday  evening.  The  per- 
formance by  amateur  players  was  in  aid  of  a  charity, 
and  would  take  place  under  the  patronage  and  in 
the  presence  of  Sir  William  and  Lady  Denison. 
Novelty  would  lie  in  the  choice  not  of  play  and 
farce  or  opera,  but  in  scenes  from  The  Lady  of 
Lyons  ;  Ejen^t ;  William  TV/,  and  The  Heir-at-Law. 
The  talent  of  the  players,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
Hobarton,  their  power  in  heroic  verse,  and  their 
gift  for  gay  comedy,  were  questionable,  but  the 
attendance  of  society  was  certain. 

Hester,  though  she  shrank  from  the  ordeal  of 
appearing  before  society,  with  its  knowledge  of 
her  history  and  his,  now  urged  their  attendance. 
Guard  would  be  with  them ;  Holtham  need  not 
be  concerned  for  Rosa  Anne ;  the  child  was 
getting  better ;  she  would  be  sound  asleep  for  the 
few  hours  of  their  absence.  Let  Guard  dine 
at  the  house,  and  drive  down  to  the  theatre  with 
them. 
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Holtham  agreed,  with  a  show  of  boisterous 
good  humour  which  made  her  afraid,  knowing 
him  to  be  drinking  heavily.  After  Lade's  depar- 
ture on  the  Friday  evening,  he  had  left  the  house 
without  explanation,  and  had  not  returned  till 
long  after  midnight.  She  had  told  Lade  of  his 
mysterious  absences,  and  of  her  fear  of  old  and 
undesirable  associates  from  the  Port  Arthur  days. 
Lade  had  promised  discreet  inquiry. 

Holtham' s  failure  to  return  home  from  his  office 
early  that  afternoon,  to  drive  out  with  her  as  was 
his  custom,  increased  her  anxiety.  She  welcomed 
with  intensity  of  relief  his  arrival  toward  dinner 
time  in  company  with  Guard.  He  did  not  offer 
excuse  for  his  absence  during  the  afternoon,  and 
she  asked  none.  She  suspected  that  Guard  had 
sought  and  found  him  in  a  tavern,  and  had  induced 
him  to  return  home.  Holtham  was  in  a  heavy 
mood,  but  not  drunk.  Shaven  and  dressed  for 
dinner  and  the  theatre,  he  showed  no  sign  of  drink 
upon  him,  and  he  drank  nothing  at  table. 

Hester  had  chosen  for  the  theatre  her  grey  satin 
gown,  with  amethysts,  and  for  the  chill  of  the 
August  evening,  her  mantle  bordered  with  chin- 
chilla. Her  fair  hair  was  covered  by  a  little  cap 
of  lace  net,  the  pointed  lappets  exquisite  with 
minute  and  brightly  coloured  silken  flowers.  She 
carried  a  delicate  painted  fan  of  silk  and  sandal- 
wood.  She  accompanied  Holtham,  massive  in 
greatcoat  over  broadcloth  and  white  linen,  to  say 
good  night  to  Rosa  Anne.  The  child  was  dozing 
gently,  and  their  visit  to  the  room  did  not  wake 
her.  After  murmured  orders  to  Martha  to  watch 
closely,  lest  the  child  wake,  Hester  went  down 
to  the  hall  with  Holtham.  Guard  awaited  them ; 
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the  carriage  was  drawn  up  at  the  foot  of  the  steps. 
They  were  driven  away  to  the  theatre. 

Hester,  chatting  lightly  with  Guard,  and  pre- 
tending elation  in  the  prospect  of  the  theatre, 
watched  her  husband  with  anxiety  still — the 
melancholy,  brooding  aspect,  the  heavy  eyes,  the 
sneering  lips ;  he  did  not  address  her  or  Guard 
during  the  drive,  sitting,  remote  and  abstracted, 
with  his  arms  folded,  and  his  chin  upon  his  breast. 

The  way  was  obstructed  by  the  block  of  carriages 
before  the  theatre.  Hester,  peering  from  the  win- 
dow, saw  dimly  through  a  drift  of  grey  fog,  the 
yellow  light  of  lamps  from  shops  and  taverns  and 
a  blur  of  faces ;  she  heard  confusion  of  voices, 
laughter,  shuffle  of  footsteps,  rattle  and  creaking 
of  wheels  and  trampling  of  horses.  The  carriage 
moved  slowly  on  its  way  toward  the  theatre  steps. 
She  averted  her  eyes  and  shrank  back,  sad  and 
affronted  by  the  faces,  spectral  and  distorted  through 
the  contest  of  lamplight  with  fog,  aspects  of  misery 
and  shame,  leering  faces,  covetous  faces ;  the  lane 
between  the  tavern  and  the  theatre  was  crowding 
with  the  folk  of  the  poverty-stricken  and  low- 
lying  area  along  the  rivulet. 

Hester  heard  riotous  sounds  from  taverns  to 
right  and  left ;  she  knew  that,  like  every  hotel  or 
tavern  in  Hobarton,  these  houses  carried  on  an 
extravagantly  profitable  trade  with  the  lucky  diggers 
visiting,  or  returning  from  the  Goldfields  to,  the 
Island.  Riotous  sound  mingled  with  all  this 
murmur  of  voices,  this  laughter,  and  the  shouting 
of  coachmen.  Hester  noticed  that  her  husband 
had  roused  himself  from  his  deep  abstraction ; 
she  heard  his  harsh  laughter. 

She  clung  to  his  arm,  when,  from  the  carriage, 
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he  and  Guard  were  forcing  a  way  for  her  through 
the  crowd  about  the  lamp-lit  steps  of  the  theatre. 
She  was  glad  when  they  were  climbing  the  stairs 
in  light  and  colour,  but  she  was  confused  instantly, 
and  was  afraid,  on  recognizing — mounting  the 
stairs  before  them — her  mother  and  Julia  escorted 
by  Henry  Marley.  Her  grasp  tightened  on  Hol- 
tham's  arm ;  she  heard  his  dull  laughter. 

Nerving  herself,  she  followed  her  mother  and 
Julia  to  the  mirrored  cloakroom  to  right,  while 
Holtham  and  Guard  turned  to  left  to  leave  great- 
coats and  hats.  She  was  glad  that  the  room  was 
crowded — she  did  not  try  to  make  her  way, 
obstructed  by  immensity  of  skirts,  toward  a  mirror. 
Her  mother  and  Julia  did  not  turn  their  heads. 
She  drew  back  toward  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and 
there  awaited  Holtham  and  Guard.  Society  climb- 
ing the  stairs,  in  colour  and  with  animation,  with 
fashionable  inflation  of  skirts,  shimmer  of  silk  and 
satin,  sleekness  of  furs,  garish  dyes  of  shawls ; 
contrast  of  broadcloth  and  starched  linen  with 
motley,  scarlet  and  gold,  rose  slowly  toward  her 
and  enveloped  her. 

She  was  glad  when  Guard  forced  his  way  to  her 
side.  She  thought,  or  imagined,  through  her 
confusion  in  this  assemblage,  that  her  husband 
was  making  his  way  down  the  stairs.  She  saw 
chagrin  and  concern  in  Guard's  look,  as  he  mut- 
tered, "Pray,  take  my  arm,  Mrs.  Holtham/'  She 
moved  beside  him  through  the  open  doors  and  in 
the  train  of  society,  not  heeding  his  swift  instruc- 
tion as  he  handed  the  tickets  to  the  door-keeper ; 
not  realizing,  as  she  was  ushered  with  him  nigh 
the  shadowed,  dimly-lit  wall,  and  up  and  down 
steps,  the  nature  of  Holtham's  choice  of  seats ; 
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she  faltered,  in  the  gleam  of  light  striking  between 
curtains  of  crimson  and  gold,  on  understanding 
that  he  had  taken  the  upper  box  to  right  of  the  stage, 
and  that,  but  for  the  shadow  of  the  curtains,  she 
must  face  openly  the  society  of  Hobarton  in  its 
colour,  beauty,  array,  frippery,  and  pomposity. 

She  retained  self-control.  She  did  not  avoid 
the  brightness  of  the  light  from  the  candles  and 
the  lamps.  She  stood  an  instant  in  the  front  of 
the  box,  with  an  air  of  composure  looking  down 
upon  the  theatre  and  its  audience  :  the  blur  of 
society  below  her,  the  blur  of  faces  upturned  to 
her,  the  blur  of  heads  and  shoulders,  of  tinted  caps, 
of  feathers,  and  the  glitter  of  jewels  ;  and  of  faces 
clear  and  intent  in  this  crescent  of  colour  to  her 
left  and  on  either  side  of  the  Governor's  box  with 
its  draped  flag,  its  bouquet  of  flowers,  and  its 
gleaming  brass  rails. 

On  seeing  her  mother,  Julia,  and  Marley,  shown 
into  the  box  facing  her,  she  sat  down,  a  little  in 
the  shadow,  and  of  Guard,  seating  himself  in  the 
chair  at  the  back  of  her  chair,  she  asked  in  swift, 
low  tone,  "Did  you  choose  so  prominent  a  place, 
Mr.  Guard,  or  did  my  husband  ?" 

"He  wanted  this  box,"  Guard  answered.  "He 
paid  extravagantly,  generously,  urging  support 
of  charity." 

In  an  undertone  she  complained,  "You  should 
have  prevented  this.  You  should  have  considered 
the  ostentation,  and  the  humiliation  to  me." 

He  answered  earnestly,  "I  argued  this  with  him, 
but  he  insisted.  He's  reasonable,  as  a  rule,  but 
he's  not  been  particularly  so  of  late." 

She  was  averse  from  discussion  of  her  husband 
even  with  Guard,  and  she  knew  his  distaste  to 
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resemble  her  own,  but  she  was  impelled  by  anxiety 
to  whisper,  "He's  gone  to  one  of  the  public-houses 
now,  hasn't  he  ?" 

"Yes,  I  fear  so." 

"Couldn't  you  have  prevented  this  ?" 

"I  tried  to,  of  course.  He  grew  angry,  and  there 
were  others  listening,  Marley  among  them.  I  was 
compelled  to  make  a  joke  of  it,  in  his  own  interest." 

"You  should  have  gone  with  him,  and  watched 
him." 

"He  wouldn't  have  me  with  him.  He  was 
determined  to  be  alone.  He  told  me  to  take  you 
to  the  box." 

"Will  you  go  and  find  him  presently  ?" 

"He  promised  me  he'd  return  before  the  curtain 
rose.  He's  in  a  strange  mood,  a  dangerous  mood  : 
I  think  well  to  humour  him." 

She  whispered  piteously,  "He  mustn't  be  allowed 
to  disgrace  himself  here,  before  all  these  persons. 
Do  you  think  I'd  better  leave  the  theatre  ?" 

"No.  That  wouldn't  be  wise.  Marley  and 
others  have  noticed  him  already.  Your  leaving 
would  confirm  the  scandal  they  scent.  No.  Face 
them  bravely  as  you  can.  I  think  he'll  keep  his 
word :  he'll  be  here  presently.  Can  you  face 
this  ?  Trust  me ;  I'll  do  my  best  to  prevent  new 
trouble  for  you.  .  .  .  They're  ringing  in  the  orchestra. 
The  Governor  must  be  here.  Hester,  dear  Hester — " 
as  with  realization  of  her  pallor  and  her  trembling, 
"have  courage.  Nothing  will  happen  amiss. 
Face  this  bravely." 

She  controlled  her  sick  terror.  She  unfolded 
her  fan  to  hide  her  face  from  the  light.  She  did 
not  heed  the  term  of  his  address  to  her,  or  the 
hoarseness  of  his  voice,  or  notice  the  intentness 
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of  his  gaze  at  her.  She  looked  at  the  opposite  box  ; 
her  mother,  superb  in  black  silk  with  fine  lace, 
appeared  unaware  of  her  presence,  her  gloved 
left  hand  rested  motionless  on  the  crimson  velvet 
of  the  box  front ;  her  profile  showed  with  the 
beauty  and  coldness  of  white  marble ;  her  gaze 
was  directed  to  the  Governor's  box.  Marley  sat 
in  the  shadow  beyond  Julia ;  Julia  was  looking 
at  Hester,  and  smiled  at  her,  and  waved  her  hand 
frankly.  Hester  nodded,  smiling  palely. 

The  ringing  of  a  bell.  The  musicians  rising, 
"God  Save  the  Queen,"  shrilling  from  the  fiddles. 
All  rising ;  heads  turning  toward  the  Governor's 
box.  Sir  William  Denison,  grim  of  aspect,  Lady 
Denison,  smiling,  charming ;  sheen  and  violet  of 
silken  gown ;  colour  and  blaze  of  decoration,  of 
scarlet  and  gold.  The  Governor  and  his  Lady 
and  staff  in  the  box  ;  His  Excellency  bowing  stiffly  ; 
Lady  Denison  bowing  and  smiling.  The  Anthem 
not  drowning  the  cat-calls  and  the  whistling,  the 
sullen  mutter  of  voices  from  the  upper  gallery, 
and  the  hoarse,  dull  mutter  from  the  pit.  Hester 
knew  instantly,  as  society  knew,  the  hostility  of 
patrons  in  pit  and  gallery  of  the  theatre,  expressed 
in  the  jeers  of  triumph  over  the  Governor,  for  the 
defeat  of  transportation,  and  the  approach  of  the 
thanksgiving  of  the  people  for  their  victory. 

Society  countered  instantly  with  cheers,  and  the 
waving  of  handkerchiefs  and  fans,  and  the  clapping 
of  hands.  Louder  jeers  out-matched  the  cheers  ; 
stamping  of  feet,  and  hammering  of  sticks 
and  umbrellas  out-matched  hand-clapping.  The 
Anthem  ceased.  The  Governor,  his  Lady  and  staff, 
were  seated.  All  were  seated.  The  din  was  hushed. 
The  musicians  dashed  hurriedly,  nervously  to 
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"Masaniello" :  the  performance  of  the  lively 
overture  at  least  sounded  above  the  excited  murmur 
of  voices  and  the  laughter. 

Lady  Denison  was  surveying  the  house.  Hester, 
not  stirring,  but  sitting  white-faced  and  afraid  in 
the  light,  saw  Lady  Denison  bow  gravely  to  Mrs. 
Carrick.  In  the  eyes  of  society,  Lady  Denison 
turned  her  gaze  towards  Hester ;  leaned  forward, 
smiled  radiantly,  and  bowed  to  her. 

Hester,  making  stiff  and  stately  response,  was 
conscious  of  the  stares,  the  amazed  pause  of  the 
watchers,  the  instant  excited  and  wondering  dis- 
cussion then.  She  sat  motionless,  shading  her 
face  with  her  fan.  Espying  Lade  with  his  daughters, 
looking  up  at  her,  Hester  expected  a  glance  of 
satisfaction  and  a  whimsical  smile,  as  he  bowed  to 
her,  but  she  was  disquieted  to  note  his  air  of 
gravity,  the  real  or  imagined  look  of  concern  and 
sympathy ;  she  assumed  him  aware  of  Holtham's 
altercation  with  Guard  and  withdrawal  from  the 
theatre. 

Lamps  and  candles  were  extinguished.  The 
theatre  was  dim,  but  for  the  white  burning  of  the 
footlights.  The  crimson-and-gold  curtain  swayed 
slightly,  and  the  lights  fluttered  and  spluttered. 
Hester,  trying  to  beat  down  rising  terror  for  Hol- 
tham,  pretended  to  concentrate  her  attention  on 
the  stage.  The  overture  ended  to  a  faint  applause. 
A  bell  was  ringing.  She  murmured  to  Guard, 
"Go  now.  Find  him.  Judge  for  yourself  whether 
he's  fit  to  come  into  the  theatre,  and  if  not,  persuade 
him  to  drive  home.  I  can  slip  away  soon,  without 
notice,  I  think." 

The  curtain  was  rising  to  the  squeak  of  fiddles. 
The  scene  of  Melnotte's  Cottage  was  opening ; 
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the  nervous  player  of  the  Widow  Melnotte  was 
bustling  absurdly  about  the  table  spread  for  supper, 
and  the  audience  was  applauding. 

Hester  knew  that  Guard  was  leaving  the  box 
quietly  in  the  darkness.  Scarcely  seeing  the  stage ; 
scarcely  hearing  a  line ;  scarcely  understanding 
the  arrival  of  Melnotte  and  Pauline,  superb  of 
costume,  nervous  and  awkward  in  the  opening 
lines.  Yet  the  young  players — the  handsome 
Melnotte  and  the  fair  Pauline — gaining  confidence  ; 
the  beauty  of  the  scene  developing  to  the  polished 
richness  of  the  lines  of  Melnotte' s  confession  : 

"Pauline,  by  pride 

Angels  have  fallen  ere  thy  time :    by  pride — 
That  sole  alloy  of  thy  most  lovely  mould — 
The  evil  spirit  of  a  bitter  love, 
And  a  revengeful  heart,  had  power  upon  thee." 

Dear  Heaven,  would  Guard  never  return ; 
bring  her  word  that  her  husband  had  agreed  to 
leave  the  public-house  and  go  home  ?  Oh,  Guard 
was  coming  now,  both  were  coming.  That  stumb- 
ling throught  the  dark,  that  muttering  of  voices. 
The  stir  and  the  restlessness  and  the  indignant 
cries  for  silence.  She  believed  that  Guard  expostu- 
lated softly  with  Holtham,  and  that  her  husband 
answered  thickly,  with  drunken  laughter.  She 
did  not  stir.  She  held  her  eyes  bent  resolutely 
on  the  stage. 

"Old  gossips  tell — how  maidens  sprung  from  kings 
Have  stooped  from  their  high  sphere  ;    how  love, 

like  death, 

Levels  all  ranks,  and  lays  the  shepherd's  crook 
Beside  the  sceptre.     Thus  I  made  my  home 
In  the  soft  palace  of  a  fairy  future." 
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The  floor  of  the  box  was  creaking.     A  chair 
fell  with  a  crash.    The  audience  was  growing  angry. 
She  heard   the  indignant  cries  and  murmurs  for 
silence.    She  saw  the  faces  turned  toward  the  box. 
She   stretched   out   her   hand,   caught   Holtham's 
wrist,  and  guided  him  forward  to  the  chair  beside 
her.     She  whispered,   "Oh,   hush,   pray,"   as   he 
muttered  her  name,  and  laughed.    Guided  by  her 
and  supported   by  Guard,  he  reached  the  chair 
beside  her.     She  smelt  the  reek  of  spirits,  and  by 
the  white  play  of  the  footlights  she  saw  his  face 
livid,  and  his  eyes  glittering,  and  his  lips  snarling. 
She  uttered  swift  and  whispered  appeal  to  Guard : 
"Is  there  no  hope  to  get  him  away  ?" 
"No.    But  I  think  he'll  be  quiet  now." 
"Why  did  you  let  him  come  into  the  theatre  ?" 
"I  couldn't  prevent  him.    I  did  my  best." 
Melnotte's  words  sounded  from  the  stage  : 

"Despair  is  free  ! 

I  will  not  tell  thee  of  the  throes — the  struggles — 
The  anguish — the  remorse  :    No,  let  it  pass  ! 
And  let  me  come  to  such  most  poor  atonement 
Yet  in  my  power  I" 

Holtham  sat  stupidly,  dully,  in  his  chair.  If 
only  he  would  stay  quiet  now.  If  only  the  measure 
of  his  degradation  might  not  be  divulged  to  all 
this  audience,  this  society  of  Hobarton,  from  whose 
circle,  else,  now  he  might  not  be  excluded ;  from 
this  gracious  Lady  whose  aim  in  smile  and  bow 
before  the  eyes  of  society  had  been  to  aid  Hester 
to  redeem  and  restore 

This  drunken  creature  of  the  System,  huddled 
in  the  chair  beside  her. 
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DEMONSTRATION 

TO  the  end  of  the  scene  from  The  'Lady  of 
Lyons,    Holtham   sat   in    silence.       Hester 
believed  him  stupefied  by  drink ;  watching  in 
a  torment  of  anxiety  his  livid  face,    his    huddled 
figure,    shadowy   and   indefinite,    she    knew    him 
indistinct  to  the  spectators  in  the  subdued  light.    She 
prayed  that  the  rekindling,  relighting  of  lamps  and 
candles  between  scene  and  scene  might  not  reveal 
him,  if  sunk  into  drunken  sleep.    She  knew  Guard 
to  be  intent  and  watchful. 

The  scene  ended  to  a  storm  of  clapping  and 
cheering.  The  players  appeared  before  the  curtain 
for  curtsy  and  bow ;  the  musicians,  with  confidence 
now,  began  the  overture  to  The  Daughter  of  The 
Regiment.  The  flutter  of  the  few  candles,  lit  to 
guide  the  way  to  the  stairs,  and  the  tavern,  did  not 
reveal  Holtham's  features  more  clearly,  yet  Hester 
was  cruelly  conscious  of  the  upturned  faces  and 
the  staring  eyes.  He  did  not  move  still ;  she  won- 
dered what  must  be  the  effect  of,  and  the  con- 
jecture concerning,  the  deathly  white  face,  the 
black  frowning  brows,  and  the  eyes  gleaming, 
intent  and  merciless,  in  their  survey  of  Mrs.  Carrick 
in  her  box. 

Mrs.  Carrick  appeared  unaware  of  his  presence 
or  Hester's.  She  did  not  glance  toward  their 
box  ;  her  fan  swayed  ;  she  chatted  with  Julia  and 
Marley.  Hester,  watching,  believed  in  Julia's 

l8s 
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repeated   glances,    show   of  sympathy   and   fear. 

Hester  pretended  to  study  her  programme. 
The  black  letters  on  the  grey  sheet  spun  and 
nickered  before  her  eyes.  She  made  out  with  the 
difficulty,  ere  the  overture  ended,  that  officers  and 
men  of  the  Garrison  would  play  the  Capitol  Scene 
from  EJen^i ;  Lieut.  Ord,  the  Melnotte  of  the 
earlier  scene,  would  appear  as  Cola  di  Rienzi,  and 
she  understood  the  significance  of  Guard's  tact- 
less comment  at  dinner,  that  Mr.  Ord  would  surely 
receive  the  deuce  of  a  wigging  for  such  a  choice ; 
Rienzi' s  speech  of  freedom,  nigh  the  eve  of  the 
public  celebration  of  the  abolition  of  transport- 
ation !  Sir  \X^illiam  could  not  know  the  play. 

Yet,  with  anxiety  growing  less  through  Hol- 
tham's  quiet,  and  Guard's  cheerful  whispers  of 
confidence,  she  watched  with  composure,  even 
with  faint  interest,  the  opening  of  the  scene  before 
the  gates  of  the  Capitol,  the  citizens  in  brown  and 
blue  with  black  caps,  the  sudden,  forceful  appear- 
ance of  Rienzi,  wrapped  in  his  black  mantle,  and 
bare-headed,  to  the  sounds  of  cheering.  She  had 
not  heeded  till  now  the  restlessness  of  pit  and  upper 
gallery  through  the  interval :  the  jeers  and  the 
cheers,  and  their  clear  direction  at  Sir  William 
Denison.  Now,  at  the  cheering  from  the  stage, 
cheering  sounded  with  loud  stamping  and  rapping 
from  pit  and  gallery  ;  this  uproar  ceasing,  the  young 
actor,  with  genuine  fire  and  strength  took  up  the 
famous  incitement : 

"Friends, 

"I  come  not  here  to  talk.     Ye  know  too  well 
The  story  of  our  thraldom.     We  are  slaves  I" 

Instantly  from  gallery  and  pit   storm    burst — 
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cheers  and  jeers  still ;  from  the  gallery  hostile 
eyes  were  peering ;  hands  were  gesticulating  and 
pointing  at  the  Governor,  sitting  grim  and  scowl- 
ing, chin  high  and  eyes  ablaze,  with  Lady  Denison, 
shrinking  a  little,  and  leaning  towards  him.  The 
storm  lulled ;  the  player's  voice,  pitched  to  be 
heard  above  tumult,  struck  through  the  theatre : 

"Base,  ignoble  slaves — slaves  to  a  horde — 
Of  petty  tyrants,  feudal  despots,  lords." 

Again  the  roar  of  sound  engulfed  his  words  ; 
from  society  shrill  and  indignant  protest  now,  but 
from  pit  and  upper  gallery  cheers  and  jeers,  still ; 
Sir  William  Denison  sat  immovable,  and  Lady 
Denison  covered  her  face  with  her  fan. 

"Each  hour  dark  fraud, 
Or  open  rapine,  or  protected  murder, 
Cry  out  against  them." 

Wild  excitement  surged  through  uproar,  laugh- 
ter, cheering  ;  the  note  of  triumph  seemed  dom- 
inant over  darker  passion ;  the  Governor,  for  the 
little  while,  was  ignored ;  excitement  swayed 
towards  the  stage,  and  was  held  there ;  the  young 
actor  played  with  increasing  force,  as  though 
accepting  cheers  in  tribute,  and  encouraged  by  the 
clamour.  The  clamour  dying,  as  Rienzi  told  his 
tale  of  bitter  wrong,  and  murder  of  the  beloved 
brother.  But  surging  up  again  : 

"Rouse,  ye  Romans  1     Rouse,  ye  slaves." 

And  the  cheering  rolled  through  the  theatre  in 
waves  of  sound.  Hester,  shrinking,  trembling,  from 
this  fierce  sound  of  emotion,  and  understanding 
the  significance  of  demonstration,  saw  Holtham 
rise  from  his  chair,  and  stand,  swaying,  at  the  front 
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of  the  box.  Instantly  Guard  was  by  him,  as  she, 
and  urging  him  to  sit  down,  fearing  his  fall  from 
the  box  ;  he  flung  off  Guard's  hands  ;  he  muttered 
hoarsely,  bending  toward  Hester,  "What  are  you 
fearing  ?  Fearing  ?  What  are  you  fearing  ? — 
I  say.  Ashamed  of  me,  is  that  it  ?  Ashamed  of 
me?" 

She  murmured  pitifully,  "Oh,  hush,  hush  !  Come 
away  with  me.  Let  us  go  now." 

He  muttered  still,  "I  stay  here.  Sit  you  down  .  .  . 
sit  you  down !" 

Surging  sound  held  their  voices  from  the  audience 
yet  Holtham's  vast  figure,  in  the  front  of  the  box, 
was  clear  to  all  eyes  of  society. 

"John.    For  pity's  sake,  come  away." 

"Go,  if  you  want  to  go.  Go  with  Guard.  Your 
lover,  Guard." 

She  shuddered,  and  drew  back.  She  said,  "I'll 
not  forgive  this."  And  to  Guard's  appeal,  "Mrs. 
Holtham,  you  mustn't  stay  here.  He's  mad  with 
drink.  Come  away ! — "  she  nodded,  accepted  his 
arm,  and  drew  slowly  back,  yet  paused  for  the 
while  in  the  shadow  of  the  box,  not  heeding 
Guard's  entreaty,  "Hester,  Hester,  come  away ! 
I'll  come  back  for  him — "  but  yet  intent  on  the 
black-clad  figure  looming  against  the  white  light 
and  the  blur  of  colour. 

Up  from  the  stage  the  bell  was  sounding  through 
shouting,  "Hail  to  our  tribune  1"  and  the  music 
of  a  march.  Rienzi's  voice  rose  strident : 

"Hark— the  bell,  the  bell ! 
The  knell  of  tyranny — the  mighty  voice, 
That,  to  the  city  and  the  plain — to  earth, 
And  listening  Heaven,  proclaims  the  glorious  tale 
Of  Rome  re-born,  and  Freedom !" 
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She  shrank  back  from  the  roar  of  voices  and  the 
clangour  of  the  bell.  She  saw  Holtham's  right 
hand,  now  clenched,  now  shaken  fiercely  toward 
the  Governor ;  she  heard  his  wild  laughter,  and 
his  cry,  "The  bell  1  The  bell !  Freedom  1" 

Guard  hurried  her  half-swooning  from  the 
theatre — the  horror  of  sight  and  sound. 


CHAPTER    XXV 

SPIRIT    FAINTING 

GUARD  insisted  that  Hester  should   drive 
home   in  the  carriage.     Holtham  and  he 
would  take  a  cab.     He  would  induce  him 
to    leave  the  theatre  and  go  home ;     let  Hester 
rely  on  that. 

She  was  driven  away  from  the  sounds  of  tumult : 
the  roar  of  voices,  wild  laughter  and  screams  in 
the  theatre  and  from  the  crowd  assembled  about 
the  doors,  and  from  the  excited  men  and  women 
scurrying  out  of  the  taverns  and  the  lane.  She 
sank  back  on  the  cushions,  breathless,  sick  and 
shuddering  with  fear  and  disgust.  Sense  of  per- 
sonal calamity  for  the  while  overruled  her  judg- 
ment of  her  husband ;  with  full  understanding 
of  Lady  Denison's  kindly  purpose,  and  of  the 
social  value  and  significance  to  her  and  Holtham 
from  this  gesture — the  smile  and  bow  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's wife,  she  knew  Holtham's  appearance  in 
the  theatre,  drunk,  and  his  wild  cry  from  the  box 
and  laughter,  and  his  menace  to  Sir  William 
Denison,  as  the  representative  of  the  System,  in 
his  eyes,  to  be  cruelly  and  ironically  disastrous. 
It  meant  affront  to,  and  alienation  of,  the  kindly 
lady,  new  affront  to  society,  new  and  public 
demonstration  of  himself  as  worthless  and 
degraded. 

Worthless  1  Not  deserving  the  tolerance  or 
the  charity  of  society.  Not  deserving  loyalty,  or 
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duty,  sacrifice,  from  his  wife ;  against  the  satis- 
faction of  his  vicious  craving  for  drink  not 
accounting  her,  though  she  had  given  up  for  him, 
and  Rosa  Anne,  social  position,  security,  and  the 
seclusion  to  which  her  nature,  her  diffidence,  her 
life  in  her  mother's  house,  inclined  her.  Not 
meriting  help  or  sympathy.  She  was  incapable 
of  any  love  for  him  :  such  love  as  she  had  felt 
for  him  those  years  ago.  She  was  incapable  of 
pity  now. 

How  could  she  love  this  man  debased  and  dis- 
torted by  the  System ;  the  chain-gang  and  the 
Penitentiary  ?  How  could  she,  in  her  maturity, 
with  the  standards  and  refinements  of  Carrick 
House  upon  her,  think  without  shuddering  aver- 
sion, of  Holtham,  of  any  man,  with  the  brand,  the 
taint,  of  the  prison  on  him  ?  The  folly  and  the 
passion  of  the  girl  for  the  handsome  lad,  even 
though  an  assigned  servant,  had  died  long  since ; 
love,  esteem,  honour,  could  not  arise  from  the 
dust  and  ashes  of  the  past. 

Yet  she  had  striven — how  she  had  striven ! — to 
recall  and  restore  the  man  from  the  creature  of 
the  System.  Yet  for  her  duty,  for  her  love  of  Rosa 
Anne,  and  for  memories,  memories,  she  had  faced 
life  with  him,  thought  to  share  the  years  with  him, 
with  courage,  with  endurance  of  social  slights, 
and  with  faith.  Yet  she  had  prayed — how  passion- 
ately, devoutly,  and  humbly  had  prayed ! — that 
Heaven  would  strengthen  her  and  Holtham,  to 
his  redemption.  She  had  the  pitiful,  ironic  thought 
now,  through  a  whirl  of  thoughts,  terrors,  senti- 
ments, sense  of  disgust  and  shame,  that  redemp- 
tion to  her  had  meant  social  restoration,  that 
he,  despite  the  brand  of  prison,  might,  by 
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honesty,  and  uprightness,  and  seemly  living,  be 
tolerated,  and  forgiven,  if  not  accepted,  by 
society. 

Thought  of  the  scene  in  the  theatre,  the  revel- 
ation of  the  drunken  Holtham,  brought  waves  of 
colour  to  her  cheeks.  She  was  stricken  with  sick 
fear  of  the  consequences  to  herself  and  Holtham ; 
ostracism  must  be  definite  and  complete ;  loneli- 
ness more  desolating  to  her,  and  to  him,  than 
through  these  cruel  months.  She  surveyed  des- 
perately Julia's  humiliation  before  society,  and 
her  defeat  by  Marley  and  his  folk  in  het  attempted 
intervention  on  her  sister's  behalf.  Hester  set 
from  mind  and  heart  the  thought  of  her  mother 
and  Carrick  House. 

She  imagined,  and  she  shuddered  at,  the  effect  on 
her  husband's  morbid  mind  from  understanding 
of  the  disgrace,  which  he  had  inflicted  on  himself 
and  her.  She  was  confident  of  his  devotion  to 
her  in  his  sober  senses,  as  of  his  devotion  to  little 
Rosa  Anne.  She  was  incapable  yet  of  any  thought 
of  forgiveness,  or  of  new  succour  to  him ;  yet 
she  grew  capable,  as  she  neared  home,  of  fairer 
judgment  of  him,  of  his  struggle  with  destiny, 
his  attempt  to  break  the  shackles  of  the  past — with 
the  opening  of  the  prison  gates,  to  be  free  in  truth — 
yet  his  defeat :  Port  Arthur  had  his  soul  still  in 
thrall.  The  torment  of  the  past  and  the  shadow  of 
the  pitiless  years  were  black  upon  his  soul ;  the 
sense  of  degradation  in  the  eyes  of  other  men,  and 
his  own  eyes,  defeated  spirit,  purpose,  hope.  He 
was  the  prisoner  of  Port  Arthur,  now  that  he  was 
liberated  and  enriched,  as  ever  in  the  days  of 
Penitentiary.  The  lowering  of  the  cloud,  the 
sense  of  servitude  to  the  past,  the  horror  and 
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the  shame  of  his  marred  self,  induced  and  compelled 
the  solace — anodyne — of  intoxicants. 

She  passed  to  wondering  dully  how  far  she  had 
been  wanting  in  her  duty  :  how  far  she  had  failed 
him :  how  she  might  have  encountered  and 
defeated  the  influence  of  the  pest  upon  him.  She 
was  incapable  now,  as  always,  of  interpreting  his 
drunkenness  as  the  factor  destroying  his  life, 
bringing  to  ruin  the  structure  of  the  new  life  for 
him  which  he  and  she  had  planned,  how  little  a 
while  ago !  She  shaped  in  fantasy  the  influence  of 
Port  Arthur  on  him  as  of  an  evil  spirit  possessing — 
rending  his  soul :  even  as  the  strong  man  Saul  of 
Israel,  possessed  of  an  evil  spirit,  sent  of  the  Lord, 
he  was  possessed  :  this  prompted  him  in,  com- 
pelled him  to,  all  his  drunkenness,  his  black  and 
bitter  moods  ;  if  she  had  loved  him,  she  must  have 
matched  her  love,  her  strength,  against  this  piti- 
less, soul-destroying  force  of  the  System,  but  if 
she  had  loved  him,  could  she  have  prevailed  ? 

Did  her  own  fault  lie  in  this  lack  of  love  ? 
Did  he,  loving  her,  acutely  sensitive  of  scorn 
and  sneers,  and  shrinking  from  him,  under- 
stand how  she  shrank  from  him  ?  Though,  till 
this  night,  she  had  not  hated  him. 

The  fog  lay  on  the  lower  quarter  of  the  city 
only ;  on  the  New  town  Road  the  air  was  clear 
and  mild.  Descending  from  the  carriage,  and 
climbing  the  steps  wearily,  Hester  was  conscious 
of  the  sweetness  of  jonquils  from  the  garden,  and 
of  the  high  glitter  of  stars. 

She  saw  the  yellow  shining  of  light  from  Rosa 
Anne's  window ;  and  her  fear  was  instant,  as  her 
question  of  Martha,  opening  the  door  to  her 
knock :  "Is  Rosie  not  so  well — not  sleeping 
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quietly  ?  Or  why  is  light  burning  in  her 
room  ?" 

"She's  been  restless  and  strange,  m'm,"  Martha 
answered.  "She  woke  soon  after  you  was  gone, 
and  she  wanted  you.  I  think  she  was  wandering 
in  her  wits,  ma'am,  by  the  queer  things  she  said. 
But  I  gave  her  some  medicine,  and  kep'  her  warm, 
and  she's  sleeping  now.  Is  the  master  not  home 
with  you,  m'm  ?" 

"He's  coming  later,  with  Mr.  Guard,"  Hester 
said,  walking  to  the  stairs.  "You  may  go  to  bed 
now,  Martha.  You  look  tired  out." 

"Thank  you,  m'm ;  I  am  that  same.  But  I'll 
set  up,  if  you  think  she  wants  watching  through 
the  night." 

"I  can  attend  to  her,  thank  you,  Martha.  You 
have  done  enough.  Good  night." 

Hester  climbed  the  stairs,  and  entered  the  sick 
room,  and  drew  back  the  curtain  of  the  bed.  At 
the  stir  of  the  curtain,  and  the  soft  lighr  from  the 
candles,  the  child  started  up,  crying  out,  but, 
recognizing  Hester,  stretched  out  her  arms,  smiling. 
Hester  bent  to  kiss  her,  adjusted  the  pillow  and  the 
coverlet  about  her,  and  Rosa  Anne  passing  again 
to  troubled  sleep,  Hester  let  the  curtain  fall  gently 
and  sat  down  in  the  chair  by  the  fire. 

In  melancholy  reflection,  in  anxiety  for  her  little 
daughter's  restlessness,  and  for  the  murmuring 
voice,  she  sat  so,  till  the  clock  struck  twelve.  She 
heard  the  rattle  of  wheels  from  the  road,  and  she 
hurried  downstairs,  and  opened  the  front  door. 

The  lamp  burned  in  the  porch,  and  by  its  light 
she  saw  Guard  approach — alone. 


CHAPTER    XXVI 

GESTURE    BY    MRS.     CARRICK 

WITH  the  approach  of  the  public  celebration, 
for  the   end  of  transportation,  and  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of 
the  Colony,  the  bells  of  Holy  Trinity  rang  triumph- 
antly that   Sabbath  morning.     Joy  and  triumph 
seemed  to  Hester,  driving  to  church,  to  mock  her 
sorrow  and  her  fear. 

Guard,  with  gravity  and  deep  concern  for  her, 
had  reported  his  failure  to  induce  Holtham  to 
return ;  he  had  met  him  reeling  from  the  theatre, 
amid  uproar  and  confusion ;  and  had  aided  him 
through  the  mob  assembled  by  the  sounds  of  riot 
and  disorder.  Guard  had  gathered  later  that 
Holtham,  in  a  storm  of  cheering  and  hooting 
directed  from  upper  gallery  and  pit  against  the 
Governor,  had  stood  livid  of  look,  muttering,  and 
shaking  of  fist  at  Sir  William,  as  though  directing 
outbreak  of  public  feeling  against  the  representative 
of  the  Queen.  The  curtain  had  been  rung  down  ; 
Lade  had  hurried  to  the  box,  and  had  induced 
Holtham  to  leave  the  theatre. 

Guard  admitted  the  scandal,  but  stressed  the 
fact  that  Holtham,  known  as  a  victim  of  the  System, 
would  find  many  supporters  among  the  opponents 
of  transportation,  just  as  he  had  won  them  in  the 
theatre. 

Guard  had  found  him  intractable :  incapable, 
he  believed,  of  understanding  his  appeal  to  him 
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to  accompany  him  home  at  once ;  his  mind  had 
appeared  wandering,  yet,  Guard  had  emphasized 
to  Hester,  he  showed  in  aspect  and  in  gait,  no 
definite  sign  of  intoxication ;  rather  he  suggested 
a  mind  drugged  or  unhinged  :  at  Hester's  look  of 
horror,  Guard  had  not  proceeded  with  his  theory. 

Holtham  had  broken  away  from  him  suddenly 
near  the  theatre,  and  had  appeared  to  rush  down 
toward  the  waterside,  but  in  the  thickness  of  the 
fog  Guard  had  found  it  impossible  to  trace  him  : 
search  of  the  waterside  taverns  at  that  hour  was 
unthinkable.  Guard  had  returned  to  the  theatre, 
and  had  conferred  with  Lade ;  fearing  greater 
scandal  and  suffering  for  Hester,  he  had  judged 
well  not  to  report  to  the  police  office  his  fears, 
and  ask  for  a  search  ;  Lade  had  agreed  readily  with 
this,  arguing  that  Holtham  would  find  his  way  home 
in  safety. 

Lade  would  call  at  the  house  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, Guard  had  added,  looking  at  her  strangely. 

Through  Hester's  fear  and  shame,  Guard's 
sympathy,  and  assurance  of  loyal  friendship  from 
him  and  Lade,  alone  had  offered  solace ;  Guard 
had  waited  with  her  for  hours  for  Holtham's 
return.  Holtham  had  come  home  toward  three 
o'clock :  sodden,  and  reeking  with  drink,  a  wild 
spectacle  of  debauchery  and  disaster.  Guard  and 
she  had  aided  the  tottering,  sagging,  silent  figure 
into  the  study,  and  when  he  fell  on  the  couch,  had 
loosened  collar  and  cravat,  and  raised  his  head 
upon  a  pillow,  and  covered  him  with  a  rug,  and 
left  him  sunk  in  stupor.  Hester  had  refused  Guard's 
offer  to  stay  the  night,  in  watch  of  him :  no,  the 
coachman  was  a  strong  fellow ;  she  would  rouse 
him,  if  need  were. 
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Thanking  Guard  pitifully,  and  dismissing  him. 

Holtham  had  been  quiet  through  the  night,  but 
had  been  early  astir ;  she  had  seen  him  from  her 
window  pacing  dully  to  and  fro  in  the  garden, 
with  his  head  bent,  and  his  aspect  ghastly.  He  had 
appeared  at  the  breakfast  table,  but  had  not 
spoken  :  she  had  given  him  neither  look  nor  word, 
having  a  sense  of  sick  repulsion  from  him,  and  of 
horror  of  him.  Even  with  the  doctor's  early 
morning  visit  to  Rosa  Anne,  and  his  report  that, 
while  the  child  was  feverish,  he  found  no  cause 
for  immediate  anxiety,  she  had  not  brought  her- 
self to  speak  to  her  husband,  for  the  sake  of 
appearances  :  social  pretence  was  over.  Holtham 
had  listened  moodily  to  the  doctor's  opinion ; 
she  had  accompanied  the  bluff,  kindly  gentleman 
to  the  gate. 

To  her  insistent  questions  he  had  admitted  the 
child's  weakness  as  a  definite  danger.  Yes,  he 
traced  it  to  neglect  and  lack  of  nutrition  in  the 
past ;  certainly  demanding  all  care  and  attention. 

There  was  no  reason  still  for  grave  anxiety  from 
her  present  weakness,  but  she  was  weak,  very 
weak.  He  was  aware,  Hester  had  believed,  of  the 
affair  at  the  theatre ;  he  had  made  no  mention  of 
this,  but  his  sharp  gaze  at  her,  and  the  firm  pres- 
sure of  his  hand  on  hers,  on  taking  leave,  had 
convinced  her  of  his  knowledge  and  his  sympathy. 

She  had  hurried  back  to  the  sick  room ;  the 
child  had  seemed  dozing  peacefully,  with  Martha 
in  grim,  efficient  attendance. 

Hester  was  hesitant  of  attendance  at  church,  but 
at  the  summons  of  the  bells  she  felt  a  longing  for 
the  peace  and  solace  of  Holy  Trinity.  She  dressed 
hurriedly,  putting  on  a  violet  mantle  over  her 
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black  gown,  and  darkly  veiling  her  face.  The 
carriage  awaited  her  by  the  steps.  Holtham  was 
standing  in  the  porch,  staring  out  moodily.  She 
nerved  herself  to  ask  quietly,  "Are  you  coming  to 
church"  :  and  at  his  shake  of  head,  she  passed  by 
him,  stepped  into  the  carriage,  and  was  driven  off. 

The  grey  gloom  of  the  morning  accorded  with 
her  distressful  mood,  her  sense  of  humiliation, 
and  her  fear  for  the  little  girl.  The  sun  contended 
with  piling  clouds  ;  a  keen  wind  was  blowing 
from  the  north-west.  She  had  an  indefinite  sense 
of  the  mountain's  whiteness  and  blue-blackness 
through  a  break  in  clouds.  Always,  through  the 
crying  wind,  the  bells  were  clamorous,  but  without 
sweetness  or  appeal  or  beauty  to  her.  She  imagined 
a  pitiless  arrogance  in  the  clashing,  clanging  tone, 
when  she  stepped  down  from  the  carriage,  and 
walked  quietly  to  the  church  door,  ignoring  all 
assembling  for  the  service.  The  church  itself, 
through  the  blackness  of  her  veil,  seemed  shadowy 
and  indefinite.  She  raised  her  eyes  toward  the 
carved  stone  cross,  and  thought  it  nebulous  and 
unreal. 

Yet  when  she  took  her  seat  in  her  pew  alone, 
and  bent  her  head  in  prayer  for  the  child,  for 
Holtham,  and  herself,  the  influence  of  the  peace 
and  beauty  of  the  church,  the  rich  glow  of  glass 
as  though  the  sunlight  triumphed  over  threat  of 
storm,  the  gleaming  of  the  gilded  cross,  the  white 
austerity  of  the  altar — all  the  atmosphere  of  her 
religious  life — seemed  of  a  Divine  beneficence 
toward  her.  Praying  for  the  child,  she  had  a 
memory  that  gracious  words  concerning  little 
children  had  sounded  down  through  Christendom  : 
and  the  love  and  beauty  of  the  words,  as  though 
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mystically  breathed  to  her,  in  answer  to  her  prayer, 
inspired  her  soul  from  its  despond ;  fervently  she 
prayed  for  Rosa  Anne ;  might  she  be  given  health 
and  strength  and  happiness  like  other  children  ; 
let  not  the  sins  of  pride  and  selfishness  be  visited 
upon  the  innocent. 

And  for  the  hope,  the  comfort,  the  confidence, 
she  believed  her  prayer  instantly  answered  ;  then 
she  prayed,  without  fervour,  yet  in  earnest  inter- 
cession, for  her  husband ;  but  by  the  very  image 
of  him  so  conjured,  and  by  her  sense  of  shrinking 
from  him  even  in  thought,  her  prayers  were  form- 
less. Struggling  to  fashion  prayer  for  him,  she 
was  incapable  of  contemplated  petition  for  for- 
giveness for  herself,  her  weakness,  and  her  inability 
to  love  this  man,  as  the  prisons  had  made  him,  but 
only  the  memory  of  him  long  ago. 

She  did  not  heed  the  filling  of  the  church  about 
her.  She  did  not  heed  the  opening  of  the  service, 
and  she  disregarded  the  conjectures,  the  wonder, 
that  for  the  first  time  since  her  reunion  with  Hol- 
tham,  he  had  not  accompanied  her  to  Trinity,  or 
the  inevitable  thoughts  and  whispers  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  her  attendance  alone.  She  did  not 
glance  toward  the  pews  of  Carrick  House. 

But  in  her  struggle  for  clear  prayer,  for  light, 
and  guidance  for  her  husband  and  for  herself; 
in  the  whirl  and  conflict  of  her  thoughts,  even  with 
the  serenity  of  beauty  of  sight  and  sound  about 
her,  she  bore  no  true  share  in  the  stately  service. 
She  did  not  thrill  to  the  triumphant  Psalm.  She 
did  not  heed  the  significance  of  text  and  sermon, 
the  timely  theme,  the  triumph  of  humanitarian, 
the  defeat  of  transportation  to  be  celebrated  on 
Wednesday  ;  the  assertion  of  loyalty  and  devotion 
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to  the  Queen  :  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  had  ruled 
the  counsels  of  men.  The  bells  of  Holy  Trinity 
would  sound  the  triumph  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  fitting  the  inscription  of  the  tenor  bell : 
"Their  sound  is  gone  out  into  all  lands,  and  their 
words  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth." 

But  the  bells  ! — the  thought  of  the  pealing  of  the 
bells  through  Wednesday  alone  was  clear  to  Hester 
from  the  preacher's  words  and  fervour.  The  bells 
of  Holy  Trinity,  exercising  on  her  life  so  mystical, 
so  beautiful,  and  divine  an  influence,  yet  to  her 
husband,  who  in  chains,  had  toiled  to  fashion  the 
golden  stone  for  this  House  of  the  Lord,  con- 
juring only  the  memory  of  tormented  horror. 
She  had  the  ironic  thought  that  the  bells  of  this 
very  church  would  sound  the  downfall  of  the 
System  which  had  destroyed  him  ;  he  had  aided  to 
build  the  house ;  the  bells  would  sound  to  the 
glory  and  the  justice  of  God,  the  House  and  the 
Spirit  of  the  House  triumphant. 

But  a  builder  broken   .   .   . 

She  shuddered  for  the  thought ;  the  impiety  of 
the  thought.  She  bent  her  head  anew  in  prayer, 
and  now,  in  very  truth,  she  prayed  with  fervour 
and  passion  :  dear  Heaven,  in  the  victory  of  the 
House  and  in  the  triumph  of  the  bells,  let  not  her 
husband  perish ! 

Yet  without  clear  hope,  or  confidence  of  answer 
to  her  prayer  for  him,  but  only  for  her  child,  she 
passed  out  of  the  church  to  the  high  sounding  of 
the  organ.  She  had  not  heeded  the  girls  of  Carrick 
House,  her  mother,  and  Julia,  but  as  by  habit  of 
old,  she  turned  involuntarily  to  right  of  the  door- 
way, as  though  to  marshal  her  charges  :  and  in 
the  wet  greyness  of  the  noon,  she  saw  her  mother 
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stand.  No  one  was  with  her,  through  the  threaten- 
ing weather,  Hester  guessed.  Black-robed,  and 
majestic,  her  veil  raised,  her  mother  faced  her ; 
her  gaze  met  Hester's  gaze.  But  not  now  in  con- 
temptuous pride,  not  with  rejection,  only  with  a 
show  of  pity,  sympathy,  and  affection,  as  of  the 
spirit's  triumph  over  the  falsities  of  pride. 
"Hester  !  My  dear  !  My  poor  child." 
Arms  outstretched  ;  head  bending  ;  lips  offering 
to  Hester's  kiss.  No  apparent  heed  of  stares  and 
amazement,  of  figures  halting  in  the  doorway  for 
wonder,  and  propelled  forward  by  outcoming 
worshippers.  Voice  quavering,  and  tearful: 

"Hester,  my  heart  bled  for  you  last  night.  I 
came  alone  to  church  this  morning,  only  to  see 
you  ;  only  to  speak — tell  you." 

Hester  said  dully,  "Yes,  Mother,  yes." 
"Will  you  not  walk  home  with  me  now,  Hester  ?" 
"No,  thank  you.    The  little  girl  is  sick." 
"Julia  told  me :    yes,  but  she  thought  she  was 
getting  better.     Hester,  she's  not  seriously  ill,  is 
she  ?    Don't  say  that." 

And  with  a  sudden  gasp  of  horror  at  her 
daughter's  stricken  look  :  "Not  through  the  past  ? 

Not  through  me  ?    You  don't  suggest " 

"Only  through  me,  Mother,"  Hester  said.  "Only 
through  folly,  Fate.  But  .  .  .  but  in  the  church 
this  morning,  I  took  comfort.  Comfort,  believing, 
knowing  my  prayers  were  answered. 


CHAPTER    XXVII 

FOLLY    OF    SACRIFICE 

HESTER,  having  directed  the  coachman  to 
drive  slowly  ahead,  walked  to  High  Street 
,.  with  Mrs.  Carrick.  She  acquitted  her 
mother  of  hypocrisy :  beyond  doubt,  Lady  Deni- 
son's  intervention  on  Hester's  behalf  had  directed 
Mrs.  Carrick  in  thought  and  action  ;  the  very 
demonstration  in  the  theatre  and  the  fresh  notoriety 
of  Holtham  had  determined  the  gesture  of  forgive- 
ness. Forgiving,  Mrs.  Carrick  would  forgive 
magnificently. 

Less  through  her  weariness  and  dejection  than 
through  the  sense  of  consolation  from  prayer  and 
intercession,  Hester  listened  kindly  and  tolerantly 
to  her  Mother's  proffers  of  restored  affection. 
Mamma  at  least  believed  herself  in  earnest,  even 
in  her  expressed  concern  for  Rosa  Anne.  Still, 
Hester  was  moved  by  Mrs.  Carrick's  words,  ere 
they  parted  :  she  had  not  spoken  of  Holtham,  but 
she  said  now,  looking  steadily,  searchingly,  and 
strangely  at  her  daughter,  "If  you  find  your  life 
intolerable,  Hester,  and  beyond  even  your  sense  of 
duty,  please  bear  in  mind  that  my  home  is  open 
as  a  refuge  to  you  and  your  little  girl." 

Hester  did  not  answer  ;  she  kissed  Mrs.  Carrick  ; 
she  stepped  into  the  carriage,  knowing  intuitively 
that  an  invitation  to  drive  her  Mother,  in  Holtham's 
carriage,  to  Carrick  House,  would  be  declined. 

Driving  home,  she  reviewed  the  offer  of  refuge, 
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if,  in  truth,  Rosa  Anne  and  she  must  leave  Holtham. 
She  believed  herself  capable  of  endurance  still, 
even  under  the  shadow  of  new  disgrace,  but  for 
the  strain  of  fear,  the  frequency  of  wild  moods 
and  drunken  bouts,  the  hopelessness,  now  in 
truth  she  believed  not  loving  him,  of  reforming 
him,  and  re-establishing  him  in  honourable  life. 

Her  first  thought,  on  entering  the  house,  was 
not  of  her  husband  but  of  the  child.  She  hurried 
to  the  sick  room  ;  the  little  girl  was  lying  in  a  deep 
sleep.  Martha  rose  from  her  chair  by  the  window. 

Yes,  Miss  Rosie  had  slept  all  the  morning. 
Yes,  the  master  had  looked  in  to  see  her.  "She  was 
lying  that  quiet,  ma'am,  you  might  have  said  she 
was  dead,  and  I  fear  he  thought  so,  ma'am,  being 
strange  like." 

Hester  looked  at  her  sharply,  and  knew  the  truth 
from  the  woman's  look  :  he  had  been  drinking. 

"Where  is  Mr.  Holtham  now  ?"  she  asked 
stiffly. 

"Oh,  he's  gone  out,  ma'am,  this  long  time.  He 
went  away  soon  as  he'd  been  in  to  see  Miss  Rosie." 

"Thank  you,  Martha.  You  may  go  downstairs 
now." 

"Will  you  want  dinner  kept  back,  ma'am,  if  so 
be  as  the  master's  late  ?" 

"No.    Tell  them  to  serve  it  at  one  o'clock." 

Holtham  did  not  return ;  Hester  dined  alone. 
His  absence  must  have  been  a  relief  to  her  but  for 
anxiety.  Anxiety  had  increased  to  actual  terror 
by  the  time  of  Lade's  arrival,  in  the  late  afternoon  : 
to  his  instant  questions,  "What's  the  matter,  my 
dear  ?  Holtham,  of  course.  Where  is  he  ?" 
she  whispered,  nigh  to  tears,  "I  don't  know.  He 
came  back  last  night." 
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"Yes,  Guard  rode  over  to  see  me  early  this 
morning.  Guard,  by  the  way,  will  be  here  this 
afternoon." 

She  nodded :  "He's  been  very  kind.  Come 
into  the  parlour ;  there's  a  fire  there,  and  the  after- 
noon is  cold." 

He  followed  her ;  he  sat  down  by  the  hearth, 
facing  her ;  he  asked  then,  "Well,  what  about 
Holtham  ?  He's  out  again,  you  say.  Drinking 
again,  of  course  ?" 

"I  fear  so,  yes,"  she  said.  "I  went  to  church 
alone  this  morning.  I  couldn't  endure  the  house, 
and  .  .  .  and  I  wanted  to  pray,  to  intercede  for 
Rosa  Anne.  Don't  smile,  don't  sneer!" 

"My  dear,  I'm  doing  neither,"  he  assured  her 
gently,  as  to  check  her  hysterical  outburst.  "I  know 
you  are  a  good  woman.  I  honour  you  for  your 
faith  as  I  do  for  your  sense  of  duty.  Please,  believe 
this.  You  saw  your  mother  at  church  ?" 

"Why,  yes." 

"Are  you  reconciled  with  her  ?" 

"Yes,  in  a  sense,  yes.    She's  told  you,  has  she  ?" 

"Well,  I  assumed  this  from  my  conversation 
with  her  after  the  theatre  last  night." 

"The  theatre !"  she  murmured.  "That  shameful 
scene !" 

He  interrupted  hastily,  "But,  Mrs.  Holtham, 
what  need  have  you,  yourself,  to  talk  in  such  a 
tone  ?'» 

"How — such  a  tone  ?" 

"Of  terror  and  despair." 

"Knowing  the  ruin   .   .   .   ruin." 

He  said  earnestly,  "Pray  believe  me,  Mrs. 
Holtham,  that  you  are,  to  Hobarton  as  I  know  it, 
the  object  only  of  sincere  sympathy  for  your 
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sufferings,  and  of  admiration  for  your  courage 
and  devotion." 

She  whispered  sadly,  "I  don't  understand, 
altogether,  Mr.  Lade." 

"Well,  I  think,  from  last  night,  folk,  who  per- 
haps were  censorious  of  you  before,  recognize 
the  extent  and  nature  of  your  sacrifice,  Mrs. 
Holtham." 

"Sacrifice  1     Sacrifice  ?" 

"To  your  sense  of  duty,  my  dear." 

She  shook  her  head.     "No.    In  expiation." 

"Mrs.  Holtham,  that's  mere  fancy.  What  had 
you  to  expiate  ?" 

She  cried  out,  "For  having  shared  in  making 
him  what  he  is." 

"But,  my  dear  young  lady,  you  torture  your 
mind  cruelly  and  unnecessarily,"  he  said.  "You 
had  no  share  in  Holtham's  punishment." 

"I  was  the  cause." 

"Unwittingly." 

"Maybe,  but  still  the  cause." 

He  persisted,  "And  I  say  you  had  no  duty  of 
expiation,  or  of  sacrifice,  Mrs.  Holtham." 

"I  had  a  duty  to  my  child,  sir." 

"In  a  sense,  yes,"  he  conceded.  "A  duty 
indeed,  but  not  of  such  a  sacrifice  as  return  to 
Holtham." 

She  looked  at  him  in  wonder ;  she  said  sadly, 
"I  joined  him  here  of  my  free  will,  Mr.  Lade." 

"Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Holtham.  No.  You  came 
to  this  house  so  that  you  might  be  near  the  child. 
You  were  not  given  credit  for  this  in  Hobarton. 
You  were  blamed,  perhaps  derided,  for  infatuation 
for  him  still." 

Desperately  she  said,  "I  did  not  even  love  him. 
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I  could  not  love  him.  I  could  only  shrink  from 
him." 

"Being  as  he  is " 

"No.  As  the  creature  of  the  prison.  Because 
the  brand  is  on  him.  Because  the  very  thought 
of  his  shame,  though  it  was,  it  is,  torment  to  him, 
torment,  repels  me  from  him.  Being  no  longer 
a  love-sick  girl.  Being  older,  and  having  learnt 
to  care  for  safety,  seemliness,  and  refinement. 
Shrinking  from  him  ;  always  shrinking  from  him." 

"I  say  again,  dear  Mrs.  Holtham,  your  loyalty 
to  him  has  done  you  honour." 

She  shook  her  head  ;  she  murmured  sadly,  "But 
I  have  failed  him,  failed  him  utterly.  Not  being 
able  to  love  the  creature  of  the  System.  Love,  only 
love,  could  have  hoped  to  defeat  the  past,  destroy 
the  past.  Only  such  love  as  I  could  not  give  him, 
can't  give  him,  ever.  And  he  knows  this." 

"And  now,  Mrs.  Holtham  ?" 

She  was  stricken  by  the  strangeness  of  his  tone, 
and  the  intentness  of  his  look  at  her  ;  she  repeated 
faintly,  "Now  ?  Now  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Do  you  think  to  leave  him ;  you  and  the  little 
girl  ?"  ' 

"For  my  Mother's  house,"  she  whispered,  "do 
you  mean  ?" 

"Of  course  I  do!  Mrs.  Carrick  herself  has 
given  me  clearly  to  understand  that  her  house  is 
open  to  you  both." 

Hester  could  not  repress  the  sneer  :  "With  Lady 
Denison's  approval,  and  the  assurance  of  no 
injury  to  Carrick  House  ?" 

"Possibly,"  he  conceded  dryly.  "But,  at  least, 
you'd  be  safe  and  secluded  at  the  house.  I  could 
induce  Holtham  to  agree  to  separation,  and  due 
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maintenance  for  yourself  and  the  child.  He's  still 
very  wealthy." 

She  said,  without  hesitation,  "No,  Mr.  Lade. 
I  shall  not  leave  my  husband  until  he  bids  me.  I 
wonder  at  your  suggestion,  or  your  discussion 
with  my  Mother.  I  wonder  indeed." 

"I  repeat,"  he  said  with  satire,  "that  your 
devotion  does  you  infinite  credit,  Mrs.  Holtham." 

"My  expiation  ;   always  my  expiation." 

He  said,  gravely  and  earnestly,  leaning  forward, 
"But,  Mrs.  Holtham,  if  in  my  opinion,  if  watching 
the  progress,  the  descent  of  Holtham  from  depth  to 
depth,  I  urge  the  inadvisability,  the  insecurity  of 
life  .  .  .  continuance  .  .  .  here  with  him,  in 
such  a  state  of  mind  .  .  .  ?" 

She  repeated,  shuddering,  "My  expiation  still, 
Mr.  Lade." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He  stood  up.  He 
said  harshly,  "Mrs.  Holtham,  my  advice  as  your 
friend  will  be  supported  by  the  advice  of  your 
friends  and  folk  this  very  afternoon.  I  think  I  hear 
the  gate.  They  should  be  coming  now." 

Hester  started  up  in  astonishment  and  terror, 
and  hurried  to  the  window.  She  saw,  with  agi- 
tation, her  Mother  and  Julia  entering  the  garden; 
Marley  and  Guard  were  following. 

She  turned  instantly  to  Lade,  standing  by  the 
hearth ;  she  faltered,  "What  does  this  mean  ?  Is 
this  a  plot  ?  Why  are  all  here  ?" 

"I  have  told  you  the  reason,  Mrs.  Holtham," 
he  said,  coolly. 

"Last  night,  you  think  because  of  last  night ; 
only  because  of  last  night ?" 

He  answered  gravely,  "No.  But  because  of  my 
own  knowledge,  my  very  recent  knowledge,  of 
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your  husband's  life,  the  nature  of  his  associates.'* 

'Til  not  listen.    I'll  not  endure." 

He  leaned  forward,  his  gaze  intent  on  her : 
"But  you  will  listen,  Mrs.  Holtham.  I  followed 
your  wish.  I  made  instant  inquiry  of  your  hus- 
band's haunts  and  habits  through  these  mysterious 
absences  of  his  from  home.  The  information  was 
given  to  me  by  the  police  officers.  This  man,  for 
whom  you  sacrifice  yourself,  your  child,  is  the 
associate,  the  boon  companion,  of  the  vilest  scum 
of  the  prison.  His  old  mates,  friends,  partners 
in  misery  and  degradation  in  the  chain-gang,  and 
the  Penitentiary.  Mrs.  Holtham,  even  had  you 
loved  him,  your  love  could  not  have  triumphed 
over  the  past.  I  tested  the  truth  of  this.  I  told 
this  to  your  Mother  after  the  theatre  last  night. 
I  told  Guard.  That  is  why  they  are  here,  your 
folk  and  friends  :  I  claim  to  be  among  the  oldest 
of  your  friends,  They're  here  to  take  you  away — 
if  you  wish,  Mrs.  Holtham." 


CHAPTER    XXVIII 

REFUGE    REJECTED 

SHE  nerved  herself,  though  trembling  from 
calamitous  knowledge,  abhorrence  of  her 
husband,  and  terror,  to  receive  them  with  an 
air  of  composure.  She  kissed  her  Mother,  and  led 
her  to  a  chair  by  the  fire.  She  kissed  Julia,  offered 
her  hand  to  Henry  Marley,  and  to  Will  Guard, 
and  begged  them  to  be  seated.  She  sat  down, 
facing  her  Mother,  with  Julia  seated  beside  her ; 
Marley  and  Guard  drew  back  to  the  window  seat, 
and  Lade  stood  before  the  fire. 

Mrs.  Carrick  would  have  spoken ;  Hester 
checked  her  instantly,  saying  in  a  hard  and  clear 
voice,  "You  need  not  tell  me  why  you  are  all  here, 
Mamma,  thank  you.  Mr.  Lade  has  just  told  me, 
all  he  has  learnt,  concerning  my  husband." 

"By  no  means  all,'*  Lade  objected. 

"All  that  I  wish  to  hear  from  him,"  she  said 
steadily.  "And  he  has  told  me  that  you  think  that 
we,  little  Rosa  Anne  and  I,  should  not  stay  longer 
in  this  house.  So  you  have  come  to  take  us 
away  ?" 

"At  once,  Hester!"  Mrs.  Carrick  declared  in 
a  tone  of  command.  "You  need  not  sneer  so. 
We  think  only  of  you,  not  of  ourselves.  I  hinted 
to  you  this  morning  that  my  home  was  open  to 
you  and  your  child,  and  at  once.  We  have  driven 
over  from  Carrick  House — the  carriage  is  at  the 
gate.  Is  there  any  need  to  wait  ?" 
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Hester  said  scornfully,  "Mamma,  I  thank  you 
all  for  coming  like  this,  and  I  thank  you  for  offering 
to  take  me  back  to  Carrick  House — not  caring  for 
the  harm  I  may  do  the  school,  or  Rosa  Anne  may 
do  the  school." 

"Hester,  please  1"  Mrs.  Carrick  protested  in 
indignant  tone. 

"Dear  Mamma,  you're  all  very  good,  but  I  am 
entitled,  surely,  to  judge  for  myself.  And  I'm  not 
leaving  my  husband's  house." 

"Hester,"  Julia  urged,  "you  must !  You  must, 
Hester.  Mustn't  she,  Harry  ?  Mustn't  she  ?" 

"If  Mrs.  Holtham  will  allow  me  to  advise," 
Marley  began;  Hester  interrupted  angrily,  "No, 
and  no,  and  no." 

"Hester,  I  fear  you  do  not  understand,"  Mrs. 
Carrick  said,  shaking  her  head. 

"Oh,  do  I  not?"  Hester  whispered.  "Do  I 
not  ?" 

"The  depth,  Hester,  to  which " 

"The  depth,"  she  said  in  a  bitter,  wailing  tone, 
ghastly  of  look  now,  and  staring  before  her  with 
unseeing  eyes,  "the  depth  to  which  my  husband 
has  descended.  Do  I  not  understand  ?  Ah,  do 
I  not?" 

"Hester,  no  gentlewoman  can " 

"Mother.  Mother,  you  do  not  understand,  but 
I  ...  but  I,  being  his  wife,  know  him,  and  his 
sufferings  of  mind  and  spirit ;  always  the  shame, 
the  shadow,  the  horror  of  the  past  upon  his  soul, 
the  arrow  in  his  very  heart,  and  the  fetters  on  his 
life.  Do  I  not  know  the  depths  of  terror  from  which 
he's  tried  to  rise,  and  how  he's  struggled  for  the 
last  shreds  of  manhood  in  him,  spirit,  courage — 
only  to  rise  ?  Do  I  not  know  the  depth  to  which 
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life,  destiny,  cast  him ;  and  from  which  no  man, 
like  him,  might  hope,  might  pray,  to  lift  him- 
self?" 

"Hester,  if  for  any  act  of  mine  you  blame  me 
now,"  her  Mother  said,  her  voice  steady  and  her 
eyes  calm  and  clear  ;  "if  you  accredit  me  with — if 
you  accuse  me  of  this  wretched  man's  destruc- 
tion  " 

"Mother.  Mother,  why  speak  now  of  the  past, 
so  late,  too  late  ?" 

"Yet  I  shall  speak !"  she  said  inflexibly.  "Yet  I 
shall  speak  and  justify  myself  before  all  here.  I 
shall  justify  myself.  I  say  that  any  part  I  bore 
against  this  man,  for  the  punishment  of  this  man, 
and  for  his  separation  from  your  life,  and  always 
I  prayed  for  separation  :  if  I  approved  of  all  my 
husband  did — and  wholly  I  approved,  I  was  guided 
only  by  my  love  of  you." 

"And  by  your  pride,  Mother,"  Hester  said  life- 
lessly. "By  your  pride !" 

"And  by  my  pride  in  you,"  she  answered,  with 
look  unruffled,  and  in  unfaltering  tone.  "And 
by  my  pride  in  our  good  name,  and  for  m/  duty 
to  you,  and  our  name,  our  class,  our  caste,  our- 
selves. My  action  was  inevitable,  as  my  rule  of 
life  is  rigid,  Hester.  I  have  no  sense  of  guilt,  and 
I  shall  brook  no  blame,  for  this  man's  punishment, 
and  for  his  ruin  and  his  degradation." 

Hester  cried  out,  "I'll  not  bear  this,  Mother ! 
I'll  not  listen." 

"Not  mine  the  fault,  and  not  my  husband's, 
Hester,"  Mrs.  Carrick  persisted,  ignoring  protest. 
"The  fault  was  Holtham's  own  :  his  shame,  his 
vices  now,  were  not  born — did  not  result  from  the 
prison  of  his  punishment,  but  from  the  evil  in 
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him,  from  which  in  vain,  in  vain,  I  did  my  utmost 
to  protect  you." 

Hester  did  not  speak,  and  did  not  stir,  sitting 
with  her  hands  clasped  at  her  bosom ;  her  face 
was  deathly  pale,  and  her  eyes  staring,  yet  seeing 
nothing. 

Julia's  arm  stole  gently  about  her  sister's  shoul- 
ders ;  she  murmured,  "Hester,  I  beg  you,  we  all 
beg  you,  to  come  away.  If  he  be  in  the  house  still, 
Harry  and  Will  here  will  protect  you  from  him. 
Come,  dear.  Where's  little  Rosa  Anne  ?  In 
bed  still  ?  Let  me  go  upstairs  with  you,  and 
help  you  to  wrap  her  in  a  rug,  and  carry  her 
down." 

"I  urge  this,  Mrs.  Holtham,"  Lade  said,  bending 
toward  her. 

"Come,  Hester,  be  sensible !"  Mrs.  Carrick  said  ; 
Marley  had  risen,  as  though  weary  of  the  scene ; 
Guard  had  not  spoken  ;  Hester  grew  faintly  con- 
scious of  his  look  of  sympathy. 

She  turned  toward  him  with  a  pitiful  look,  and 
with  the  piteous  words,  "And  you,  Will,  do  you 
urge  this  ?  Do  you  approve  ?" 

He  nodded,  but  did  not  speak  :  she  whispered, 
"Leave  my  husband,  without  a  word,  without 
another  effort  to  help  him !  Do  you  urge  this  ? 
Do  you  ?" 

He  hesitated  ;  he  looked  at  her ;  he  muttered 
thickly,  "I  wish  this,  Hester  .  .  .  Mrs.  Holtham 
...  I  wish  you  in  security,  you  and  the  little 
girl — but — but " 

Mrs.  Carrick  turned,  and  eyed  him  angrily ; 
Lade  protested,  "But,  Guard,  my  dear  Guard !" 

"Hester,"  he  said  slowly,  "you  alone  can  decide 
this  for  yourself." 
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She  bowed  her  head ;  she  said  firmly,  "And  I 
stay  here,  of  course,  with  my  husband." 

Marley  turned  from  the  window  :  "He's  coming 
up  to  the  house  now.  No.  Mrs.  Holtham,  I  beg 
you — "  as  Hester  rose  and  tottered  toward  the 
window,  "I  beg  you  not  to  look  at  him  1" 


CHAPTER    XXIX 
"BUT  FOR  THIS  I" 

HOLTHAM  came  reeling  across  the  hall,  and 
halted  in  the  open  doorway  of  the  parlour. 
He  was  hatless,  his  dress  disordered,  his 
cravat  torn  from  its  ring  ;  dust  and  the  abrasion 
on  his  face  showed  that  he  had  fallen  ;  the  knuckles 
of  his  right  hand  were  bleeding.  He  supported 
himself  against  the  doorpost ;  his  look  livid  ;  his 
eyes  bloodshot  and  staring. 

For  the  while,  none  stirred,  none  spoke.  Guard, 
Marley,  and  Lade  had  interposed  between  Holtham 
and  the  women  ;  Hester  stood  by  the  window, 
white  and  spectral  in  the  dim  light  of  the  clouded 
afternoon ;  her  eyes  wide,  and  her  lips  parted,  as 
in  an  ironic  smile. 

She  whispered  then,  "Don't  stir,  don't  speak, 
any  of  you !  He  does  not  know  you.  He  cannot 
see  you.  I  shall  speak  to  him,  and  persuade  him 
to  go  quietly  to  the  study,  and  lie  down." 

Guard  would  have  drawn  her  back,  as  she  moved 
noiselessly  forward.  She  checked  him  with  a 
fierce  gesture ;  she  approached  Holtham,  and 
compelled  herself  to  touch  his  hand,  and  to  say 
gently,  "Dear,  you're  tired ;  you're  ill.  Come  with 
me,  please.  .  .  .  Yes,  give  me  your  arm,  and  let  me 
lead  you.  .  .  .  Yes." 

At  the  touch  of  her  hand  and  at  her  words  he 
started  instantly  to  mad  rage  and  action ;  he  cried 
out  a  vile  oath,  and  struck  her  in  the  face.  As  she 
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recoiled,  she  avoided  the  full  force  of  the  blow, 
yet  almost  she  fell :  Guard  and  Marley  leaped 
forward  instantly,  but  as  they  reached  Holtham, 
he  reeled,  seemed  to  collapse,  and  fell,  face  down- 
ward, at  their  feet.  Julia's  arms  were  about  Hester ; 
Mrs.  Carrick  was  gasping,  "Hester !  Hester ! 
Will  you  stay  with  him  now  ?  Oh,  Hester,  come 
away  at  once  I  Come  home!" 

Hester's  hand  touched  her  bruised  cheek.  She 
stood  looking  down  at  Holtham,  senseless  and 
breathing  stertorously :  Guard  had  stooped,  and 
was  loosening  his  collar.  She  said  in  a  clear,  hard 
tone,  "Do  not  touch  him,  Will.  Let  him  lie  there, 
till  his  servants  find  him,  and  carry  him  to  his  bed, 
as  many  a  night,  as  many  a  time." 

"Hester,  he  might  have  killed  you  with  such  a 
blow!"  Julia  was  crying.  "Oh,  you  mustn't  stay 
another  moment!  You  mustn't!  You  can't!" 

"Hester,"  Mrs.  Carrick  implored,  "you're  coming 
home  with  us  at  once,  aren't  you  ?  Mr.  Guard, 
Mr.  Lade,  Henry,  pray  help  me.  Persuade  her. 
Insist  that  she  stay  no  longer  in  this  house.  Risking 
her  life,  and  the  child's  1" 

Hester  stilled  the  murmur  of  voices,  exhorting, 
remonstrating,  pleading,  with  an  impatient  gesture. 
She  looked  down  still  at  Holtham.  She  strove  to 
conjure  up  the  memory  of  the  lover  and  young 
husband  of  long  ago,  the  lad  of  long  ago,  in  this 
drunken  and  degraded  figure :  the  swollen,  sun- 
burnt neck,  the  purple  flush  spreading  through 
the  livid  cheeks ;  she  heard  the  stertorous  breathing. 
She  shuddered  and  drew  back. 

She  said,  and  her  voice  was  harsh  and  jangling, 
"I  would  have  stayed,  but  for  this  .  .  .  this  blow. 
I  would  have  given  all  my  life  to  him,  for  duty, 
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but  for  this  blow.  Let  the  prison  keep  its  own! 
Let  the  System  have  its  creation!  But  .  .  .  but, 
Mr.  Lade,  all  of  you — "  with  a  sudden  peal  of 
hysterical  laughter,  "the  bells  .  .  .  the  bells 
he  fears  so  much.  The  bells  1" 

"Hester,"  Mrs.  Carrick  cried.  "Hester,  please, 
please  1" 

"Hester,  do  come  away,  before  he  wakes  !"  Julia 
urged.  "Let's  dress  and  wrap  up  poor  little  Rosa 
Anne,  and  carry  her  downstairs." 

Hester's  laughter  sounded  still :  "The  bells  of 
Trinity  :  the  Church  he  helped  to  build.  They'll 
be  ringing  soon,  because  transportation's  ended  : 
they'll  be  ringing  .  .  .  ringing!" 

Her  laughter  broke  in  wild  sobbing.  She 
covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands.  Julia  and  Mrs. 
Carrick  led  her  swiftly  past  the  fallen  man,  and 
from  the  room. 


CHAPTER    XXX 

THE    PRAYER 

HESTER,  on  entering  her  old  room  at  Carrick 
House,  saw  that  furniture  and  appoint- 
ments had  been  changed  in  no  way. 
All  was  in  order  as  for  her  reception.  Her  mother 
and  Julia  had  been  confident  of  her  leaving  her 
husband  that  afternoon  and  returning  to  Carrick 
House. 

The  little  room  across  the  corridor  had  been 
made  ready  for  Rosa  Anne.  A  fire  was  burning ; 
the  bed  was  spread  with  a  gay  patchwork  quilt, 
and  the  curtains  were  tied  with  cherry-coloured 
ribbons. 

No.  Mother  and  Julia  had  not  doubted  her 
decision.  Hester  might  have  resented  this  con- 
fidence in  her  meek  acquiescence  with  Mrs.  Carrick's 
wish  and  plans.  In  normal  mood,  she  would  have 
been  moved  to  scorn  and  anger  :  her  Mother,  after 
all  the  cruel  hurt  done  to  Hester  and  her  husband, 
and  even  to  little  Rosa  Anne,  was  thus  assured  of 
herself:  she  had  only  to  express  her  forgiveness, 
tolerance,  and  readiness  to  receive  her  errant 
daughter,  overlooking  all  the  injury  which  Hester 
might  have  done,  but  had  not  done,  to  the  school, 
that  house  founded  upon  the  rock  of  pride  and 
prestige. 

In  normal  mood.  Not  now !  Hester  was  capable 
only  of  faint  gratitude  to  her  Mother  and  Julia, 
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and  of  solace  in  their  affection  for  her  treatment 
at  Holtham's  hands,  the  end  of  all  her  hopes,  the 
defeat  of  all  her  prayers  for  her  husband.  And, 
gratitude  to  Lade  and  Guard,  and  Marley,  that 
at  the  gates  of  Carrick  House  they  had  said  "good- 
bye'*, leaving  her  and  Rosa  Anne  with  Mrs.  Carrick 
and  Julia,  and  not  intruding  on  her,  and  troubling 
her  by  their  presence  in  the  house.  Lade  only  had 
spoken  of  Holtham's  conduct.  He  had  said  that 
he  would  try  to  find  Holtham  in  the  morning,  and 
induce  him  to  consent  to  a  deed  of  separation. 
Hester  had  not  answered,  feeling  only  indifference  ; 
her  bruised  cheek  had  throbbed  and  burned  under 
her  black  veil. 

Mrs.  Carrick  and  Julia  had  shown  similar  tact 
and  kindness.  Hester  must  rest,  Mrs.  Carrick  had 
said  simply ;  her  room  was  ready  for  her ;  she 
should  lie  down  and  not  be  disturbed.  Julia  had 
taken  charge  of  a  shy  and  delighted  Rosa  Anne, 
responsive  to  her  aunt's  caresses,  not  shrinking 
from  her.  Hester,  having  seen  the  child  safely  in 
the  little  bed  prepared  for  her,  with  Julia  to  play 
nurse,  to  administer  hot  milk,  and  to  talk  gay, 
soft  nonsense  to  Rosa  Anne,  had  gone  to  her  room, 
incapable  still  of  full  realization  of  the  cruel  insult 
and  its  effect  on  her  after  the  departure  from 
Holtham's  home,  and  the  return  to  Carrick  House  ; 
incapable  of  other  thoughts  of  her  husband  than 
horror  and  disgust. 

For  the  gloom  of  the  late  afternoon  and  the  early 
darkness,  candles  were  set  before  the  dressing- 
glass.  The  fire  was  burning  brightly.  On  raising 
her  veil  and  untying  her  bonnet  strings,  she  saw 
clearly  the  reflection  of  her  face,  with  the  bruise 
vivid  against  its  pallor ;  instantly  and  inexorably 
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her  mind  re-enacted  the  hateful  scene  :  the  reeling 
figure  in  the  doorway,  the  senseless  oath  and  the 
cruel  blow ;  the  gross  and  drunken  body  sagging 
and  falling.  Sense  of  sick  horror  was  counteracted 
instantly  by  a  wave  of  passion.  She  saw,  reflected 
in  the  mirror,  her  eyes  burning,  her  lips  sneering, 
and  her  pallor  passing  for  angry  colour.  The  bruise 
throbbed  and  ached. 

Through  the  absorption  of  her  mind  in  scorn 
and  resentment  of  her  husband,  she  had  no  thought 
of  irony  in  the  assertion  of  her  habit  of  neatness — 
placing  her  bonnet  in  its  box,  and  hanging  her 
mantle  on  its  peg.  She  had  worn,  in  her  flight 
from  her  husband's  house,  the  dress  in  which  she 
had  left  Carrick  House  for  his  home. 

She  went  then  to  the  washstand,  bathed  the 
bruise  with  cold  water,  and  applied  liniment  from 
a  bottle  handed  to  her  by  her  Mother.  She  lay 
down  on  her  bed,  feeling  weak  and  weary  from 
the  continuance  of  nervous  over-strain,  the  sleep- 
less hours  of  Saturday  night,  and  the  recoil  from 
the  shock  of  Holtham's  unforgivable  attack. 

Unforgivable  ? 

In  her  first  storm  of  anger,  as  now  in  wan  and 
weak  reflection  on  Holtham's  conduct,  his  drunken- 
ness, the  swift  decline  from  the  standards  of  his 
declared  aim  yet  not  of  his  attainment,  his  secret 
habits  through  the  night-hours  of  his  absence 
from  home,  surmised  by  Hester  from  Lade's 
words,  yet  not  understood  by  her,  seemed  unfor- 
givable. 

For  the  hour  till  darkness,  only  Janet  came  to 
her  room,  to  bring  tea  and  toast  to  her.  In  answer 
to  Hester's  greeting,  "Well,  Janet  ?"  she  stam- 
mered, with  shy  and  affrighted  glance,  "We're 
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all  very  glad  to  know  you're  back,  Miss — Ma'am, 
that  is — though  I  shouldn't  have  said  so,  should 
I  now,  Miss  Hester — Ma'am  ?" 

Hester  said  calmly,  "Why  not,  Janet  ?  I  intend 
to  stay  a  little  while  with  my  Mother,  that  is  all. 
Rosa  Anne  and  I,  I  mean."  She  was  convinced, 
from  Janet's  nod  and  murmur,  "I  see,  Miss — and 
very  glad  too,"  that  the  maid  doubted  her  expla- 
nation. New  and  inevitable  scandal  of  her  parting 
with  Holtham  had  started  with  the  kitchen.  The 
servants  were  free  on  Sunday  evening.  Hester 
guessed  the  gossip  and  the  conjectures,  the  reports 
of  maids  to  mistresses  :  Mrs.  Holtham  had  left 
her  husband  ;  she  had  been  badly  treated  ;  why, 
her  poor  face  was  all  bruised  :  Hester  knew  the 
mark  on  her  cheek  visible  to  Janet  even  in  the 
shadow. 

On  the  maid's  withdrawal  from  the  room, 
Hester  rose  and  sat  by  the  fire,  sipping  her  tea. 
She  heard  the  bell  sound  through  the  house  and 
presently  the  sounds  of  dancing,  tripping  feet, 
and  the  murmur  of  voices  and  faint,  gay 
laughter,  suppressed  by  Miss  Corder's  admonition : 
"Girls !  Girls !  Silence !  Pray  remember  that 
this  is  the  Sabbath,  not  a  day  for  giggling.  Gig- 
gling! .  .  .  Helen!  Helen  Millard,  how  dare  you 

giggle  ?" 

Hester  pictured  the  bright  faces,  the  demure 
parade  under  Miss  Corder's  eyes  to  the  dining- 
room  ;  the  long,  white-clothed  tables,  the  tea- 
urns,  the  prim  maids  and  the  service  of  weak 
tea,  bread  and  butter,  with  jam  and  seed  cake, 
for  this  was  Sunday,  the  day  of  jam  and  of  seed- 
cake. 

The  warm,  bright,  ordered  room,  the  girls,  the 
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dark  merino  frocks  and  the  prim  aprons,  the  curls, 
the  ribbons,  the  dear  faces  demure  only  under  the 
eyes  of  Miss  Corder.  And  after  tea  the  hours  of 
reading,  ere  the  hymn,  the  Chapter,  and  the  prayer  ; 
her  Mother's  "Good  night,  my  dear  girls,"  and  the 
responsive  and  respectful  chorus,  "Good  night, 
dear  Mrs.  Carrick"  ;  the  parade  to  the  dormitories, 
the  flicker  of  the  candles ;  white  beds,  white 
gowns  ;  prayers  by  bedsides,  whispering,  and  faint 
laughter ;  the  dimming  of  the  lights  by  Miss 
Corder' s  decree ;  the  shadows  veiling  youth  and 
beauty ;  sleep  .  .  .  dreams  .  .  .  dreams  .  .  . 
dreams. 

How  many  years  since  Hester  had  dreamed  as 
they  ?  How  long  since  she  had  moved  in  this 
serenity,  this  dignity,  and  this  security  ?  She  had 
the  bitter  thought  that  not  again  could  she  find 
the  sanctuary  of  Carrick  House :  always  the 
thoughts  of  the  months  with  Holtham,  her  aim 
and  her  defeat,  and  the  crowning  insult  and  rejec- 
tion of  her,  must  haunt  her  mind,  rob  her  of  peace, 
and  taunt  her  with  failure  in  her  duty. 

If  she  had  loved  her  husband,  she  might  have 
won.  If  she  had  been  capable  of  love  for  one  with 
the  brand,  the  degradation,  of  the  chain-gang  and 
Port  Arthur  on  him!  If  she  could  have  merged 
the  memory  of  her  young  lover  of  long  ago  with 
the  debased  and  brutalized  figure  of  the  days  in 
the  house  on  the  New  town  Road,  she  might  have 
won,  as  she  had  prayed  :  she  might  have  re-estab- 
lished and  redeemed  him. 

If  she  could  have  loved.  If  only  she  could  have 
loved!  .  .  tfKf\ 

The  bruise  on  her  cheek  was  throbbing  and  burn- 
ing. She  thought  of  Holtham  and  his  awakening 
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out  of  drunken  stupor,  and  his  mind  and  mood 
on  finding  her  gone.  She  had  a  shuddering  sense 
of  pity  for  him  :  she  rose  from  her  seat  by  the 
hearth,  and  knelt  by  the  bed,  and  prayed  Heaven 
that  she  might  be  strengthened  and  enabled  to 
forgive  even  her  husband. 


CHAPTER    XXXI 

MRS.     CARRICK    AND    SOCIETY 

MRS.  CARRICK'S  rapping  on  the  door  and 
question,  "Are  you  resting,  Hester,  or 
may  I  come  in  ?"  :  rapping  and  tone  in 
no  sense  softened  from  their  old  authority,  intruded 
on  Hester's  prayer.  She  rose  hastily  ;  she  answered, 
"No,  Mamma,  thank  you.  Please,  come  in — " 
and  with  the  old  habit  of  polite  deference,  she  hur- 
ried to  open  the  door. 

Mrs.  Carrick,  on  entering  the  room,  kissed  her 
daughter,  and  said  gently,  "Well,  my  dear  child  ?" 
not  glancing  at  the  cruel  bruise.  She  moved  to 
the  fireside,  and  sat  down  in  the  easy  chair.  Hester 
stood  by  the  hearth. 

"We  thought  wise,  Julia  and  I,"  her  Mother 
said,  "not  to  disturb  you,  Hester,  and  to  send  tea 
to  you  in  your  own  room.  I  felt,  and  Julia  agreed 
with  me,  that  you  would  be  self-conscious  and 
sensitive — "  she  hesitated — "even  of  our  sympathy, 
Hester." 

"You  mean  the  mark  on  my  face,  Mother  ?" 

"I  shouldn't  have  spoken  of  it,  unless  you  had 
done  so,  Hester." 

"Mother,  I've  even  feared  to  go  from  this  room 
to  little  Rosa  Anne,"  Hester  admitted,  "lest  I 
should  meet  the  Matron,  or  Miss  Corder,  or  any 
of  the  girls." 

"None  of  my  girls,"  Mrs.  Carrick  said  stiffly, 
"would  presume  to  approach  my  apartments 
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without  my  express  permission  or  direction.  I 
have  not  relaxed  my  rule,  Hester,  and  you  should 
remember  it." 

Hester  was  stirred  to  faint  laughter :  "I  should 
have  remembered,  Mother.  And  I  should  go  now 
to  Rosa  Anne." 

"No  need,  my  dear.  She  is  sleeping  quietly. 
Julia  is  charmed  and  amused  by  the  child  :  she  is 
so  quaint,  Julia  assures  me.  Amusing,  I  admit, 
Hester,  but,  I  fear,  unformed." 

Hester  said  with  gentle  satire,  "And  yet,  Mother, 
I've  tried  all  these  months  to  teach  her  as  she  might 
have  been  taught  at  Carrick  House." 

Mrs.  Carrick  ignored  the  satire :  "Do  sit  down, 
please,  Hester.  You  must  be  weary  and  weak." 

"I  do  not  feel  so  now,  Mother,"  Hester  said, 
but  obeying,  sat  down  facing  Mrs.  Carrick ;  and 
with  directness  and  swift  despair  she  asked,  "What 
am  I  to  do  now,  Mother  ?  It  isn't  possible  for  you 
to  have  me  here  with  little  Rosa  Anne." 

"I  am  the  proper  judge  of  that,  Hester,"  Mrs. 
Carrick  said  stiffly.  "I  assured  you  this  afternoon 
that  my  home  was  open  to  you  and  your  little 
daughter." 

"Mother.  Mother,  have  you  really  weighed  the 
injury  to  the  school  ?  Have  you  ?  Look  at  me 
now ;  my  face,  beaten  and  bruised,  and  me  afraid 
even  to  creep  along  the  corridor  to  my  girl's  room, 
lest  anyone  should  see  me.  Ashamed,  humiliated, 
when  even  Janet  saw  me.  Ashamed,  humiliated, 
knowing  how  the  servants  must  be  gossiping  in 
the  kitchen,  guessing  what  has  happened,  and 
telling  others.  Mother  .  .  .  Mother,  from  to-morrow 
everyone  in  Hobarton  will  know  that  I  have  left 
my  husband,  and  why ;  and  why.  No  one,  even 
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Lady  Denison,  could  save  the  school  from  injury, 
and  your  pride  and  Julia's  from  hurt." 

"I  am  prepared,  Hester,"  Mrs.  Carrick  said 
steadily,  "for  any  injury  that  may  be  done  to 
Carrick  House." 

"You  mean,"  Hester  said,  with  brief  and  bitter 
laughter,  "that  when  I  went  to  him,  my  husband, 
I  did  all  the  harm  I  could  do,  and  that  you  proved 
then  how  little  I — anything  I  could  do — could 
count,  even  in  Hobarton,  against  you,  and  your 
reputation,  and  the  prestige  of  your  school  ?" 

Unwavering,  Mrs.  Carrick  answered,  "I  do  mean 
this,  Hester.  Why  do  you  ask  this  ?  What  do 
you  think  to  do  ?  You  are  not  regretting  leaving 
him?" 

Hester  did  not  answer. 

Mrs.  Carrick,  her  gaze  intent  on  her,  went  on, 
"Mr.  Lade  will  see  this  man  to-morrow,  and  force 
him  to  agree  to  the  legal  separation  on  which  I 
insist,  and  you  must  insist.  There  will  be  scandal : 
this  is  Hobarton.  The  scandal  will  be  against  him, 
not  against  you.  You  would  hide  the  bruise  on 
your  face,  you  say,  even  in  this  house,  your  home. 
I  approve  of  this,  in  the  case  of  my  girls,  yes.  I 
would  not  have  their  minds  shocked  and  affronted 
by  the  thought,  the  knowledge,  of  such  an  outrage. 
But  hide  your  face  from  others  ?  No  1  Let  the 
maids  see.  Let  the  maids  gossip.  Let  the  truth 
be  known  as  Marley  and  Guard  will  make  it  known 
in  our  own  circle.  As  I  shall  make  it  known  to 
all  my  friends  and  intimates,  to  dear  Lady  Denison 
herself.  You  think  that  this  will  injure  you, 
Hester  ?  You  do  not  know  our  world.  I  tell  you 
that  the  past,  the  folly  of  the  past,  will  be  as  nothing 
measured  against  your  sacrifice  in  thinking  to 
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redeem  this  man.  Folly  still,  but  noble  folly, 
Hester.  And  in  return,  your  treatment  at  his  hands. 
Your  sacrifice,  your  martyrdom — it  will  seem,  no 
less,  Hester,  will  re-establish  you.  You  may  take 
your  place  freely  in  our  circle.  If  you  wish,  you 
may  take  up  your  duties  in  the  school  a  little  later. 
And  your  daughter,  so  soon  as  she  is  well,  may 
be  enrolled  as  a  scholar  even  at  Carrick  House. 
There  will  be  no  hurt  to  you,  or  to  Julia,  or  to  me — 
no  greater  hurt  than  was  done  long  ago.  Your 
sacrifice — Lady  Denison  termed  it  so  to  me — 
counteracted  your  folly,  my  child.  And  your 
sufferings,  and  this  blow " 

Hester  cried  out,  "You  mean  that  he,  my  hus- 
band, must  bear  all  this  odium  and  scorn  that  .  .  . 
that,  when  the  cruel  truth  is  known,  all  I  did,  all 
I  tried  to  do,  must  count  for  nothing.  He  must 
be  ruined  utterly  in  his  business  and  in  his  life,  lost 
irretrievably.  Beyond  hope  of  redemption." 

"What  can  it  be  to  you  now,  Hester  ?"  Mrs. 
Carrick  asked.  "You  have  done  your  duty." 

"I  have  failed  in  my  duty,  Mother,  Mother " 

"You  cannot  love  this  man  still ;  cannot  think 
of  him  without  contempt  and  loathing,  Hester  ?" 

"Love  1"  Hester's  tone  and  laughter  were 
hysterical.  "Love  I  Mother,  I  have  not  loved 
him  since  he  came  out  of  prison.  I  loved  him  long 
ago.  I  love  the  memory,  the  phantom  from  long 
ago.  Love  I  Why,  because  I  did  not  love  him, 
I  failed  to  redeem  him ;  failed,  if  for  no  other 
weakness  or  defect  in  me.  Because  I  didn't,  couldn't 
love  him,  and  he  knew." 

"And  yet  you  went  to  him,  Hester  ?" 

"Only  for  little  Rosa  Anne." 

"But  the  child  is  here  with  you.     And  peace 
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and  security  and  happiness,  Hester,  should  lie 
ahead  of  you  both." 

"But  my  husband,  hated,  scorned,  when  every- 
one knows!" 

"Everyone  must  know,  Hester." 

"Know  without  understanding." 

Mrs.  Carrick  said  deliberately,  "Hester,  think 
of  the  drunken  ruffian  of  this  afternoon,  and  ask 
yourself  how  he  can  count  to  you  1" 

"Mother.  Mother.  I  think  of  him  in  all  his 
loneliness  and  despair,  and  .  .  .  and  .  .  ." 

"Hester,"  Mrs.  Carrick  cried,  with  bitter  and 
contemptuous  intonation,  "you're  not  dreaming 
of  returning  to  him,  surely  ?" 

"Mother,  I'm  not  dreaming  ;  I  dare  not  dream. 
Only,  the  loneliness,  and  the  terror,  and  the  shame 
for  him.  Lost  I" 

"Beyond  redemption,  Hester." 

"Lost,  and  I  loved  him  long  ago." 


CHAPTER    XXXII 

VISION 

NO  service  was  held  in  Holy  Trinity  on 
Sunday  evenings.  The  bells  were  silent. 
Hester,  left  alone  when  her  Mother  went 
downstairs  for  the  evening  prayer,  stole  across 
the  corridor  to  the  child's  room.  A  floating  night- 
light  burned  in  its  bowl  on  the  table  by  the  bed ; 
the  room  was  warm  from  the  subdued  coal  fire. 
Rosa  Anne  was  sleeping  peacefully.  Hester  took 
pleasure  in  the  quiet  breathing,  the  touch  of  colour 
in  the  thin  cheeks,  and  the  smiling  lips,  as  in  the 
happiness  of  a  dream. 

Reassured,  she  returned  to  her  room.  She  drew 
back  the  curtain  from  the  window,  and  peered 
out  on  the  night,  having  a  thought  of  Holy  Trinity 
high  on  its  Mil  against  a  pallid  beauty  of  moon- 
light and  stars,  but  in  truth,  discerning  nothing, 
envisaging  only  the  glory  of  the  church,  as  envisag- 
ing the  silent  bells,  sleeping  as  the  night  in  its 
silence  seemed  to  sleep.  No  breeze  was  stirring, 
and  no  rustling  of  trees  was  audible.  From  the 
town  yellow  lamps  shimmered  through  a  thinness 
of  fog. 

And  picturing  the  church — where  perhaps  a 
lamp  was  burning,  and  the  columns  and  the  arches 
were  defined  against  its  light ;  and  the  brasses,  and 
the  gold  thread  of  the  altar  cloth  were  taking  a 
faint  and  mystic  light  from  its  light,  or  from  the 
union  of  its  light  and  the  imagined  silver  blue  of 
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the  night :  and  perhaps  the  Thorn-Crowned  Head, 
the  Face  of  human  torment  yet  Divine  resignation, 
was  limned  from  the  precious  glass — Hester  had 
a  fancy-vision — of  worshippers  in  the  church  and 
of  herself  among  them.  A  congregation  of  women 
worshipping  and  petitioning.  She  thought  of 
their  prayers  as  the  prayers  which  she  was  fashioning 
for  Holtham :  the  prayers  of  mothers  and  wives 
weeping  for  the  lost.  She  had  a  sense  of  the  sum 
of  suffering  from  transportation  down  the  years — 
men,  boys,  shipped  overseas,  given  into  servitude, 
like  Holtham  long  ago  ;  herded  with  the  vilest 
and  most  degraded — the  scum  of  English  prisons  : 
the  few  redeemed  and  the  many  lost :  the  tyranny, 
the  chain-gang,  Port  Arthur  .  .  . 

And  her  tears  seemed  to  mingle  with  the  tears 
of  mothers  and  wives  of  these  men,  and  her  plaint 
and  her  protest,  yet  her  prayer,  to  sound  with 
plaints,  protests,  and  prayers  from  the  church  to 
the  Court  of  Heavenly  Justice.  And  sense  of 
the  cruel  and  irreparable  wrong  on  thousands 
down  the  years  rolled  upon  her,  concentrating  in 
her  pain  and  pity  for  the  ruin  of  Holtham,  lover 
of  long  ago,  and  husband. 

And  in  truth,  she  knew  the  justice  of  Holtham' s 
hate  of  England. 

No !  She  grew  incapable  of  hating,  or  of  under- 
standing hate,  in  this  merging  of  imagination 
with  verities,  ruling  and  fashioning  her  life.  Stand- 
ing by  the  window  still,  and  imagining  Trinity, 
its  aisles,  its  arches,  and  its  altar,  and  imagining 
the  congregations  of  her  experience,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  music  of  her  experience,  succeeding 
the  music  of  the  bells  of  her  delight,  she  lost  con- 
sciousness of  place  and  time.  Mystically  her  spirit 
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seemed  to  lament,  petition  and  praise — even  as 
the  Psalmist  to  lament,  petition  and  praise — among 
the  women  sorrowing  for  the  legion  of  the  lost, 
shipped  overseas  in  shame  to  servitude,  the  chain, 
the  prison,  the  solitary  cell,  the  lash,  the  rope.  She 
sorrowed  for  Holtham,  sharing  their  sum  of  sorrow. 
She  heard,  or  thought  to  hear,  the  plaint  and  terror 
of  the  Psalm :  her  voice  seemed  pitifully  to  chant 
as  they  were  chanting  to  the  lamenting  organ 
pipes  : 

"My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me?   .   .    . 
O  my  God,  I  cry  in  the  daytime,  but  Thou  hearest  not, 
and  in  the  night  season,  and  am  not  silent." 

And  from  the  protest  and  the  appeal  to  the  glory 
of  confident  sound  : 

"But  Thou  art  Holy,  O  Thou  that  inhabitest  the  praise 
of  Israel. 

Our  fathers  trusted  in  Thee  :  they  trusted,  and  Thou 
didst  deliver  them. 

They  cried  unto  Thee  and  were  delivered  :  they  trusted 
in  Thee  and  were  not  confounded." 

And  from  confident  note  again  to  lamentation 
and  fashioning  of  appeal : 

"They  part  my  garments  among  them,  and  cast  lots  upon 
my  vesture. 

But  be  Thou  not  far  from  me,  O  Lord  :  O  my  strength, 
haste  Thee  to  help  me. 

Deliver  my  soul  from  the  sword  :  my  darling  from  the 
power  of  the  dog." 

So  she  stood,  in  mystic  absorption  of  spirit  and 
soul  in  thought,  vision,  of  Holy  Trinity,  as  on  many 
a  Sabbath  morning,  many  a  Sabbath  afternoon, 
she  had  shared  in  prayer  and  Psalm :  she  had 
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loved,  she  had  been  strengthened  by,  she  had  found 
peace  and  courage  from,  austere  beauty :  the 
golden  stone,  dark  rafters,  pale  glass,  and  splen- 
dour of  memorial  windows  :  the  rose,  the  gold, 
the  silver  and  the  blue  of  the  high  windows  above 
the  Altar ;  the  gilding  of  the  Cross,  and,  this 
supreme,  the  sorrowful  and  compassionate  Face, 
the  torment  of  the  Crown  of  Thorns,  the  mockery 
of  a  purple  robe,  and  the  Cross  of  Calvary  pictured 
in  stained  glass,  and  by  the  utterance  above  the 
splendour  and  the  strength  of  men,  the  Divine 
petition  :  "Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do." 

The  memory,  the  vision,  faded  from  her  mind. 
In  bitter  contrast  she  thought  of  the  cause  of  her 
failure  with  Holtham :  not  his  inability  to  rise 
out  of  the  pit — out  of  the  degradation  of  the 
torment  of  Port  Arthur,  but  her  lack  of  love  for 
the  marred  and  distorted  creature  of  the  prison, 
whom,  in  his  youth  good  looks  and  hope,  she 
had  loved.  Idle  to  petition.  Idle  to  cry,  "Deliver 
my  soul  from  the  sword  :  my  darling  from  the 
power  of  the  dog." 

Not  loving  Holtham.  Forgiving,  yes :  for 
memory  she  could  forgive.  But  find  in  the  ashes 
of  dead  love  hope  still  of  his  reclamation — no  ! 


CHAPTER    XXXIII 

THE    AWAKENING 

FROM  an  eternity  of  fever — sweat  and  yet  the 
shuddering  of  cold,  torment  of  thirst ;  sense 
of  lying  on  a  stone  bed,  and  of  being  chained, 
and  of  being  barred  and  cut  off  from  succour  or 
solace,  and  through  his  sodden  visions  figures 
moving  distorted  and  unreal,  now  with  the  mea- 
sured tramp  or  pacing  of  prisoners  and  warders ; 
now  in  the  wheeling,  reeling  rigadoon  of  the  folk 
of  low  haunt  and  tavern,  yet  always  with  this  move- 
ment all  about  him  the  dreadful  thought :  he  was 
cut  off  from  life,  association,  human  companion- 
ship, from  pity  as  from  love.  Holtham  awoke  in 
the  darkness,  lying  on  his  couch. 

And  for  the  terror  of  the  darkness  he  thought 
himself  imprisoned  in  the  solitary  cell ;  yet  his 
mind  struggling  through  nightmarish  horror,  and 
his  hands  gripping  the  rug  spread  over  him,  he 

frew  to  believe  himself  lying  in  his  bed  in  his  own 
ouse,  and,  as  on  many  nights  since  his  wife  had 
chosen  to  share  his  life,  he  uttered  a  choking, 
gasping  cry,  "Hester  I  Hester  1"  and  thought  to 
hear  her  placid  voice,  "What  is  it,  John  ?  Dreams, 
dreams  again  ?"  And  he  put  out  his  hand  to  draw 
the  curtain  back,  and  find  the  night-light  burning 
from  its  float  on  the  table  by  the  bed. 

But  hearing  no  answer,  and  his  groping  hands 
touching  no  curtain,  he  must  have  had  the  hateful 
thought  again  that  he  was  in  his  cell,  having  no 
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memory,  of  the  day's  debauch,  following  the 
night's  debauch,  or  of  his  return  to  the  house, 
the  scene  with  Hester  and  her  folk,  or  the  blow, 
but  that  again  he  touched  the  rug,  and  he  knew 
the  softness  of  the  cushion  under  his  head  :  and 
with  swift  realization,  he  understood  himself  to 
be  stretched  on  the  couch  in  his  study,  in  the 
darkness. 

He  struggled  up  from  the  couch,  and  staggered 
toward  the  bell,  and  would  have  rung,  but  from 
the  darkness  he  knew  the  night  to  be  far  advanced, 
and  he  feared  by  ringing  for  the  servants  to  dis- 
turb Hester  from  her  sleep,  and  to  bring  her 
downstairs,  and  to  let  her  see  him  as  he  must  be, 
recovering  from  the  bout  of  drunkenness  which 
had  blotted  his  senses  with  the  suddenness  of 
stroke  or  of  swoon.  His  head  seemed  burning, 
and  his  temples  were  racked  with  pain ;  sick  and 
confused,  he  swayed  against  the  chimney-piece,  and 
clung  to  its  marble ;  the  very  darkness  seemed 
to  roll  like  waves  about  him. 

Now,  projecting  his  mind  and  memory  against 
the  darkness  of  his  brain,  as  his  bleared  sight 
against  the  blackness  of  the  room,  he  refashioned, 
without  certitude,  yet  with  fear,  the  events  of  the 
Sunday  morning ;  his  sick  discomfort,  his  sense 
of  humiliation  yet  of  resentment  at  Hester's  silent 
scorn  of  him,  and,  at  her  very  desertion  of  him, 
needing  her  tolerance  and  comfort  and  exhortation 
to  new  endeavour — desertion  so  that  she  might 
go  to  church ;  his  inability  to  endure  the  dullness 
and  silence  of  the  house,  and  the  craving  on  him 
for  new  stimulant  and  companionship.  He  could 
have  found  in  the  house  drink  and  to  spare,  but 
in  his  mood  of  shame  and  rage,  against  Hester  and 
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against  himself,  he  had  craved,  and  he  had  sought, 
the  companionship  in  the  taverns  nigh  the  house. 
The  extinction  of  reason,  of  rational  act  or  purpose, 
must  have  been  speedy  from  the  crude  spirits  of 
the  taverns,  and  their  influence  on  his  mind  not 
cleared  from  the  bout  of  Saturday  and  the  week's 
heavy  drinking.  But  thence  ? 

With  sick  fear  and  disgust,  and  purpose  at  once 
to  end  this  doubt,  how  far  he  had  transgressed 
and  inflamed  Hester's  anger  with  him,  he  groped 
his  way  from  the  hearth  to  the  window,  and  with 
shaking  ringers  he  plucked  apart  the  curtains.  The 
dawn  was  breaking,  misty  and  grey  :  this  blurred 
dimness  was  light  to  him  after  the  shrouded  black- 
ness of  the  room.  The  servants  should  be  already 
astir  ;  he  need  not  fear  to  awaken  Hester  too  soon. 
He  discerned  with  relief  the  dull  blur  of  decanter, 
water  jug  and  glasses  in  the  tray  on  the  table,  as 
he  had  ordered  them  to  be  brought  to  the  study 
before  leaving  the  house  on  Sunday.  He  filled  a 
glass  and  drank  thirstily,  refilled  the  glass  and 
drank  again,  and  with  the  instant  effect  on  him 
of  feverish  thirst  allayed,  and  strength  and  confi- 
dence restored  by  the  brandy,  he  rang  the  bell. 

Waiting  for  response,  he  turned  back  to  the 
table,  but  with  the  thought  that  his  mind  must  be 
reasonably  clear  :  he  must  not  be  fuddled  with 
drink  in  making  his  apologies  to  Hester  and 
seeking  forgiveness — if  he  had  not  sinned  beyond 
forgiveness — he  hesitated  to  drink.  Then,  with 
the  sense  of  shameful  debauch,  and  of  cruel  humil- 
iation inflicted  on  his  wife  before  the  eyes  of  society 
in  the  theatre — the  affair  had  been  the  theme  of 
gossip  in  the  taverns  of  yesterday — he  filled  the 
glass,  and  was  drinking  when,  with  a  sharp  tap  on 
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the  door,  and  without  awaiting  permission,  Martha, 
candlestick  in  hand,  entered  the  room. 

She  regarded  him  with  grim  and  insolent  dis- 
like. She  stood  by  the  door,  and  did  not  speak. 
He  asked  thickly,  "What  happened  here  yesterday, 
Martha,  or  last  night  ?  How  did  I  come  home  ?" 

"You  was  drunk.  You  come  rolling  home 
mad  with  drink  in  the  afternoon,"  the  woman 
answered.  "The  mistress  was  here  then  and  her 
folk  and  friends  were  with  her." 

With  horror,  yet  with  dark  and  bullying  passion, 
he  cried  out,  "Don't  use  that  tone  to  me,  woman  1" 

"I  use  what  tone  I  choose  to  the  likes  of  you," 
she  retorted,  snapping  her  fingers  at  him.  "I  do !" 

"You  will  take  your  wages  and  your  belongings 
out  of  my  house  as  soon  as  it's  light." 

"Yes,  I  will,"  she  sneered.  "Gladly  I  will.  I'm 
a  free  woman,  and  don't  you  forget  it,  Mister 
Holtham,  not  the  like  of  the  lags  in  your  kitchen, 
and  others  as  I  could  name,  but  won't.  You, 
talking  to  me!  You,  after  raising  your  hand  to 
that  poor,  sweet  creature,  your  wife,  as  is " 

His  look  of  shame  and  terror,  and  his  gasping 
cry,  the  glass  falling  from  his  hand,  and  smashing 
on  the  floor,  stayed  the  furious  current  of  her 
speech.  She  eyed  him  darkly,  yet  with  a  kindlier 
aspect :  to  his  swift  muffled  words,  "I  raised  my 
hand  to  my  wife  1  You  don't  mean  that !  I  could 
not  have — would  not  .  .  ."  she  answered  grimly 
still,  "In  your  sober  senses,  you'd  not ;  I'll  say 
that  for  you,  you'd  not.  But  you  raised  your 
hand  to  her  because  you  were  mad  with  drink, 
I  tell  you,  and  you  bruised  her  face,  cruel,  you 
did." 

"Is  your  mistress  in  her  room  ?"  he  muttered. 
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"No.  She's  gone.  She  went  instant,  with  her 
Mother  and  her  sister,  and  that  lawyer — that  Mr. 
Lade — and ' ' 

"You  mean  she's  gone  to  Mrs.  Carrick's  house  ? 
Has  she  taken  the  child  with  her  ?" 

"Why,  of  course  she  has.  Think  she'd  leave 
the  little  gal  in  the  house  with  you,  in  that  state  ? 
They're  both  gone ;  the  mistress  and  her  sister 
carried  the  little  one  downstairs,  and  they  all  went 
away." 

"Did  your  mistress  leave  any  message  for  me  ?" 

She  shook  her  head :  "Not  with  me,  Mr. 
Holtham.  No." 

He  brushed  past  her,  snatching  the  candlestick 
from  her  hand.  Like  one  possessed,  he  rushed 
upstairs  to  the  bedroom,  and  searched  the  dressing- 
table,  but  found  no  letter,  as  he  had  thought.  No 
letter  in  Hester's  dressing-room,  or  in  his  own. 
In  the  empty  rooms,  in  the  neat  order  of  his  wife's 
control  of  the  household,  the  sense  of  utter  and 
inexorable  loss  rushed  upon  him.  An  instant  in 
his  dressing-glass  he  saw  the  reflection  of  his  livid 
and  distorted  face  ;  hair  tumbled  over  his  forehead, 
bleared  and  bloodshot  eyes,  his  chin  unshaven, 
his  collar  crumpled  and  sweat-stained. 

He  struck  instantly  at  the  hateful  reflection. 
The  heavy  copper  candlestick  in  his  hand  shattered 
the  glass. 


CHAPTER    XXXIV 

MIND    OF    THE    MORNING 

Tj  \ROM  the  familiarity  of  the  room  at  Carrick 
1-^  House,  as  from  the  habit  of  retiring  early, 
A  worn  out  with  the  work  of  teaching  and 
supervising  the  smooth  conduct  of  the  household, 
Hester  slept  quietly  and  without  painful  dreaming 
through  the  night.  From  the  old  habit,  too,  she 
woke  early,  and  in  the  moments  of  half-dreaming 
thought  to  rise  and  dress,  and  go  down  to  the 
kitchen,  to  rouse  the  sleepy  maids,  and  direct 
preparation  of  breakfast. 

She  checked  herself  with  the  sad  and  ironic 
thought :  how  Carrick  House  and  its  influence 
and  its  placid  interests  had  again  enmeshed  her  1 
The  life  with  Holtham  seemed  a  dream,  and  at 
its  close  an  evil  dream,  and  the  peaceful  and 
ordered  routine  of  her  Mother's  home,  the  decorum 
and  refinements,  against  which  so  few  months 
before  she  had  protested,  and  from  which  she  had 
rebelled,  took  a  new  and  definite  value. 

She  knew  that,  in  truth,  the  years  of  Carrick 
House  were  stronger  in  their  influence  on  her  than 
the  months  in  her  husband's  home :  how  should 
a  dull  and  sedate  schoolmistress  adapt  her  life  to, 
and  reconcile  her  ideas  and  standards  with,  the 
nature  of  Holtham' s  life  ?  And  at  the  thought 
she  judged  herself,  not  him,  and  in  swift  and 
pitiless  decision  she  pronounced  herself  guilty,  and 
she  sought  to  absolve  him ;  but  in  her  ignorance 
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of  life  other  than  her  own,  she  was  confused 
and  tormented  by  the  memory  of  Lade's  accusation 
of  her  husband  :  his  associations — associations 
formed  during  his  terms  in  the  chain-gang  and  at 
Port  Arthur — must  exclude  him  from  her  life, 
Lade  and  her  Mother  had  said.  She  pondered 
with  fear  and  with  sense  of  loathing  over  the  type 
of  such  associations,  and,  having  the  hateful 
memory  of  the  leering  faces  under  the  fog-blurred 
lamplight  about  the  theatre  on  Saturday  evening, 
she  was  afraid  and  ashamed.  Could  her  husband 
affect  such  company  as  that  ? 

Yet  how  the  brutal  and  besotted  figure  of 
Holtham,  reeling  into  his  house  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, uttering  a  foul  malediction,  and  striking  her 
in  the  face,  accorded  with  her  interpretation  of 
the  figures  from  the  slums  and  taverns  near  the 
theatre ! 

She  heard  the  clock  in  the  hall  strike  six.  Startled 
from  her  sad  depression,  again  she  was  impelled 
to  rise  from  bed  and  hurry  downstairs.  Scarcely 
she  compelled  herself  to  lie  still.  Through  her 
open  window  she  heard  presently  the  subdued 
sounds  of  the  awakening  life  of  the  house.  The 
rattle  of  wheels,  the  clatter  of  milk-cans,  the  open- 
ing of  the  kitchen  door,  and  a  maid's  faint  giggle. 
Sound  of  an  axe  in  the  woodshed ;  rasping  of 
iron  as  the  ashes  were  raked  from  the  ovens  ;  the 
murmur  of  voices  ;  Mrs.  Loyne's  voice  shrill  and 
ill-tempered  and  commanding. 

Restless,  Hester  rose  at  last,  washed  and  dressed, 
resisting  impulse  and  inclination  to  go  down,  and 
take  up  her  duties  as  of  old.  This  longing,  now 
definite,  challenged,  but  did  not  exclude  from  her 
mind  the  thought  of  Holtham,  his  awakening  out 
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of  drunken  sleep,  and  his  feelings  when  he  heard, 
from  Martha  or  other  of  the  servants,  of  her 
flight  and  the  cause.  She  conjectured,  and  she 
feared,  his  course  of  action  :  would  he  come  to 
the  school,  seek  an  interview  with  her,  and  appeal 
for  her  forgiveness  and  return  to  him  ? 

Such  was  the  influence  still  on  her  from  the 
fantasy,  the  vision,  of  Trinity :  though  of  a 
Forgiveness  by  which  her  forgiveness  of  Holtham 
could  be  no  more  than  as  a  drop  of  water  to  the 
oceans  of  the  world,  that  she  told  herself,  if  he  came 
to  the  school,  pleaded,  and  promised  new  endeavour 
of  reform,  she  would  leave  Carrick  House  again, 
and  make  a  new  trial  of  his  protestations,  and  of 
his  effort  at  manhood,  even  though  she  believed 
his  redemption  hopeless. 

But  oh,  if  only  he  would  not  approach  her  1  If 
only  he  were  prepared  to  leave  her  and  little  Rosa 
Anne  to  this  calm  sanctuary — if  only 1 

She  knelt,  and  offered  fervent  prayer  for  him, 
and  Rosa  Anne,  and  humble  petition  for  guidance. 
She  rose  at  the  knocking  on  the  door,  and  she 
called,  "Come  in."  Janet  entered  the  room  with 
a  cup  of  tea  and  a  plate  of  thin  bread  and  butter  on 
a  tray. 

"Oh,  Miss — Ma'am,  that  is — you  up  so  early  1 
And  I  thought  you'd  like  a  nice  hot  cup  of  tea  to 
drink  in  bed  while  I  was  lighting  your  fire." 

"Thank  you,  Janet.  Yes.  I  could  not  rest.  I 
suppose  being  back  at  Carrick  House,  and  thinking 
that  I  should  be  up  and  scolding  you  all." 

"You  never  did  scold,  Miss,"  Janet  said,  setting 
down  the  tray.  "And  glad  I'll  be  for  one,  if  you're 
really  coming  back  to  stay,  Miss.  Like  old  times 
it  would  be.  Now  you  drink  your  tea,  and  I'll 
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rake  the  ashes  out,  and  make  your  fire,  if  it  won't 
be  disturbing  you." 

"It  won't,  Janet,  thank  you,"  Hester  said.  "But 
I'll  go  before  I  drink  my  tea  and  see  little  Rosa 
Anne." 

"Do,  Miss — Ma'am,  of  course.  But  don't  let 
your  tea  get  cold  now." 

"No.  I'll  be  back  presently,"  Hester  said,  at 
the  door,  and  crossed  the  corridor  to  the  child's 
room. 

Rosa  Anne  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  colour  in  her 
cheeks  and  her  eyes  clear.  She  greeted  Hester 
with  a  laughing  cry,  "Oh,  Mamma,  dear,  is  it 
really  and  truly — really  and  truly  as  Aunt  Julia 
said  last  night  ?" 

"What  did  Aunt  Julia  say,  dear  ?"  Hester  asked, 
stooping  to  kiss  her. 

"She  said  this  was  school,  real  school,  and  I 
was  to  go  to  school  if  I  was  a  good  girl.  With 
all  the  other  girls,  Aunt  Julia  said.  Am  I,  Mamma  ? 
Am  I  to  go  this  morning  ?" 

"Not  this  morning,  I  think.  Not  till  you're 
better.  And  would  you  sooner  stay  here  and  go 
to  school  than  go  home  ?" 

"Much  sooner.    Oh,  much  sooner." 

Hester  faltered,  "But  what  of  Papa,  dear  ?  Have 
you  thought  of  him  ?" 

Rosa  Anne  did  not  answer.  She  was  staring 
with  round  eyes  at  Hester's  cheek.  "Oh,  Mamma, 
dear,  what  have  you  done  to  your  poor,  pretty 
face  ?" 


CHAPTER    XXXV 

THREAT 

NINE  o'clock.  The  bell  of  Carrick  House 
ringing,  not  loudly  but  decorously,  to 
summon  five  and  forty  daughters  of  gentle- 
folk to  the  schoolroom.  Shuffle  and  dance  of 
feet.  Rustle  and  flutter  of  plaid  and  Cashmere 
frocks,  white  pinafores,  and  frills.  Tears  from 
Rosa  Anne  staying  in  bed.  Hester  assuring  her 
that  she  would  go  to  school  so  soon  as  she  was 
better ;  Grandmamma  had  said  so.  Five  and 
forty  daughters  of  gentlefolk  assembled  in  the 
main  schoolroom  and  ranged  on  the  forms  at  the 
desks.  Helen  Millard  detected  in  a  stifled  giggle  : 
Miss  Corder  in  sharp  reproof,  "Helen  1  Helen 
Millard,  how  dare  you  ?  I  shall  report  you  to 
Mrs.  Carrick  for  giddiness  and  giggling.  Helen 
Millard  !  You  are  giggling  still." 

Miss  Morrell  (geography,  grammar,  writing, 
history,  and  arithmetic  to  long  division),  in  suc- 
cession to  Hester,  frowning  direfully  in  support 
of  Miss  Corder. 

Mrs.  Carrick,  attended  by  Miss  Julia,  making 
stately  progress  to  the  schoolroom,  but  at  the  loud 
ringing  of  the  door-bell  saying  hastily  to  Julia, 
"Pray  take  my  place  in  school,  my  love.  Make 
my  apology  to  Miss  Corder  and  Miss  Morrell : 
tell  them  I  am  detained  in  the  study.  It  must  be 
that  fellow  Holtham.  No  one  else  would  dare  to 
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ring  like  this.  Hester  must  not  see  him.  I  shall 
receive  him." 

"But,  Mother — "  Julia  hesitated:  Mrs.  Carrick 
ordered  sharply,  "Obey  me,  Julia ! — "  and  walked 
back  to  the  hall.  Janet  was  hurrying  to  the  door. 
Hester,  white-faced  and  trembling,  was  coming 
down  the  stairs.  Mrs.  Carrick  checked  her  instantly : 
"Hester,  I  think  that  this  must  be  your  husband." 

"Yes,  yes,  Mamma.    I  think  so." 

"You  do  not  wish  to  see  him,  surely,  Hester  ?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  can't  think,  yet.  Yes.  Yes, 
I'll  see  him,  if  he  wishes  to  see  me." 

"Hester,  I  beg  you  to  return  to  your  room.  I 
shall  receive  him.  ' 

"But,  Mamma " 

"Hester,  after  yesterday,  in  the  light  of  all  Mr. 
Lade  has  learnt  of  this  man " 

"What  has  he  leamt  of  him,  Mother.    Mother  ?" 

"You  cannot  think  to  return  to  him !" 

"Mother,  I  can  forgive.  He  has  so  much  to  for- 
give us.  I'll " 

But  her  trembling  voice  was  hushed ;  she 
shuddered  and  clung  weakly  to  the  baluster, 
hearing  Holtham's  voice,  thick — drunken,  surely — 
in  furious  demand  of  Janet : 

"Where's  my  wife  ?  Where's  Mrs.  Holtham  ? 
Tell  her  I'm  here ;  I  want  to  see  her.  Tell  her ! 
Don't  keep  me  waiting  here  1" 

Hester  whispered,  "I  cannot  see  him  like  this, 
Mother.  Oh,  I  am  sorry ;  all  the  trouble  I've 
caused.  I " 

But  Mrs.  Carrick,  her  head  high  and  her  look 
contemptuous,  had  swept  on  along  the  hall,  her 
silken  skirt  rustling  and  swaying  about  her.  Her 
voice  was  like  ice,  addressing  Holtham,  while 
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Janet  shrank  back  from  him :  "Well,  my  man  ? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?" 

His  look  was  livid  and  malevolent ;  he  was 
already  heavily  in  drink,  but  not  yet  drunk,  she 
judged  :  he  muttered  thick,  "I  want  to  see  my 
wife.  I  ask  to  see  my  wife.  I've  much  to  say  to 
her." 

"Go  into  the  study,"  Mrs.  Carrick  said,  and 
again  her  voice  had  authority  and  scorn,  as  address- 
ing the  assigned  servant.  Her  eyes  warred  with 
his  eyes  :  eyes  of  pride,  of  cold  control,  of  intellect, 
and  of  confidence  meeting  eyes  of  hate  and  passion. 
She  conjectured  swiftly  that  he  was  not  so  deep  in 
drink  as  she  had  imagined ;  he  was  accordingly 
more  dangerous  to  her,  and  to  the  credit  of  her 
school.  She  could  have  no  unseemly  wrangle  of 
headmistress  with  emancipist  to  form  story  and 
scandal  for  parents  or  guardians  :  the  prestige  of 
Carrick  House  was  not  adamant. 

She  said  hastily  to  the  maid,  "Thank  you,  Janet. 
You  may  go  back  to  the  kitchen.  Close  the  door  1" 
and  she  turned  and  walked  slowly  from  Holtham 
to  the  study.  She  stood  by  the  door  and  signed 
to  him  to  go  before  her.  She  noted  that,  even 
through  his  rage  and  hatred  of  her,  the  traces  of 
an  old  politeness  shown :  he  hesitated  to  step 
before  her  into  the  room. 

At  her  nod  he  entered  the  study.  She  closed  the 
door,  and  walked  to  the  chair  by  the  desk,  and 
sat  down.  She  said  then,  "You  had  better  take 
a  chair,  Holtham — "  pointing  to  the  chair  to  her 
left.  She  was  conscious  of  the  conflict  in  the  man 
for  self-control,  the  twisting  of  the  lips  and  the 
clenching  of  the  hands  ;  she  attributed  with  satir- 
ical thought,  the  shaking  of  his  limbs  to  the  drunken 
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bout  of  the  past  week  :   to  no  nervousness  of  her 
and  to  no  emotion  for  the  thought  of  Hester. 

He  did  not  sit  down,  but  he  tossed  hat  and  gloves 
and  cane  on  the  chair,  and  he  leaned  towards  her, 
with  the  muttered  question,  "Where's  my  wife  ? 
It's  she  I  want  to  see  and  talk  to — not  you." 

"Naturally,"  she  said,  and  touching  her  nostrils 
with  her  handkerchief,  for  the  reek  of  spirits  from 
him.  "But  anything  you  wish  to  say  for  her — any 
word  of  apology  and  petition — must  be  said 
through  me." 

"Is  that  her  will  or  yours  ?"  he  snarled. 

She  answered,  "My  will  is  hers  and  hers  mine, 
Holtham.  You  do  not  expect  her,  seriously,  do 
you,  to  receive  you  after  your  brutality  of 
yesterday  ?" 

He  drew  back ;  his  head  was  bowed  and  his 
voice  hoarse  :  "No.  No.  I've  no  right  to  expect 
anything,  but  Hester  is  Hester." 

She  felt  no  pity,  only  a  sense  of  triumph  in  his 
show  of  shame  and  emotion.  "No  gentlewoman, 
Holtham,"  she  said,  "would  endure  conduct  so 
gross  as  yours.  No  gentlewoman  could  forgive." 

He  repeated,  with  a  note  of  passion  through 
his  tone  of  humiliation,  "Hester  is  Hester.  No 
other  woman  could — yes,  no  other  woman!" 

She  said,  and  her  voice  rose  in  scorn  and  loath- 
ing of  him,  "You  count  on  this,  do  you  ?  You  think 
that  because,  from  her  mistaken  sense  of  duty  to 
you  as  her  husband,  in  spite  of  the  chain-gang,  and 
Port  Arthur,  her  husband,  she  chose  to  share  your 
life  on  your  liberation,  believing  that  she  was 
capable  of  your  reform,  you  may  follow  the  course 
of  life,  and  the  habits  of  life,  and  the  associations 
natural  to  you  :  you  may  shame  and  humiliate  her 
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in  the  eyes  of  society :  you  may  come  drunken  into 
her  presence,  and  the  presence  of  her  folk  and 
friends  :  you  may  use  hateful  words  to  her  :  you 
may  strike  her  brutally,  and  be  forgiven.  You 
count  on  the  splendour  of  her  self-sacrifice  for  her 
tolerance  or  her  forgiveness  of  you,  through  all  the 
shame  and  sins  of  your  life.  Tolerance  and  for- 
giveness of  you,  Holthaml  I  marvelled  at  your 
effrontery  long  ago.  I  have  ceased  to  marvel." 

She  had  grown  careless,  in  her  contempt  of  him, 
of  probable  outburst  from  him,  and  of  the  sound 
of  oaths,  invective,  and  denunciation  of  her,  reach- 
ing the  schoolroom  and  the  startled  and  scandal- 
ized ears  of  five  and  forty  daughters  of  gentlefolk. 
She  had  so  far  departed  from  her  law  of  restraint 
that  her  voice  had  risen  to  a  note  of  shrillness,  of 
which,  intuitive  of  his  struggle  for  control,  and  his 
determination  to  avoid  outbreak,  not  to  be  stung 
by  her  into  new  show  of  weakness  or  of  inferiority 
of  will  to  hers,  and  from  his  apparent  show  of  sense 
of  advantage,  she  was  ashamed ;  she  countered 
instantly  by  the  calm  question,  "If  not,  why  are 
you  here,  Holtham  ?" 

"I  have  told  you,"  he  muttered.  "Only  to  see 
my  wife — "  and  with  dark  passion,  "I  seek  pardon 
from  her,  not  from  you,  Mrs.  Carrick ;  I  promise 
reform  to  her,  not  to  you !" 

"Promise !  Promise !"  she  said,  with  satiric 
intonation.  "My  daughter,  from  her  brief  life 
with  you,  my  man,  has  learnt  a  fitting  estimate  of 
values." 

"Mrs.  Carrick,"  he  said,  now  with  mastery  of 
himself  even  through  that  dark  passion,  that  fever 
of  mind,  from  the  morning's  drinking,  barely 
restrained,  and  menacing  the  balance  in  the  conflict 
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of  their  wills,  "I  say  I  am  not  here  to  petition  you. 
Even  to  let  me  see  my  wife.  You  shall  not  keep 
her  from  me." 

"You  were  always  an  insolent  rogue,  Holtham," 
she  said  impassively.  "You  learnt  nothing  from 
your  punishment.  Now  you  delay  me  from  my 
duties  :  hear  my  answer  to  you.  You  plead  to  see 
your  wife,  so  that  you  may  crave  pardon  and 
offer  promises  .  .  .  promises  ...  if  only  she'll 
return  to  you.  My  answer  is  that  you  shall  not 
see  her,  yet.  I  shall  place  before  her,  fairly  and 
fully,  all  you  have  said  to  me.  I  shall  influence 
her  in  no  way,  except  that  I  shall  urge  her,  if  she 
consent  to  receive  you,  to  insist  that  the  interview 
take  place  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Lade.  Now  go  1" 

He  said,  with  restraint  still,  but  in  a  tone  of  a 
significance  sinister  to  her,  "Are  you  wise,  Mrs. 
Carrick,  in  taking  this  attitude  always  toward  me  ? 
You  count  much  on  the  prestige  of  yourself  and 
your  school.  You  are  proud  of  your  social  position, 
and  your  favour  with  Government  House,  and  the 
brilliance  of  the  match  your  younger  daughter  is 
to  make." 

"I  have  a  cause  for  pride,"  she  said,  head  high 
and  gaze  cold  and  clear.  "I  may  have  had  cause 
for  shame  in  the  association  of  my  daughter  with 
such  as  you,  Holtham,  but  I  bow  to  the  judgment 
of  society  :  she  has  atoned  by  her  devotion  to  her 
husband,  by  her  sacrifice,  by  all  her  efforts  to 
redeem  you.  Even  though  you  be  beyond  redemp- 
tion. The  knowledge  of  a  blow  will  ensure  society's 
approval  of  her  separation  from  you." 

"The  knowledge  of  a  blow !"  he  repeated,  with 
colour  showing  through  the  livid  hue  of  his  face. 
"I  am  not  given,  in  my  sober  senses,  to  a  brutality 
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like  this  against  any  woman,  against  my  wife,  my 
honoured  and  beloved  wife.  I  am  not  given  even 
to  threatening  women  such  as  you." 

"You  are  insolent  and  threatening,"  she  said, 
rising,  and  moving  slowly  toward  the  bell  rope. 
"I  shall  ring  for  my  servant  to  show  you  from  the 
house.  Do  not  return,  my  man." 

He  interposed  instantly  between  her  and  the 
bell  rope.  Inflexible  yet  startled  eyes  warred  an 
instant  with  burning,  blood-shot  eyes ;  he  mut- 
tered in  a  voice  so  thick  with  passion  that,  despite 
herself,  she  wavered,  "I  say  I'm  not  given  to 
threatening  women.  But  I  warn  you,  woman,  I 
warn  you,  that  if  you  keep  my  wife  from  me — my 
wife  and  my  child  from  me — TU  not  be  silent : 
I'll  not  conceal  aught  you  and  your  husband 
plotted  against  me  long  ago !" 

"My  lawyer  will  protect  me  from  slander, 
Holtham." 

"Your  lawyer  may  win  a  verdict  for  you  against 
me,"  he  said,  with  thick  sardonic  laughter.  "He 
may,  but  he'll  not  clear  your  name.  He'll  not  set 
you  in  your  place  again  ;  head  of  this  school,  and 
fit  to  teach  the  daughters  of  gentlefolk.  The 
daughters  of  gentlefolk  !  Teach  1  You  to  teach ! 
You  to  profess  piety !  You  1  There's  the  ring 
I  was  gaoled  and  chained  for :  will  Hester  swear 
against  me  that  it  was  stolen  ?  The  ring,  and  the 
plot,  and  the  ruin,  and  the  misery  for  me :  and 
you  taunting  me  with  my  degradation  1  There's 
the  child,  the  child,  sick  still  and  weak  from  the 
hag  Wing,  to  whom  you  gave  her.  So's  to  save 
your  name,  the  Carrick  name.  Name  counting 
more  than  truth,  more  than  piety,  more  than 
honour  The  law  may  seem  to  clear  you,  if  you 
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appeal  to  it,  but  you'll  not  be  cleared.  Never,  in 
all  your  life,  will  you  be  cleared  I" 

She  did  not  speak ;  she  did  not  tremble ;  she 
passed  by  him,  stretched  out  her  hand,  and  rang 
the  bell.  He  snatched  up  hat  and  cane  and  gloves 
and  stumbled  to  the  door. 

"I'll  see  my  wife,"  he  muttered,  looking  back 
at  Mrs.  Carrick.  "I'll  have  my  wife  and  child  back, 
I  will.  I  do  not  threaten  women,  but  I  warn 
you — woman  !" 


CHAPTER    XXXVI 

MRS.     CARRICK    IN    DEFENCE 

MRS.  CARRICK  expected  the  crash  of  the 
banging   door   to    sound    through    the 
house  in  proof  of  the  violence  of  Hol- 
tham's  passion ;   she  even  raised  her  hands  to  her 
ears  in  anticipation.    She  wondered  at  the  quiet 
with  which  he  left  the  school.    She  ordered  Janet, 
answering  the  bell,  to  ask  Miss  Hester,  she  used 
the  old  name  consciously,  to  come  to  her  in  the 
study. 

Hester  appeared,  pale  and  wide-eyed :  her 
questions  were  immediate  and  tremulous :  "What 
did  he  say,  Mother  ?  Does  he  expect  me  to  return 
to  him  ?" 

Mrs.  Carrick  had  sat  down  at  her  desk,  and  had 
taken  pen  and  paper.  "He  appears  to  suffer  from 
the  delusion  that  you  will,  Hester." 

"He  had  been  drinking,  hadn't  he  ?" 

"He  had  been  drinking,  yes,  but  I  do  not  say 
that  he  was  drunk,"  Mrs.  Carrick  said  calmly. 
"Will  you  forgive  me  if  I  write  while  I  talk  to 
you  ?  I  must  send  a  note  at  once  to  Mr.  Lade, 
and  ask  him  to  come  to  see  us  to-day.  And  I'm 
very  late  for  my  classes.  The  date  ?  Oh,  yes, 
8th  August — "  consulting  the  little  almanac  on 
her  desk,  and  writing. 

"Mother,"  Hester  cried  out  in  protest,  "How 
can  you  be  so  cold  and  callous  ?" 

"  'Dear  Mr.  Lade'   .   .   .   Callous,  Hester  ?" 
246 
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"Mother,  I  don't  say  this  harshly.  But  to  sit 
there  writing,  when  you  must  know  how  I  care 
to  hear  what  has  happened,  what  my  husband  said, 
and  all  it  means  to  me  ?" 

"He  said  very  little  worth  repeating,  Hester. 
He  was  threatening,  and,  I  think,  dangerous : 
that  is  why  I  am  writing  to  Mr.  Lade  .  .  . 
'Holtham  has  called ' : 

"Mother,  please  1  Tell  me.  Don't  torture  me 
like  this !"  Hester  cried.  "What  can  he  threaten  ? 
How  can  he  harm  us  more  ?" 

Mrs.  Carrick  laid  down  her  pen.  "As  you  insist, 
Hester,  I  shall  tell  you.  He  was  in  the  state  to 
be  expected,  after  so  many  days  of  drinking ; 
unbalanced,  violent,  and  malignant  in  his  mood. 
He  demanded  to  see  you,  at  once,  of  course.  I 
refused  this,  on  your  behalf." 

"Mother ;   why  should  I  refuse  to  see  him  ?" 

"Your  pride  should  tell  you,  Hester.  I  judged 
wise,  from  his  condition,  his  mood,  not  to  allow 
an  interview.  I  agreed  to  report  to  you  faithfully 
all  he  had  said.  He  wishes  you  to  return  to  his 
house,  with  the  child.  He  will  appeal  to  you, 
but  to  you  only,  for  pardon  for  his  brutality,  and 
his  drunkenness.  He  will  promise  reform." 

Hester's  question  was  challenging,  "Did 
he  say  that  he  would  promise  to  reform — to 
you  ?" 

"No,"  Mrs.  Carrick  answered  imperturbably. 
"He  said  that  he  would  ask  pardon  only  of  you, 
and  promise  reform  only  to  you." 

Hester  said  with  dejection,  "I  might  forgive, 
but  I  could  not  believe  his  promises  of  reform." 

"You  might  forgive,  Hester  ?  How  can  you 
think  to  forgive  ?" 
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"The  blow  !  He  would  not  have  raised  his 
hand  against  me  but  for  his  drunkenness." 

"Hester,  you  cannot — you  do  not  understand," 
Mrs.  Carrick  protested.  "A  blow ;  it  was  unforgiv- 
able, and  it  was  not  all." 

"All  to  me,"  Hester  whispered. 

"Because,  I  repeat,  you  do  not  understand," 
Mrs.  Carrick  said,  her  tone  insistent,  but  her  eyes 
averted.  "Hester,  not  Lady  Denison's  request — 
it  might  be  a  command  to  others,  though  not  to 
me — sent  me  to  your  house  yesterday  to  offer  you 
the  protection  of  my  home.  You  have  moved 
secluded  and  apart  from  life,  as  I,  secluded  and 
apart.  You  have  no  thought,  and  I  scarce  compre- 
hension, of  the  nature  of  this  man's  life." 

"I  know  that  he  has  been  drawn  back  inexorably 
by  the  past,  Mother,"  Hester  said.  "I  know  that 
we — my  father,  you,  and  I — not  knowing,  con- 
demned him  to  the  chain-gang,  and  that  hateful 
prison.  I  know  and  I  tried,  hard  I  tried,  to  make 
amends.  And  amends  to  my  child,  Mother,  for 
the  cruel  years  .  .  .  years  when  she  had  a  right 
to  happiness,  as  any  child,  but " 

"Hester,"  Mrs.  Carrick  interposed,  with  an 
emphasis  and  earnestness  strange  to  her  daughter, 
"you  must  accept  my  assurance — I  demand  this 
as  a  right  to  me,  a  duty  to  me,  your  Mother  :  you 
must  believe  this — I  had  no  knowledge  that  the 
man  was  not  guilty  of  the  theft ;  your  father  had 
no  knowledge,  if  Holtham  were  not  guilty  of  the 
theft.  Separate  you,  yes  :  place  him  beyond  reach 
of  you,  or  influence  over  you,  to  dishonour  your 
name,  our  name,  yes,  but  not  through  perjured 
evidence,  not  through  conspiracy.  We  acted  as 
we  believed.  And  this  woman,  who  was  chosen 
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to  adopt  the  child,  paid  to  adopt  her,  and  to  bring 
her  up  happy  and  well-cared-for,  and  taught  our 
faith,  was  recommended  to  your  father  as  honest, 
hard-working  and  God-fearing.  Whatever  the 
effect  on  this  man's  life,  whatever  the  hurt  done 
to  your  child,  and  to  her,  at  least,  I  think  to  make 
amends,  having  her  here,  teaching  her,  making 
her  my  charge,  my  trust,  my  darling  even,  Hester, 
we  acted  in  all  faith  and  honour,  Hester.  I  tell 
you  I  am  innocent  of  conscious  wrong  to  you,  or 
to  your  child,  or  to  your  husband  even,  Hester." 

"Admitting  wrong — "  Hester  began :  her  Mother 
checked  her  with  imperious  gesture,  and  with 
insistence  still.  "If  there  were  wrong,  Hester ; 
if  any  fault  or  blame  attach  to  us,  you  have  atoned. 
I  am  not  hypocritical,  you  know  this,  Hester.  My 
life  is  no  whited  sepulchre.  I  have  my  standards, 
my  creed; — it  may  be  narrow,  but  I  adhere  rigidly 
to  my  creed.  And  by  my  standards  and  according  to 
my  creed — they  should  be  yours,  Hester — Holtham, 
as  Mr.  Lade  has  shown  him  to  me,  and  this  proven 
by  the  reports  of  the  police  to  Mr.  Lade,  is  unfit 
to  share  the  life  of  any — any  gentlewoman,  Hester  : 
of  any  woman  of  natural  pride,  and  honour,  and 
belief  in  Christ,  and  in  His  teaching." 

"Mother,  last  night  I  thought  of  Trinity," 
Hester  whispered,  "and  I  think  I  dreamed  of  Christ, 
and  forgiveness,  and  its  divinity.  I  think,  humbly 
I  think,  to  forgive,  as  I  pray  to  be  forgiven.  I 
have  forgiven  the  drunkenness  and  the  blow." 

"Hester,  the  nature  of  Mr.  Lade's  report  is  such," 
Mrs.  Carrick  persisted,  "as  I  care  not  even  to 
remember.  I  blush  even  to  repeat  to  my  own 
daughter.  I  cannot  repeat  all.  Holtham,  in  all  his 
life  with  you,  has  not  striven  to  rise  beyond  the 
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associations  natural  to  him.  He  has  been  seen  on 
many  nights  in  the  lowest  taverns  in  the  town." 
"But  I  know  this,  and  can  forgive  this,  Mother." 
"Forgive,  then,  his  association  with  the  scum 
of  English  gaols  and  hulks,  transported,  like  him, 
to  this  country.  Forgive  association  with  thieves 
and  ruffians  such  as  you  saw,  you  must  have  seen, 
about  the  theatre  doors  on  Saturday  evening, 
Hester.  But  .  .  .  but  he  associates  with  the 
drabs  of  the  streets — that  I  should  have  to  speak 
of  such  to  you,  my  daughter — the  painted  women 
of  the  streets.  He  returns  from  the  company  of 
such  to  you,  his  wife,  and  he  professes  tenderness, 
and  promises  reform.  Now  I  must  go  to  my  class, 
Hester.  If  you  must  weep  so,  pray  lock  the  door, 
after  I  go  out.  Or  hurry  to  your  room.  I  cannot 
have  my  girls  see  you  like  this.  I  shall  send  my 
message  to  Mr.  Lade  at  midday,  and  ask  him  to 
come  here  this  evening." 


CHAPTER    XXXVH 

SANCTUARY 

EDE'S  answer  to  Mrs.  Carrick's  letter,  sent 
by  messenger,  was  that  he  must  be  detained 
in  his  office  by  appointments  till  late  in  the 
afternoon.    He  would  have  the  honour  of  waiting 
on   Mrs.    Carrick   that   evening ;     Guard   begged 
leave  to  accompany  him. 

Hester  passed  the  day  in  the  seclusion  of  her  room 
though  longing  for  the  open  air  and  the  pale 
spring  sunshine,  and  lured  by  glimpses  from  her 
window  of  the  gold  of  jonquils,  the  silver  light 
of  narcissi,  the  purple  border  of  violets,  and  the 
scarlet  of  japonica,  in  tribute  to  the  spring,  decor- 
ous tribute,  from  the  clipped,  trimmed,  and 
disciplined  garden  of  Carrick  House.  She  found 
in  the  dance  of  narcissi  in  the  breeze  and  to  the 
sunlight  the  gaiety  of  the  daughters  of  gentlefolk, 
out  of  sight  of  Miss  Corder  and  Miss  Morrell :  gaily 
and  giddily  the  blossoms  fluttered,  like  little 
dancers  in  silver  tarlatan  and  daffodil  silk. 

From  the  playground  the  laughing  voices 
sounded  merrily — and  the  voice  of  Miss  Corder, 
decreeing  decorum,  sounded  shrilly — to  Hester 
sitting  with  Rosa  Anne  later  in  the  afternoon  : 
the  little  girl,  bright,  and  eager  to  be  out  of  bed, 
had  no  heed  for  Hester's  reading  of  a  fairy  story. 

"Grandmamma  says  I'm  to  go  to  school  soon 
as  I'm  better,  Mamma,  if  we  stay  here  with  her. 
To-morrow  may  I  go  ?" 
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"Not  to-morrow,  I  think,  dear,"  Hester  said, 
faintly  resentful  of  her  Mother's  tactics. 

"But  why  ?  Why  not  ?  Why  can't  I  ?  We  are 
going  to  stay  with  Grandmamma  and  Aunt  Julia, 
aren't  we  ?" 

"And  leave  Papa  ?"  Hester  asked  sadly. 

Rosa  Anne  weighed  the  question  gravely.  "But 
isn't  he  to  stay  with  us,  too,  Mamma  ?" 

"No,  dear ;    no." 

"Oh!  But  then  he  wanted  me  to  go  to  school 
here,  you  remember?" 

"Yes,  Rosa  Anne,  but  you  should  forget,  though 
it  doesn't  make  any  real  difference,  child.  You'll 
go  to  school  here  like  any  other  little  girl,  whether 
we  stay  here  or  go  back  to  Papa." 

"But  Grandmamma  says " 

"Grandmamma  was  only  teasing  you,  little  silly. 
You  are  to  be  a  good  girl,  and  to  be  quite  well 
to-morrow." 

"And  then  go  to  school  ?" 

"I  hope  so.  But  are  you  sure  you  wish  to  ? 
Listen.  There  is  Miss  Corder  now,  and  she'll  be 
your  teacher." 

"Helen  !  Helen  Millard  !  Go  into  the  school- 
room at  once,  and  write  out  for  me  twenty  times  : 
'I  must  not  scream !' ' 

"Do  you  think  you  will  like  Miss  Corder, 
darling  ?"  Hester  asked. 

"Oh,  no,  but  I'm  sure  I'll  like  school,  and  Helen. 
Is  she  pretty,  Mamma  ?" 

"Very  pretty.  She  has  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes. 
But  she  is  giddy,  Rosa  Anne,  and  she  screams 
loudly  when  she  is  excited.  You  heard  Miss 
Corder?" 

"Is  Miss  Corder  a  little  girl  ?"  Rosa  Anne  asked. 
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"You  silly  child,  of  course  not  1" 

"And  she  isn't  pretty,  is  she  ?" 

"She  is  very  clever  and  good,  Rosa  Anne." 

"Yes,  but  that  isn't  the  same,  Mamma.  She 
isn't  a  little  girl  and  she  isn't  pretty.  So  perhaps 
she  doesn't  like  Helen." 

Hester  did  not  answer.  From  the  shadow  of 
the  curtain  she  looked  down  on  an  angle  of  the 
playground.  The  sunlight,  through  a  powder  of 
golden  haze,  touched  the  stone-flagged  yard. 
Hester  saw  the  fluttering  of  white  pinafores  and 
of  frills,  and  of  tresses  fair  and  tresses  dark ;  she 
saw  the  faces  of  the  girls  ;  Miss  Corder's  trim  grey 
figure ;  the  laughing  voices  rose  sweetly  still. 
The  stone  walls  seemed  to  enclose  a  very  sanctuary 
of  peace  and  happiness  and  innocence — and  of 
security. 

Sanctuary  from  her  husband  and  his  home. 
The  old  peace,  the  safety,  and  the  ordered  life  and 
dignity  matched  against  the  life  with  Holtham  : 
his  wild  moods,  his  drunkenness  and  his  despair ; 
the  blow.  The  nameless  horror  of  the  life  which 
he  had  sought  to  keep  secret  from  her. 

Sanctuary  for  her  and  little  Rosa  Anne,  or  the 
home  of  the  emancipist  ? 


CHAPTER    XXXVHI 

IN    ANSWER 

HESTER,  summoned  by  message  from  Mrs. 
Carrick  to  the  parlour,  looked  hastily  at 
her  reflection  in  the  dressing-glass.  The 
bruise  showed  dark  against  her  cheek ;  her  eyes 
were  heavy  and  lustreless.  She  wore  the  plain 
foulard  gown  and  no  ornament — with  the  thought 
to  wear  no  gift  from  her  husband,  so  long  as  she 
was  separated  from  him.  She  sought  and  found 
in  the  chest-of-drawers  a  scarf  of  blue  silk,  and  she 
draped  this  about  her  head  and  throat,  thinking 
to  hide  the  bruise  from  Lade  and  Guard — Janet 
had  announced  their  arrival,  and  Hester  believed 
that  Henry  Marley  had  come  to  the  house  earlier 
in  the  evening. 

The  scarf  hid  the  bruise,  but  she  stood  hesitant 
before  the  dressing-glass.  She  was  impelled  to 
lay  aside  the  scarf,  for  she  shrank  from  the  implied 
admission  of  self-consciousness  of,  or  shrinking 
from,  the  eyes  of  Lade,  Guard  and  Marley.  In 
her  plain  dress,  then,  and  with  her  face  unveiled, 
she  went  down  to  the  parlour. 

Mrs.  Carrick  sat  in  her  arm-chair  by  the  fire ; 
Julia  and  her  lover  on  the  couch  drawn  before 
the  hearth ;  Lade  faced  Mrs.  Carrick  with  Guard 
to  his  right.  The  three  men  rose  as  Hester  entered 
the  room ;  Lade  greeted  her  with  a  smile  and 
nod  and  the  words,  "Well,  Mrs.  Holtham — well, 
my  dear  child  ?"  Guard  and  Marley  bowed ; 
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Mrs.  Carrick  motioned  her  to  a  chair  to  her  right : 
"Sit  down  here,  please,  Hester." 

Hester  sat  down,  not  speaking.  Lade,  adjusting 
his  spectacles,  looked  at  Mrs.  Carrick  with  an  air 
of  question,  and  at  her  nod,  he  said,  "I  suggested 
to  your  Mother  that  you  and  she  and  I  should  talk 
for  a  little  while  in  the  study.  She  thinks  that  as 
Guard  here  is  so  old  a  friend,  and  Marley  so  soon 
to  ally  himself  with  the  family,  that  there  is  no 
need  of  reticence  or  privacy  :  I  am  at  liberty  to 
say  all  I  have  to  say  to  you  before  all  here.  By 
your  permission,  of  course,  Mrs.  Holtham  ?" 

She  said  instantly,  "If  it  is  in  attack  on  my 
husband,  Mr.  Lade,  I  prefer,  naturally,  to  hear  it 
alone." 

Guard  and  Marley  rose  at  once ;  Lade  checked 
them  with  a  gesture.  "I  do  not  think  to  say  any- 
thing more  against  your  husband,  Mrs.  Holtham, 
than  I  have  said  already.  And  I  think  with  Mrs. 
Carrick,  that  Guard's  opinion,  and  Marley's,  too, 
may  be  of  assistance  to  you,  and  to  me,  in  deciding 
on  a  certain  question  which  Holtham  laid  before 
me  to-day." 

Hester  nodded  :  "Please  go  on,  then,  Mr.  Lade." 

"My  dear,"  he  said,  leaning  forward,  "I  am  so 
old  a  friend,  I  have  been  so  long  associated  with 
the  Carricks,  and  I  hold  you  in  such  esteem 
affection,  that  when  I  knew  your  husband's  con- 
duct— ahem ! — was  at  variance  with  my  wishes 
for  your  happiness,  I  wrote  at  once  to  him,  declin- 
ing longer  to  act  for  him  in  his  affairs.  My  letter 
reached  him  at  his  office  this  morning.  But 
Holtham  came  at  once  to  my  office,  and  saw 
me,  and  he  begged  me  for  the  very  reason 
which  I  had  given,  my  friendship  with  your  parents 
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and  my  affection  for  you  and  your  sister,  of  refusing 
to  act,  I  should  continue  to  act  for  him  for  the  time 
being.  I  consented  when  I  had  heard  him  out, 
and  when  I  understood  him  clearly ;  I  agreed  to 
see  you  for  him,  and  to  ask  you  to  consent  at  least 
to  an  interview  with  him." 

Hester  sat  in  silence  and  did  not  look  at 
Lade. 

He  continued  slowly,  "I  have  nothing  to  urge, 
Mrs.  Holtham,  except  your  consideration  of  his 
request.  Your  Mother  and  your  sister  disapprove 
of  any  such  interview." 

Mrs.  Carrick  assented.  "We  disapprove,  nat- 
urally. That  was  made  clear  to  you,  Mr.  Lade, 
surely,  in  my  letter :  and  to  him  from  my  answer 
to  him  this  morning." 

"He  told  me  only  that  he  had  waited  on  you, 
Mrs.  Carrick,  at  the  school,  and  that  you  would  not 
allow  him  to  see  Hester." 

"He  told  you  nothing  else  ?"  she  asked  sharply, 
and  at  his  answer,  "No  !"  she  said  deliberately, 
"He  threatened  that,  if  Hester  did  not  return  to 
him — rather,  if  I  prevented  her  returning  to  him — 
he  would  injure  me  and  Carrick  House  by  charges 
of  false  evidence  against  him  on  his  trial  at  Rich- 
mond— though  I  gave  no  evidence — and  in  the 
disposal  of  the  child,  though  I  believed,  and  my 
husband  believed,  that  the  woman  in  whose  care 
she  was  placed  was  trustworthy.  Henry,  you  are 
long  familiar  with  the  facts  ;  our  efforts  to  allay 
scandal,  and  to  break  off  all  association  with  this 
man  long  ago  :  Julia  was  frank  with  you  when 
first  the  man  was  released  and  came  to  the  house, 
and  Hester  thought  it  to  be  her  duty  to  leave  here 
for  her  husband's  home  ?" 
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Marley  nodded.  "Certainly,  Mrs.  Carrick.  Julia 
withheld  nothing." 

"Thank  you,  Henry." 

"I  haven't  wavered  in  the  opinion  I  then  formed," 
Marley  said  stiffly,  "except — "  with  a  little  bow  to 
Hester — "that  I  think  now  that  Mrs.  Holtham's 
decision  at  that  time,  of  which  I  disapproved,  did 
honour  to  her  and  her  courage  and  her  sense  of 
duty." 

Hester  did  not  speak  still,  and  did  not  raise  her 
eyes. 

"I  agree  with  you,  Marley,"  Lade  said,  "even 
though  my  agreement  implies  censure  of  my  own 
client.  Still,  I  promised  Holtham  nothing,  beyond 
carrying  his  request  to  Mrs.  Holtham.  He  attacked 
you  in  no  way  to  me,  Mrs.  Carrick." 

"His  motive  to  placate  you  and  Hester,"  Mrs. 
Carrick  sneered,  "is  surely  clear  to  you,  Mr.  Lade  ?" 

"Possibly,  oh,  quite  possibly,"  he  conceded. 
"Now  Guard  here  has  a  word  or  two  to  say,  he's 
told  me.  It  affects  his  partnership  with  Holtham, 
and  has  a  more  or  less  definite  bearing  on  Holtham's 
plea  to  Hester." 

"It  has  no  such  bearing,"  Guard  objected,  "on 
any  decision  Mrs.  Holtham  may  reach.  But  Mrs. 
Holtham's  stipulation  that  nothing  should  be  said 
against  her  husband — and  it's  a  stipulation  of  which 
I  approve — prevents  me  from  making  my  own 
position  clear,  in  any  dissolution  of  partnership." 

Hester  started,  looked  sharply  at  Guard,  and 
said  faintly,  "What  do  you  mean,  Will  ?" 

"I  speak  only  with  your  permission,  Hester." 

"You  may  speak." 

"Frankly  ?" 

"If  need  be,  Will." 
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"Thank  you,"  Guard  said.  "Well,  I  decided, 
in  the  light  of  yesterday's  affair — Hester,  forgive 
me — that  continuance  of  partnership,  harmonious 
working  together,  which  has  been  difficult  for 
some  time,  had  become  impossible.  I  saw  Holtham 
this  morning  on  his  arrival  at  the  office.  I  told 
him  my  opinion  frankly,  and  my  intention.  I 
urged  that  the  dissolution  of  partnership  should 
seem  to  be  by  amicable  agreement.  I  did  not 
stress  the  reasons,  or  the  justification,  over  many 
months.  He  listened  without  comment  or  defence. 
He  was  writing  at  his  desk  at  the  time.  He  handed 
me  the  few  lines  of  a  letter ;  he  offered  then  to  have 
his  signature  witnessed  by  the  clerks,  and  to  con- 
firm this  formally  at  Mr.  Lade's  office.  In  brief, 
he  agreed  to  a  dissolution  of  partnership  on  terms 
absurdly  advantageous  to  me.  He  asked  no  with- 
drawal of  his  capital  from  the  firm :  it  might  remain 
in  it  as  a  loan  without  interest,  till  such  time  as  the 
house — and  it  is  prospering  and  its  prospects  are 
rich,  could  afford  to  pay  it  off  without  difficulty. 
I  told  him  that  I  could  not  entertain  such  an  offer, 
but  he  stalked  out  of  the  office.  He  went  on,  I 
think,  to  Mr.  Lade's." 

"Yes,  he  repeated  this  to  me,"  Lade  assented. 

"Again,  I  say  his  motive  is  clear,"  Mrs.  Carrick 
said  contemptuously ;  Julia  protested,  "I  don't 
think,  Mamma,  you  should  try  to  represent  him 
in  the  worst  possible  light,  like  this." 

"I  present  him  as  he  is." 

Julia  laughed.  "He's  sorry,  of  course :  that  is 
all.  And  he  is  trying  to  make  amends." 

"Have  you  become  his  advocate,  Julia  ?" 

"I  ?     How  absurd,  Mamma  1" 

Guard  interrupted,  "You  see,  all  of  you,  the 
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difficulty  in  which  he  places  me.  I  have  not 
changed  my  opinion  of  yesterday's  event,  and  of 
his  treatment  of  you,  Hester.  But  if  you  wished, 
if  you  thought  fit — if " 

Hester  said  swiftly,  "You  mean  that  if  I  returned 
to  him ;  if  I  forgave  him,  you  would  continue  in 
partnership  with  him  ;  is  that  it,  Will  ?" 

He  nodded.  "Yes.  But  I  do  not  urge  this  in 
any  way  for  your  consideration  before  reaching 
your  decision,  Hester,  of  course.  I  shall  be  guided 
only  by  your  wish." 

"Understanding  him  as  he  is,'*  she  said  dully, 
"and  as  I  understand  him." 

"I  think  so,  Hester,"  Guard  said.  "A  spirit 
warped,  distorted,  and  yet  capable  of  splendour." 

She  rose  :  she  said,  and  her  voice  from  faintness 
and  huskiness,  as  she  spoke  of  Holtham,  grew 
clear :  "Yes,  Will,  yes.  A  spirit  capable  of  splen- 
dour. Warped  :  ruined  :  made  what  he  seems 
but  is  not.  All  of  you  saw  him  yesterday,  in  his 
shame  and  degradation,  and  his  cruelty  to  me.  But 
he  isn't  capable  of  cruelty  to  me,  to  any  woman, 
when  he's  sober,  when  the  dark  moods  aren't  on 
him — and  they're  like  madness,  and  they  are  born 
from  all  he's  suffered  through  those  hateful  years  ; 
all  the  brutality  and  all  the  degradation,  all  those 
days  and  nights  of  solitude,  all  those  years  in  prison. 
Oh,  Mr.  Lade ;  oh,  Mother,  Julia,  Will,  he  isn't 
what  you  think  himl  It  isn't  he,  so  hateful  and 
degraded ;  it  isn't  he.  I  couldn't  have  loved  him 
long  ago,  if  that  had  been  the  real  John  Holtham ; 
I  couldn't  have  thought  of  him.  I  couldn't  have 
gone  to  him  and  tried  to  do  my  duty  to  him  when 
he  came  out  of  prison,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
memory  of  the  real  man.  They  made  him  what  he 
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seems ;  Port  Arthur  made  him  what  he  seems. 
It's  just  as  though  ...  as  though  he  were 
possessed,  like  .  .  .  like  one  who  was  healed, 
in  the  Scriptures." 

Mrs.  Carrick  protested  bitterly,  "Hester,  you're 
not  thinking  to  forgive  this  creature  and  go  back 
to  him?" 

"I  didn't  say  that  I'd  go  back  to  him,  Mother." 

"You'll  not  see  him,  then  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  yes." 

"Hester,  pray  consider " 

"I  have  considered,  and  I  have  decided,"  Hester 
said.  "Mr.  Lade,  you  may  tell  my  husband  that 
I  shall  see  him  to-morrow." 

"At  my  office,  at  three  o'clock,  I  suggest,"  Lade 
said.  "I'm  engaged  with  clients  all  the  morning. 

"Yes,  at  three  o'clock  to-morrow  afternoon." 


CHAPTER    XXXIX 

TIME    OF    WAITING 

FOG  held  Hobarton  in  the  August  night. 
Light  of  lamps  and  from  windows  was 
blurred  and  indefinite  as  the  thought  in 
Holtham's  mind  :  Lade  would  surely  go  to  Carrick 
House  that  evening,  see  Hester  and  receive  her 
answer  to  Holtham's  plea  for  an  interview.  Hol- 
tham,  in  his  unrest,  in  the  fever  of  his  brain  from 
the  drink  of  that  day,  could  not  carry  out  his 
resolution  to  stay  quietly  at  his  house  that  night 
and  drink  little,  not  spend  the  hours  in  tavern  or 
low  haunt :  he  must  be  clear  of  head ;  his  eyes 
be  sane,  not  bloodshot  and  bleared  ;  his  hands 
steady,  in  this  last  appeal  to  Hester  for  forgiveness, 
for  new  trial  of  manhood,  and  possible  reform. 

But  Hester  ?  Hester,  with  the  humiliation  of 
the  scene  in  the  theatre  yet  vivid  to  her  mind,  the 
drunkenness  of  Sunday,  and — oh,  incredible  base- 
ness— the  blow!  How  contemptuously  Lade  had 
spoken — Guard  had  spoken — that  day!  How  the 
scandal  had  spread,  been  noised  about  Hobarton ! 
The  publicity  given  by  the  newspaper  to  the  scene 
in  the  theatre,  the  riot,  the  insult  to  the  Governor, 
and  the  man  John  Holtham's  prominent  part. 

He  had  not  been  able  to  ignore,  though  he  had 
faced  boldly,  the  contemptuous  stare  of  officials 
and  free  colonists  since  his  liberation,  as  he  passed 
daily  through  the  streets  of  Hobarton.  He  had 
averted  his  eyes  from  hostile  eyes  this  day,  having 
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a  bitter  sense  of  shame  on  him  for  the  hurt  to 
Hester ;  Hester,  with  the  mark  of  his  hand — his 
signet  ring — on  her  cheek,  Lade  had  said.  Hester — 
she  had  not  loved  him  since  his  liberation  from 
prison  and  her  consent  to  share  his  life.  She  had 
done  her  duty  only,  as  she  had  interpreted  her 
duty.  Sacrificing  herself  for  him  ;  and  he  longing 
for,  aspiring  to,  the  precious  guerdon  of  her  respect, 
her  love  even,  with  the  passing  of  years  of  honour- 
able living  ;  aspiring  to  Paradise  and  sinking  more 
deeply  in  this  Slough  of  Despond. 

His  pride,  the  force  which  had  sustained  him 
through  the  years  of  sentence,  equally  with  his 
love  for  her,  rejected  attempted  justification  of 
himself,  or  the  defence  that  for  all  his  sins  the 
prison — the  System — was  responsible.  For  the 
sense  of  degradation,  yes  ;  for  the  black  moods 
and  terror  of  despair,  yes  ;  for  his  recourse  to  the 
bottle,  the  heat  and  the  stimulant  of  brandy,  no ! 
He  had  vowed  long  ago  that,  for  Hester,  for  his 
love  of  Hester,  and  his  pride,  his  spirit  should  not 
be  broken  :  the  chain,  the  lash,  and  the  solitary 
cell  should  not  prevail  against  his  spirit ;  torment 
of  body  and  mind  should  not  destroy  his  soul. 
He  knew  and  cursed  now  the  victory  of  the 
prison ;  he  knew  and  cursed  the  weakness  of  his 
soul ;  in  the  defeat  his  degradation  lay. 
^And  in  his  admission  of  defeat,  and  knowledge 
and  hatred  of  himself,  he  sought  and  found,  that 
day,  the  palliative  of  brandy.  He  drank  deeply, 
madly,  and  from  the  fiery  influence  of  the  spirit 
he  assumed  a  wild  elation  and  arrogance :  Hester 
would  return  to  him  ;  he  had  a  right  to  demand  his 
wife  and  child ;  the  Carrick  woman  should  not 
withhold  them  from  him. 
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He  had  ridden  into  town  that  morning,  and  he 
had  left  his  horse  at  the  Phoenix  Tavern,  and, 
with  the  determination  to  be  the  master  of  his 
mind  for  that  night  and  for  the  morrow — if  Hester 
should  consent  to  see  him — he  left  the  waterside, 
and  resisting  impulse  to  find  oblivion  in  the  tap- 
rooms, he  took  his  horse  late  in  the  afternoon, 
and  rode  for  his  home.  But  he  was  now  deep  in 
drink ;  he  reeled  in  saddle,  and  in  defiant  mood, 
he  rode  at  a  gallop  up  Macquarie  Street  and  into 
Elizabeth  Street,  in  clear  view  of  society  ending  its 
round  of  the  day,  of  the  Government  officials  and 
soldiers,  and  of  the  comparatively  few  clerks  and 
shop-assistants,  labourers,  and  teamsters,  released 
from  work  at  that  hour  of  the  afternoon.  He 
forced  his  horse  through  the  traffic  of  carriages, 
cabs,  saddle-horses,  and  pedestrians.  The  huge, 
swaying  figure  on  the  high  black  horse  was  recog- 
nized by  many.  He  heard  jeers  and  laughter  for 
his  clear  state  of  intoxication,  and  savage  protests 
from  drivers  whose  right-of-way  he  had  ignored. 

He  appeared  to  heed  nothing,  pressing  on  his 
horse,  and  going  at  a  mad  speed  up  Elizabeth 
Street,  his  high  hat  crushed  down  on  his  brows, 
and  his  greatcoat  loose  and  flapping  about  him, 
a  black-clad  figure,  livid  of  look  and  burning  of 
eyes ;  high  on  the  galloping  black  horse.  He 
swept  out  of  Hobarton  to  the  house  on  the  New 
town  Road,  and  reached  his  home  capable  of  con- 
trol still,  though  heavy  and  weary  with  his  drinking 
through  the  day,  and  the  need  of  rest  from  the 
impost  on  his  strength  by  the  carousals  of  the 
past  week  and  the  feverish  sleep  which  had  meant 
no  rest  or  respite  to  him. 

Martha    had    left    the    house.      The    assigned 
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servants,  with  discipline  removed,  had  made  a  sorry 
pretence  of  performing  their  duties.  The  house 
was  dusty  and  ill-tended  ;  the  windows  unopened, 
and  study,  dining-room,  and  bedroom,  close  and 
heavy  with  the  stale  fumes  of  spirits  and  tobacco. 
His  return  had  not  been  expected. 

His  dark  rage,  oaths,  and  invective  roused  his 
man  from  the  lethargy  of  drink  stolen  from  the 
cellar.  Holtham  made  no  change  of  dress,  and 
did  not  shave  his  chin  of  the  dark  stubble  of  two 
days.  He  was  served  with  an  ill-cooked  meal ; 
he  ate  little,  but  he  drank  heavily. 

Sitting  alone  in  the  dining-room,  solitary  amid 
its  splendour  of  plate,  of  mirrors,  and  the  silver 
light  of  candles,  the  dull  gleam  of  dusty  mahogany, 
and  the  glitter  of  fine  glass,  with  Hester's  chair 
set  in  its  place  in  reminder  of  her  desertion  of 
him,  in  the  silence ;  with  the  flutter  of  the  candles 
in  the  draught  from  the  windows  which  he  had 
ordered  to  be  opened  for  coolness — on  this  foggy 
night,  and  the  low  burning  of  the  coal  fire,  he  had 
a  horror  of  himself,  cruelly  reflected  in  the  high 
glass  which  he  faced.  His  features  seemed  blurred 
and  swollen  and  besotted  and  livid,  so  that  his 
hair  and  his  unshaven  chin  showed  coal-black, 
and  his  eyes  like  rust-red  steel ;  his  dress  dusty 
and  disordered,  his  collar  sagging,  and  his  necktie 
loose  from  its  ring. 

He  had  a  thought  and  fear  of  an  infinity — it 
seemed  in  prospect  to  him — of  days  and  nights  as 
lone  as  this  lone  day  and  night,  and  fevered  with 
the  deep  drinking  capable  not  of  elation  to  him, 
but  only  of  profound  dejection.  He  thought  of 
himself  through  those  years  ahead  as  solitary  as 
in  the  cell  of  punishment  at  Port  Arthur,  and  by 
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his  past  and  by  his  vices,  his  spirit  fettered  as 
heavily  as  ever  his  body  in  the  chain-gang. 

Yet,  in  his  shrinking  terror  of  the  future,  he 
admitted  the  justice  of  Hester's  desertion  of  him ; 
he  confessed  no  right  to  invite  her  to  return  to 
such  as  him. 

He  stumbled  up  from  the  table,  overturning 
his  glass.  He  thought  to  exclude  the  hateful 
vision  of  himself.  He  moved  to  the  window,  and, 
with  the  air  cold  upon  his  brow,  his  fever  seemed 
allayed,  and  his  brain  clearer.  The  craving  for 
Hester,  as  always  in  his  normal  moods,  his  love 
of  her,  grew  acute.  He  thought  to  find  Lade  that 
night  and  learn  her  answer ;  whether  she  would 
see  him,  and  listen  to  his  apology  and  appeal ; 
this  thought  at  least  grew  definite. 

Lade  would  visit  Carrick  House  that  evening, 
he  had  said.  Holtham  conjectured  that  if  he  waited 
about  the  gates  of  the  school  toward  ten  o'clock, 
he  might  intercept  Lade,  and  learn  his  wife's 
decision.  His  fumbling  fingers  sought  his  watch. 
His  eyes,  dim  and  rolling,  could  not  discern  for 
him  the  dial  and  the  hands  of  the  watch,  and 
determine  the  hour.  He  heard  the  clock  in  the 
hall  strike  eight,  while  yet  he  strove  to  learn  the 
hour. 

Lade  was  unlikely  to  leave  Carrick  House  for 
two  hours  yet,  but  Holtham,  in  his  hatred  of  the 
lonely  house,  with  the  tax  of  drunkenness  on 
reason,  finding  illusion  in  every  sound  or  play  of 
light,  the  rustle  and  flutter  of  the  curtain  in  the 
draught  and  the  flicker  of  the  candles — hearing 
voices,  and  seeing  forms  and  faces,  which  all  were 
hostile  to  him,  Hester's  among  them — determined 
at  once  to  go  to  Carrick  House. 
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He  endeavoured  to  dispel  his  black  thoughts 
and  to  compel  reason  to  triumph  over  the  fumes 
of  brandy.  Hester  would  forgive  him,  would 
return  to  him.  Hester  was,  above  all  other  women, 
finer  and  nobler.  But  reason  was  insistent  that 
he  had  no  right  to  claim  new  sacrifice  from  her, 
new  and  splendid  sacrifice.  He  could  promise, 
but  not  keep  his  promise.  He  had  no  right,  but 
the  thought  of  life  without  Hester  was  as  madness 
to  his  brain. 

He  walked  to  the  door,  wavering  in  his  gait ; 
and,  conscious  of  a  weakness,  and  tottering  of  his 
limbs,  and  the  cruel  throbbing  at  his  temples,  and 
the  response  of  his  brain  like  hammers  beating  on 
stone,  he  struggled  back  to  the  table,  and  filled 
his  glass,  and  drank.  So,  in  restored  and  fiery 
strength,  he  strode  from  the  room,  put  on  his 
greatcoat  and  gloves  and  hat,  and  took  his  cane, 
and  unheeded  by  his  servants,  he  escaped  from 
the  hateful  house  into  the  cold  and  foggy  dark- 
ness. 

The  purpose  formed  by  reason  left  him,  and 
oblivion  overtook  him,  enveloping  him  even  as 
this  darkness,  yet  led  him,  like  a  sleep-walker, 
across  the  New  town  Road,  and  by  the  lane  into 
Argyle  Street,  and  on  toward  the  gate  of  Carrick 
House.  Fog  held  the  hill  as  the  hollow,  swept 
up  from  the  river  before  a  low  and  bitter  breeze. 
Through  this  darkness  he  moved  to  the  school 
gate.  The  pallor  of  the  high  lantern  above  the 
gate,  coming  blurred  through  the  fog,  caught  by 
its  contrast,  and  controlled,  mind  and  memory. 
He  leaned  against  the  gate,  and  peered  up  toward 
the  house,  and  Was  conscious  of  the  high  blur  of 
lights  from  its  windows,  and  of  the  faint  murmur 
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of  voices,  and  of  the  clanging  of  the  bell  for 
evening  prayer. 

The  mad  impulse  had  been  his  in  a  brief  flicker 
of  reason,  and  understanding  that  this  was  Carrick 
House,  and  that  his  wife  was  in  the  house  and 
withheld  from  him,  to  rush  up  to  the  house,  and 
force  his  way  to  her  presence,  and  demand  her 
return  to  him,  even  by  force  to  snatch  her  out  of 
her  Mother's  keeping,  and  compel  her  submission 
to  him.  He  was  affected  by  the  measured  strokes 
of  the  bell  as  by  the  bells  governing  the  routine 
of  his  life  at  Port  Arthur. 

Impulse  passed  with  understanding.  He  swung 
about,  and  stood  to  attention,  imagining  the 
warder's  command.  He  walked  then,  as  in  the 
ranks  of  a  gang  from  the  Port  Arthur  quarries, 
down  the  hill.  He  went  through  the  darkness 
toward  the  taverns. 

Having  no  knowledge  of  his  actions — reason. 


CHAPTER    XL 

THE    CODE 

THREE  o'clock  on  Tuesday  afternoon.    Mr. 
Lade's  office  in    the    Stone    Buildings — a 
mellow  room  befitting  Mr.  Lade  :    mellow 
glow  and  gleam  of  fire  on  cedar  desk,  on  brass  of 
fender,  of  nail  heads  in  green  baize-covered  door, 
on  safe,  on  the  bindings  of  law  calf,  on  the  glass 
of  choice  prints,  and  on  Mr.  Lade,  sitting  at  his 
desk,  facing  Holtham,  and  on  his  spectacles  and 
on  the  seal  ring  mellow  on  his  fine,  white  hand. 

He  thought,  eyeing  Holtham,  unshaven,  unkempt 
with  his  linen  crumpled  and  his  cravat  disordered — 
as  he  had  thought  from  the  emancipist's  first  inter- 
view with  him — of  the  incongruity  of  such  a 
client  with  his  office,  with  his  firm,  its  dignity, 
and  its  associations.  He  had  understood  the 
arrogance  and  extravagance  of  his  client  new  from 
prison  and  new  to  fortune,  his  manner  of  speech 
and  dress;  he  had  been  tolerant  of,  even  sympa- 
thetic with,  him ;  the  fellow,  self-conscious,  sen- 
sible of  his  disgrace  and  the  brand  of  prison  on 
him,  had  sought  protection  in  his  very  assertiveness, 
just  as  the  wounded  spirit,  the  mental  unrest,  and 
the  moods  of  black  depression,  had  demanded 
and  incited  the  fits  of  drunkenness. 

He  had  not  known  Holtham — now  tolerably 
sober — in  this  mood  of  truculence,  or  with  this 
look  of  ruin,  degradation,  upon  him,  or  even  this 
slovenliness  of  dress  on  him.  He  conjectured 
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coldly  the  possibility  of  error  in  his  original  judg- 
ment of  a  fineness  of  quality  in  the  man,  not  wholly 
lost  or  destroyed  by  the  chain-gang  and  the  prison, 
and  he  estimated  the  effect  on  his  own  mind,  and 
his  attitude  toward  Holtham,  from  his  sense  of 
repulsion,  since  the  revelation  of  his  life,  and  the 
gross  and  unpardonable  hurt  to  Hester. 

Lade  grew  impatient  of  Holtham' s  silence ; 
the  dully  brooding  face,  the  downcast  eyes  ;  he 
tapped  the  desk,  and  said  with  irritation,  "You've 
surely  had  time,  Holtham,  to  make  up  your  mind, 
and  give  me  an  answer." 

Holtham  said,  scowling  at  him,  "Easier  for  you 
to  ask  the  question,  Mr.  Lade,  than  for  me  to 
answer  it." 

"My  friend,"  Lade  said,  leaning  forward,  and 
pointing  with  his  pen,  "against  my  judgment  I 
consented  to  act  for  you  and  induce  Mrs.  Holtham 
to  grant  you  an  interview  here  this  afternoon. 
It's  three  now,  and  she'll  be  here  any  moment. 
Now,  I've  so  high  a  regard  for  this  lady,  with  all 
her  courage  and  her  devotion  to  you,  though  to 
no  purpose,  but  only  to  her  humiliation  and  neg- 
lect— brutal  treatment,  even — that,  frankly,  just 
as  I  approved,  nay,  urged,  her  leaving  your  house 
for  Mrs.  Carrick's,  I  tell  you  that  her  interests, 
well-being,  security  and  protection  from  you,  are 
my  first  consideration.  Not  your  wishes,  my  man." 

Holtham' s  face  had  darkened ;  he  had  seemed 
on  the  verge  of  furious  outburst.  Lade  was 
conscious  of  the  struggle  in  him  for  self-control, 
and  of  his  mastery  of  himself :  from  his  muttered 
words,  "I'd  have  this  so,  Mr.  Lade.  I'd  have  you 
study  her  and  her  interests  only." 

Lade  said  deliberately,  "In  that  case,  Holtham, 
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Yd  advise  her  not  to  return  to  you,  not  to  think 
of  leaving  the  security  of  her  Mother's  house,  for 
such  a  man  as  you  have  proved  yourself  of  late." 

"That  blow,"  Holtham  mumbled,  head  hanging 
and  face  suffused.  "Lade,  Lade,  believe  me  or 
no,  as  you  like,  I'd  not  have  dreamed  possible 
any  hurt  from  me  to  her — brutality — that's  your 
word." 

"The  right  word,  Holtham." 

"Yes,  the  right  word  :  brutality  to  her." 

"And  the  insult  to  her,"  Lade  said,  "the  insult 
of  such  associations  as  you  have  formed  of  late, 
the  nature  of  your  life." 

He  muttered,  with  sick,  sardonic  laughter.  "Of 
late.  I've  formed.  I've  formed!  What  chance 
had  I  of  picking  my  associates,  companions,  when 
I  found  'em  first  ?  Fellow  lags." 

"Holtham,"  Lade  said,  "but  that  I  have,  or  fancy 
that  I  have,  an  accurate  estimate  of  you,  I'd  tell 
you  that  your  defence  was  pitiful  and  whining. 
Contemptible !  I  say  still  that  your  choice  of  asso- 
ciates lies  with  yourself,  or  would  lie  with  your- 
self, but  for  your  drunkenness.  Would  you  in 
your  sober  senses  choose  to  frequent  such 
company  ?" 

"Would  any  man  ?" 

"No.  And  that  very  point  again  impels  me  to 
demand  an  answer  to  my  question.  Your  ability 
to  keep  your  promise,  to  abstain  from  drink,  as 
from  bad  company  and  evil  living,  if  Mrs.  Holtham, 
even  now,  consent  to  forgive  you,  and  return  with 
the  child  to  you." 

"You  think  there's  a  hope,  Mr.  Lade  ?"  he 
muttered ;  Lade  retorted,  "Answer  my  question, 
man." 
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He  answered  deliberately,  not  looking  at  Lade, 
"I  could  tell  her  *yes'>  and  could  make  her  believe 
me,  and  give  me  another  chance  .  .  .  another 
chance.  I  could  promise,  and  wish  to  keep  my 
promise.  But  .  .  .  but  there  would  be  danger 
always  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past  months  with 
my  wife,  my  loved  and  honoured  wife.  So  I  tell 
you,  Lade,  I  cannot  give  this  promise  honestly 
and  honourably.  The  code  we  spoke  of,  all  that 
while  ago — you  remember — before  she  came  back 
to  me  ?  The  code  1" 

Lade  regarded  him  with  searching,  not  unkindly, 
eyes.  "Not  a  satisfactory  answer,  Holtham,  I 
fear." 

"No,  but  the  truth."  His  voice  from  its  mutter- 
ing and  mumbling  rolling  up  and  resonant :  "The 
truth,  Lade.  I  could  promise,  but  I  fear — no,  I 
know — the  past  would  be  again  :  all  she's  been 
through  would  be  again,  when  the  terror  .  .  .  oh, 
call  it  what  you  like  .  .  .  the  shadow — the  mad- 
ness, that's  the  name — the  horror  that  came  on  me 
in  the  Penitentiary,  something  stronger  than  myself, 
worse  than  myself,  when  it  rolled  back  on  me. 
Then  I'd  drink,  Lade.  Then  I'd  be,  what  I  have 
been,  toward  life  and  toward  her.  I  would  be, 
Lade!" 

"Haven't  you  any  strength  of  will  or  manhood 
left,  Holtham  ?" 

"Left !    No.    Not  always.    No." 

"Do  you  think  Mrs.  Holtham  likely  to  return 
to  you  with  such  a  prospect  ?" 

"She'll  return,  Lade.  I  know  her ;  she'll 
return." 

"You've  more  confidence  in  her,  Holtham, 
than  in  yourself." 
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"I  know  her,  Lade.  All  that  she  is.  I  know 
myself — all  that  I  would  be  and  am  not." 

"My  advice  to  Mrs.  Holtham,"  Lade  said  with 
hard  direct  look  and  incisive  tone,  "is  not  to  return 
to  you,  Holtham." 

He  said,  with  sombre,  jeering  triumph  on  him, 
"I  can  defy  you,  Lade.  I  can  defy  her  Mother  and 
her  sister  :  oh,  I  can,  if  I  will  1" 

"You're  not  taking  into  account  the  natural 
resentment  Mrs.  Holtham  feels  of  your  treatment 
of  her,  and  your  associations.  Saturday  night's 
affair,  and  that  brutality  of  Sunday." 

"All  that  I'm  taking  count  of,  Lade,"  he  said, 
the  note  of  triumph  dying,  "but  I  don't  say  that 
I'm  going  to  persuade  her,  or  let  her,  come  back 
to  me.  Is  that  she  now  ?" — glancing  at  the  door 
at  the  sound  of  tapping. 

"Yes,  I  think  so.  Yes,  come  in,"  Lade  said, 
and  to  the  clerk  appearing  announcing,  "Mrs. 
Holtham  to  see  you,  sir,"  he  directed,  "Show  Mrs. 
Holtham  in  at  once." 

Hester,  cloaked  and  veiled,  her  head  high, 
appeared  in  the  doorway ;  Lade  stepped  forward 
with  bow  and  word  of  greeting,  and  led  her  to 
the  desk.  Holtham  lurched  to  his  feet,  and  moved 
to  the  hearth. 

Hester,  standing  by  Lade,  not  noticing  the 
proffered  chair  by  the  desk,  stood  silent,  looking 
at  Holtham.  She  stepped  toward  him,  then,  offer- 
ing her  hand,  and  raised  her  veil,  as  though  expect- 
ing, and  prepared,  to  receive  his  kiss.  The  bruise 
showed  darkly  on  her  white  cheek ;  Holtham 
had  turned  toward  her ;  dull  colour  showed  in 
his  livid  face,  as  with  instant  realization  of  the 
cruel  mark  of  his  blow.  He  drew  back  from  her ; 
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he  did  not  speak,  or  touch  her  hand,  or  offer  to 
kiss  her.  She  seemed  to  stifle  a  sob  ;  she  obeyed 
Lade's  swift  invitation,  "Take  this  chair,  please, 
Mrs.  Holtham — "  and  she  sat  down,  letting  her 
veil  fall. 

Lade  returned  to  his  seat  at  the  desk ;  looking 
with  an  air  of  inquiry  at  Holtham,  and  at  his  gloomy 
silence,  "You  wish  me  to  put  to  Mrs.  Holtham 
your  reason  for  asking  this  interview,  and  your 
hope  for  her  forgiveness,  and  reconciliation  with 
you,  and  return  to  you  ?" 

Holtham  did  not  answer ;  he  turned  his  back, 
and  stood,  with  bent  head,  staring  at  the  fire. 
Lade  cleared  his  throat ;  Hester  said  swiftly  and 
tremulously,  "Wait,  please,  Mr.  Lade.  Let  me 
speak  to  my  husband,  and  to  you." 

"Why,  surely,  Mrs.  Holtham,"  Lade  assented 
uneasily ;  she  said,  her  voice  now  clear,  now 
trembling,  but  always  gentle,  "On  Sunday  when 
.  .  .  when  I  left  my  husband's  house,  I  intended, 
I  thought,  never  to  return.  I  thought  his  conduct 
beyond  forgiveness.  I  was  so  bitter,  so  angry, 
so  much  ashamed.  But  .  .  .  but  thinking, 
remembering  my  own  faults  long  ago,  and  under- 
standing, and  pitying,  I  put  out  of  my  mind  any 
thought  of  punishing  my  husband  by  leaving 
him  and  not  going  back  to  him,  but  letting  him 
lead  his  own  life  as  he  would.  So  ...  so  if 
my  husband  wishes — if  you  wish,  John,  I  am 
prepared  to  return  to  you,  and  share  life 
with  you  and  try  humbly  again  to  make  you 
happy." 

"On  a  definite  promise  of  reform,"  Lade  inter- 
vened. "A  definite  promise  that  Holtham  here 
abstains  from  drink  and  bad  company." 
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"In  the  hope,"  she  said  simply,  "in  the  belief 
that  he  will  abstain." 

"Asking  no  promise,  my  dear  ?" 

"No.  Asking  no  promise,  Mr.  Lade,  but  only 
hoping  .  .  .  hoping." 

Lade,  eyeing  the  huge  figure  by  the  hearth,  the 
stooping  shoulders  and  the  bowed  head,  had  the 
swift  thought,  the  surmise :  how  should  the  man 
answer  ?  How  far  selfishness,  passion  for  Hester, 
would  contend  with,  and  prevail  over  the  marred 
spirit :  how  his  dull  certainty,  his  fatalistic  sense 
direct  him  :  how  the  finer  quality — adhesion  to 
the  code — determine  him  ? 

He  felt  no  wonder,  on  seeing  Holtham  swing 
about,  and  snatch  up  hat  and  cane,  and  stumble 
to  the  door,  not  looking  at  Hester ;  or,  when  he 
turned  about,  to  hear  him  mutter  thickly,  dully, 
fiercely,  "I  don't  ask  ...  I  don't  want  you  to 
come  back  to  me.  What's  been  would  be  again, 
and  again.  I  know  it,  and  you  know  it,  Hester. 
You've  had  cause  to  know.  It's  ended  :  trying, 
struggling,  it's  all  ended.  So's  our  life  together ; 
so's  our  hope  ended.  No  use  my  pretending,  no 
use  at  all.  I'd  drink  again — oh,  I  would.  I'd 
disgrace  you,  shame  you  again.  I  might  ...  I 
might,  in  drink,  though  never  in  my  right  senses, 
strike  you  again.  You  lead  your  own  life,  Hester ; 
I'll  lead  mine,  not  here ;  not  here ;  I'm  going 
where  I  want  to  over  the  world :  I  am ! 
No  one'll  stay  me,  keep  me  now!  That's  all 
I  have  to  say,  nothing  else.  You've  got  my 
instructions,  Lade.  If  my  wife  wants  more  money 
for  herself  and  for  the  child,  let  her  have  it,  at 
once." 

Hester,  half-rising  from  her  chair,  stretched  out 
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her  hands  as  in  appeal,  "John,  don't  go  1    Don't 
go  like  this.    Wait  1" 

He  turned,  thrust  the  door  open,  and  strode  out. 
Lade  had  the  swift  thought — the  Code  !  The  finer 
qualities  not  wholly  lost :  the  spirit  triumphing  : 
only  the  body  vanquished,  broken. 


CHAPTER    XLI 

THE    TRIUMPH    OF    THE    BELLS 

THE  room  was  long  and  low.    It  was  lit  by 
iron  lamps  suspended  by  chains  from  the 
rafters.    With  the  stamp  and  thud  and  shuffle 
of  the  dancing  feet,  the  plunge  and  reel  and  wheel 
of  bodies,  the  lamplight  wheeled  and  reeled,  and 
the  livid  lights  and  the  black  shadows  were  flung 
and  flashed,  wheeling  and  reeling,  and  spinning, 
against  the  walls.    Tobacco  smoke  on  the  heated 
and  reeking  air  was  of  a  spectral  greyness. 

It  seemed  a  danse  macabre  to  Holtham,  seated  in 
a  wooden  chair  by  the  hearth,  with  a  deal  table 
before  him,  wet  glasses,  and  a  bottle  overturned. 
He  sat,  his  body  sagging,  and  his  eyes  blinking 
at  the  wheeling,  spinning  lights  and  shadows,  and 
the  whirling,  spinning  dancers — waterside  rats, 
seamen  from  whalers  and  merchantmen,  drunken 
diggers  from  the  Goldfields,  and  girls — at  the  blur 
of  faces,  the  glitter  and  flash  of  tawdry  ornaments, 
the  garish  colours  of  dress,  scarlet  and  orange  of 
bandannas,  blue  of  seamen's  rig ;  and  grey  and 
brown  and  black,  and  white,  striped  and  spotted. 
From  the  whirl  and  swirl  of  the  dancers  and  the 
lights  and  the  clouding  grey  smoke,  and  the  reeling 
of  Holtham's  senses  and  impressions,  the  faces — 
gay,  laughing  faces,  fair  faces,  leering  faces,  sun- 
burnt, bearded  faces — appeared  livid  and  smeared 
distortions.  The  mad  tinkle  and  rattle  of  the 

piano,  against  the  wall  to  his  left,  beaten  by  an  old 
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man's  bony  fingers,  and  the  weird  scrape  and  screech 
of  a  fiddle  seemed  to  jar  and  shriek  in  discord  with 
discordant  voices  and  discordant  laughter. 

By  the  greybeard  at  the  piano,  and  the  young 
seaman  playing  the  fiddle,  a  woman  sat  in  a  crazy 
chair ;  she  was  old  and  lean  and  colourless,  and 
clothed  in  weedy  black,  with  a  black  bonnet  over 
wispish  hair,  and  a  lean,  black  noose  of  ribbons 
at  her  throat.  Motionless  and  inscrutable  she  sat, 
her  eyes  intent  on  the  dancers,  the  whirl  and  swirl 
of  dancers  ;  she  was  bone-white  of  features,  and 
bone-white  of  hands,  resting  on  the  chair-arms, 
Holtham  had  a  fantastic  thought  of  Death — a 
Dance  of  Death — to  the  screech  of  the  fiddle,  the 
rattle  and  thud  of  a  ghostly  drum,  and  a  lamentable 
chant  to  a  wailing  wind. 

Begg,  gliding  like  a  grey  rat  by  the  wall, 
approached  Holtham  from  the  taproom,  with  a 
bottle  in  his  hand,  and  slid  into  the  chair  facing 
him.  He  drew  the  cork,  filled  the  glasses,  pushed 
Holtham's  glass  towards  him,  and  urged  him : 
"Hey  1  swallow  that.  It'll  put  life  into  you.  It'll 
warm  you.  You're  like  the  Stone  Head  at  the 
Tench,  you  are,  to-night,  about  as  live  an'  livin'." 

Holtham  took  the  glass,  but  did  not  drink, 
staring  with  burning  eyes — steel-blue  from  their 
red  lids ;  mad  eyes  beneath  black,  scowling  brows, 
dreadfully  illumining  his  livid  face ;  he  had  not 
shaved  for  days,  and  the  stubble  of  his  beard  was 
grey-streaked. 

Begg  ceased  his  reedy  laughter,  as  if  warned  by 
Holtham's  aspect.  He  drew  back  his  chair,  and 
huddled  in  it,  sipping  from  his  glass.  Holtham 
sat  motionless  still  and  staring.  Begg  ventured 
presently,  "Hey  ;  they  was  mites  of  yours  and  mine 
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in  the  tap,  they  was.  Ratty  Hay  and  Marty  Boyle ; 
you  ain't  forgot  'em,  have  you  ?  Of  course  you 
ain't.  You  don't  forgit  your  mites,  you  don't. 
A  man  don't  forgit  'is  mites,  when  he's  outo'  the 
Tench,  if  he's  a  gent  o'  the  likes  o'  you.  Nor 
them  neither.  Bin  to  the  Diggin's,  they  have,  an' 
flush  they  are.  Drink  for  all  hands,  and  drink 
an'  more  drink  for  me,  as  was  with  'em  once. 
Not  proud  they're  not,  no.  Comin'  in,  they'll  be, 
to  hail  you,  and  talk  about  old  times,  they'll  be. 
Where  you  goin'  ?" 

Holtham  had  let  the  glass  slip  to  the  floor,  and 
was  lurching  to  his  feet,  and  pushing  aside  the 
table. 

Hastily  Begg  retrieved  the  fallen  bottle  :  "Not 
goin'  away,  are  you  ?  Not  this  time  o'  night  ? 
Night  like  this.  Jubilatin'  !  Not  .  .  .  Hey, 
come  back.  Hey  1" 

Not  heeding,  and  not  seeing,  Holtham  pushed 
his  way  through  the  crowd  of  dancers,  amid  pro- 
tests, oaths  and  shrill  screams,  blows  ;  past  colliding 
and  collapsing  dancers,  to  whom  he  paid  no  heed 
still ;  stalking  grimly  forward  to  the  door,  to  a 
riot  of  voices,  to  the  rattle  of  the  piano,  and  the 
screech  of  the  fiddle ;  and  to  clamour  and  laughter 
raucous  and  shrill,  from  bar  and  taproom  to  his 
left,  and  through  the  open,  lamp-lit  doorway  he 
strode  from  the  tavern,  without  knowledge,  thought 
or  purpose. 

Down  the  reeking,  running,  cobbled  way, 
between  huddled  houses,  to  the  yellow  blur  of 
windows,  to  the  chill  dropping  of  a  passing  shower, 
and  to  the  crying  of  a  south-west  wind,  he  made 
his  way,  walking  swiftly,  not  reeling,  not  faltering, 
and  yet  not  seeing,  and  still  not  capable  of  thought 
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or  aim,  to  go  to  his  deserted  home,  or  in  new 
tavern  of  the  waterside  to  find  companions,  and 
oblivion  still. 

Oblivion ! 

Of  his  environment,  the  city  and  its  folk,  the 
sordid  celebrants  of  triumph,  in  wretched  tavern, 
hovel,  slum,  from  which  he  swiftly  passed,  or 
joyous,  honest  celebration  in  crowded  streets 
toward  the  city's  heart.  Of  cheering,  singing,  of 
the  music  of  a  band  ;  of  high,  illumined  windows, 
of  rich  transparencies,  and  quaint,  in  the  shop 
windows  and  against  the  glow  of  lamps  or  many 
candles  ;  of  sounds  of  worship — praise — voices 
uplifted  in  psalm  and  hymn,  and  the  high  pealing 
of  the  organ  from  church  or  chapel ;  of  torch- 
lights and  processions ;  of  orators  from  balconies 
and  windows  to  cheering  crowds,  declaring  triumph, 
freedom,  and  an  end  to  transportation,  its  shame, 
and  its  wrong  to  humanity.  Of  rockets  soaring 
against  the  clouded  dark.  Of  glow  of  set-piece 
fireworks  through  the  gloom.  Of  carriages  with 
prosperous  folk,  high-hatted  gentlemen  and  ladies 
rich  of  dress.  Of  the  wind  sounding  through  the 
streets,  and  banging  shutters,  and  beating,  swing- 
ing tavern  signs,  and  blowing  out,  above  the  glow 
of  windows  and  shop-fronts,  the  flags — the  red 
and  white  and  blue.  Of  all  the  folk  of  Hobarton 
acclaiming  justice,  freedom,  and  achievement,  as 
they  had  acclaimed  through  this  great  day.  Of  all 
who  shrank  from  his  fierce  onrush  and  struggle 
through  the  streets,  and  of  all  who  opposed  him, 
and  all  who  protested  and  resisted,  with  oath  and 
blow.  Of  all  alike — oblivion  I 

Yet  through  oblivion  struck  the  glory  of  the 
bells. 
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In  beauty  and  in  sweetness  the  joyous  bells  of 
Trinity  had  ushered  in  the  day  :  for  the  celebration 
of  the  abolition  of  transportation  and  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Colony. 
Sounding  to  the  praise  of  the  Lord,  the  work  of 
the  Lord,  they  had  seemed  inspired  with  a  glory 
and  a  triumph  above  earthly :  all  through  their 
pealing  of  the  morning  and  the  afternoon  they 
had  sounded  so ;  they  had  dominated  human 
triumph  and  joy  of  victory,  as  with  the  triumph 
and  the  joy  of  Heaven. 

Now  through  the  glow  of  the  illumined  city 
against  the  clouded  dark  ;  now  through  the  crying 
winds — high  in  their  belfry  of  golden  stone  above 
Hobarton,  the  voices  of  the  bells  glorified  God, 
the  silver-sounding  bells,  the  golden-sounding 
bells  ;  having  in  them  all  music  and  all  praise; 
having  in  them  all  majesty  and  all  dominion.  And 
the  sounding  of  the  bells  was  comfort,  and  the 
sounding  of  the  bells  was  healing,  and  the  sounding 
of  the  bells  summoned  to  worship  and  to  prayer. 
And  the  voice  of  the  bells  rang  as  the  voice  of 
prophets,  priests,  and  seers,  uplifted  to  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  : 

"Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people  1  saith  your  God  1" 

"And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed,  and  all 
flesh  shall  see  it,  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken.  " 

"Awake,  awake  :  put  on  the  strength,  O  Zion  :  put  on 
the  beautiful  garments. 

Shake  thyself  from  the  dust :  arise  and  sit  down,  O 
Jerusalem:  loose  thyself  from  the  bands  of  thy  neck,  O 
captive  daughter  of  Jerusalem  1" 

"Break  forth  into  joy,  sing  together,  ye  waste  places  : 
for  the  Lord  hath  comforted  His  people — He  hath  redeemed." 
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And  through  the  day  the  worshippers  of  Holy 
Trinity  had  offered  thanks  to  Heaven,  for  a  wrong 
ended  and  a  land  redeemed.  Pealing  organ  and 
voices  uplifted  had  shared  in  psalm  and  hymn  with 
a  splendour  of  sound,  in  tribute  and  in  praise. 
With  the  fall  of  darkness,  above  the  crying  winds, 
above  the  clamorous  city,  the  bells,  the  voices 
or  the  bells,  had  risen,  to  the  climax  of  their  triumph. 
The  spirit  of  the  Lord  seemed  on  the  bells  ;  the 
spirit  of  the  House  of  God  upon  the  bells — always 
through  harmony  of  tones,  deep  tones,  tones  sweet 
as  silver ;  always  through  triumph,  was  borne  a 
beauty  beyond  earthly  :  voices  seemed  ever  on 
the  bells  : 

"Comfort  ye:  comfort  ye  my  people,  saith  your  God  !" 

From  glare  and  flare  of  lights,  from  clamorous, 
cheering  crowds,  from  sounds  of  singing,  laughter  ; 
from  shuffle  of  feet — tramp,  tramp  of  feet — 
Holtham  made  his  way,  going  swiftly,  and  but 
for  the  bells,  the  sounding  of  the  bells,  oblivious 
of  all  sound,  as  of  all  sights  still :  though  with  the 
blowing  of  the  cold  wind  on  his  bare  head,  and 
with  the  beating  of  the  rain,  his  mind  was  capable 
of  imagination,  and  of  memory  :  scenes  of  terror, 
as  of  beauty,  in  his  life,  agony  of  body  and  spirit, 
as  of  happiness  or  consolation,  with  Hester ;  yet 
these  imaginings,  these  memories,  these  fantasies, 
passing  with  disorder,  crowding  in  confusion, 
through  his  mind,  as  these  rejoicing  crowds  were 
passing  through  the  streets. 

He  was  not  capable  yet  of  grasp,  of  realization, 
of  himself,  his  actions  and  environment,  or  of 
his  purpose  in  responding  to  the  summons  of  the 
bells,  but  capable  only  of  response,  without  reason, 
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glimmer  of  thought,  of  cause,  or  motive.  Stir- 
rings of  the  mind  from  lethargy,  paralysis  of  the 
mind  through  drink,  while  the  body,  like  a  mad- 
man's, was  capable  of  strength  and  action — were 
manifested  only  as  visions  of  the  night  to  dreamer, 
or  as  visions  of  the  opium-eater — in  his  wild  pas- 
sage from  the  city — through  crowded  Elizabeth 
Street,  and  to  left,  up  the  hill,  and  across  untended, 
gorse-grown  stony  ground ;  by  monuments,  by 
iron  rails,  by  vaults,  by  crosses,  by  broken  columns, 
and  by  mounds,  past  cypress  sighing  to  the  wind, 
in  pauses  of  the  bells — up  to  the  church  itself,  on 
its  high  hill. 

He  had  no  definite  thought  still  of  the  reality 
of  the  church,  and  its  significance,  and  of  its 
stately  beauty  to  the  pallor  of  the  night,  when 
the  racing  clouds  allowed  faint  luminence  from 
the  heavens  ;  or  when  in  flight  of  rockets,  in  a  rush 
of  light  and  burst  of  stars  and  sparks,  the  heavens 
were  illumined,  and  the  church  in  its  high  glory 
was  momentarily  visible — like  the  mere  shadow  of 
its  beauty  in  the  sunlight.  Only  he  was  conscious 
now  of  the  bells  ;  to  him  the  challenge  and  the 
mockery  of  the  bells. 

Services  had  ended  with  the  day.  The  body 
of  the  church  was  dark,  yet  the  main  door  was  open; 
light  of  an  oil  lamp  struck  through  the  carved 
stone  portal.  An  instant  he  halted  in  the  doorway, 
as  hesitant,  as  striving  for  thought,  for  memory,  of 
the  stairs  and  the  ladder  to  the  belfry,  as  he  had 
guessed  or  imagined  the  ascent,  in  church-attendance 
with  Hester. 

From  the  suggestion  of  his  stirring  mind,  con- 
flict of  reason  with  intoxication  :  madness  :  he 
imagined  Hester  as  a  white  vision,  passing  with 
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bowed  head,  and  entering  the  church,  and  moment- 
arily he  was  impelled  to  follow  this  vision  vanishing 
in  darkness.  He  swung  to  right  then,  thrust  open 
the  door,  and  to  the  pallor  of  a  lantern,  but  need- 
ing no  light  for  guidance,  for  definition  of  stair 
or  ladder,  he  ascended.  He  was  not  seen  and 
challenged,  owing  to  dim  light,  and  to  the  tension 
of  the  ringers,  remoteness  of  their  thoughts  from 
any  visitant,  and  concentration  on  the  ringing  of 
the  bells,  and  his  swiftness  in  passing  by  them, 
and  in  climbing  to  the  belfry  itself. 

There,  in  the  dimness,  he  halted,  leaning  against 
stone,  and  having  now  in  truth  a  definite  sense  of 
monstrous  form  and  sound  and  movement :  of 
monstrous  roll  and  sweep  even  as  of  waves  definite 
to  pallor  of  the  night ;  of  monstrous  sweep  and 
swing  and  elevation,  and  of  monstrous  sound.  So 
nigh  was  he  to  the  rolling,  pealing  bells  ;  such  was 
the  cold  disturbance  of  the  air,  such  the  vibration, 
such  the  flood  and  volume  of  their  sound,  that 
through  shock  of  hearing,  shock  of  feeling,  and 
shock  of  this  bitter  cold,  in  truth  his  mind  was 
quickened.  He  had  a  brief  understanding  of  his 
presence  in  the  belfry,  and  a  dull  wonder,  and  a 
fancy  of  a  dream  from  which  he  would  awaken. 
Recoiling  from  the  swinging  of  the  bells,  he  reeled 
back  to  the  deep  embrasure,  and  against  its  louvre 
window  he  was  supported.  The  cold  wind  crying 
through  the  belfry,  and  a  pale  gleam  of  light 
showing,  he  saw  the  bells,  the  swaying,  rhythmic 
bells,  the  shadowy  movement  of  the  bells,  and  the 
ladder  rising  high  against  the  wall,  to  the  door 
left  open  by  careless  visitors  to  the  belfry,  and  to 
the  leaded  roof  within  the  parapet,  and  the  high 
pointing  pinnacles. 
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Yet  with  the  fading  of  the  light,  as  the  cloud 
blackened  the  heavens,  and  the  dropping  of  the 
dark,  this  brief  gleam  of  reason — or  this  crazed  won- 
der—died, and  the  wild  purpose,  risen  from  the 
depths  of  mind  and  his  despair,  from  hatred  of  the 
bells,  the  symbol  to  him  of  the  hateful  years,  tor- 
mented years,  the  chain-gang,  the  labour  in  the 
quarries  of  the  golden  stone — purpose  to  see  the 
bells,  to  cry  defiance  to  the  bells,  blasphemy  to 
the  bells,  in  the  high  house — came  back  to  him ; 
yet  this  was  momentary,  even  as  the  passing  of 
the  sea-wind  through  the  tower.  The  fantasies, 
the  memories,  the  visions,  rolled  upon  him,  and 
with  destruction  of  realities — himself,  his  presence 
in  the  belfry,  the  rhythmic  sweep  and  sounding 
of  the  bells,  sense  of  time  was  lost,  and  in  the 
chaos  of  his  mind  the  present  rolled  into  the  past, 
but  from  his  nearness  to  the  bells,  and  from  the 
volume  of  their  sound,  no  meaner  sounds — of 
pick-axes,  hammers,  chisels,  and  hand-carts,  such 
as  he  had  conjured  to  him  at  his  own  house,  on 
the  night  of  Hester's  visit  to  him — were  possible, 
to  summon  up  for  him  the  chain-gang  at  the  quarries. 

Rather,  by  this  boom  and  roll  of  sound,  his 
ears  were  deafened,  and  all  sound  lost  to  him.  He 
seemed  in  this  blackness,  huddling  against  the 
window,  touching  with  groping  fingers  the  chiselled 
stone,  to  be  in  the  impenetrable  darkness  and  the 
unending  silence  of  the  solitary  cell.  He  was 
assured  of  his  punishment  and  his  torment,  and 
the  tragic  irony  that  in  this  silence,  through  this 
darkness,  no  malediction  that  he  might  utter  could 
sound  to  Heaven  or  men.  He  could  not  recall 
the  duration  of  his  sentence  to  the  cell,  or  the 
cause  of  this  supreme  punishment ;  out  of  chaotic 
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and  fantastic  imaginings,  he  seemed  to  strive  for 
memory,  memory,  and  failing  for  the  while,  he 
uttered  a  cry  of  anguish :  how  long  had  he  been 
in  the  solitary  cell  and  why  ? 

The  horror  of  the  punishment  had  prevailed 
over  his  will :  not  to  yield,  not  to  allow,  through 
silence,  and  through  darkness,  his  reason  to  be 
thrown  down,  despite  the  solitary  cell,  the  madden- 
ing, solitary  cell,  not  to  yield. 

Struggling  for  memory  still,  believing  himself 
yet  in  the  Prison,  his  disordered  mind  loosed  the 
inevitable  memories  of  Port  Arthur  :  scenes  .  .  . 
scenes  .  .  .  cells  .  .  .  the  quarries  on  the  hill ; 
the  parade-ground,  the  yellow  stone,  and  the  black 
iron  bars  of  Penitentiary  and  Model  Prison ;  a 
blur  of  forms,  countless  forms,  now  tramping, 
tramping,  in  marching  order,  and  now  motion- 
less ;  a  blur  of  grey,  blue,  black  and  canary-yellow, 
and  the  dragging  of  iron.  Scarlet  and  the  blue 
glitter  of  sunlight  on  steel.  The  church,  the 
hospital,  the  Commandant's  house,  the  stone 
steps,  the  powder  magazine,  the  wharfs,  the  Isle 
of  the  Dead,  the  buildings  of  Point  Puer  across 
still  waters.  Triangles  :  shoulders  straining,  quiver- 
ing, quivering ;  lash  flying  through  the  air. 
Tramping,  tramping,  tramping  ;  the  ordered  tramp- 
ing. The  sullen  faces,  innumerable  faces.  Riot, 
mutiny,  all  order  lost,  in  a  wild  whirl  of  forms 
and  faces  surging  all  about  him.  Hands  tossing, 
hands  clutching,  dragging  him  down,  as  they  had 
dragged — the  System  had  dragged — him  down. 

Unutterable  horror  was  upon  him.  He  had  a 
sense  of  flight,  of  evasion  and  escape,  of  gripping 
the  ladder,  of  climbing  up  from  this  pit  of  dark- 
ness, this  haunted  pit  of  darkness,  of  a  terror  of 
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great  sound ;  and,  as  he  climbed  swiftly  toward 
the  white  glimmer  of  light,  of  the  faces,  forms 
rolling  up  at  him,  hateful  and  vengeful,  and  of 
the  hands  plucking,  clawing — and  of  his  passing 
above  them,  and  of  his  being  in  a  high  place — as 
on  Signal  Hill. 

But  of  a  low  wall  all  around  him,  and  of  thin, 
pointed  towers  of  stone.  Of  the  wild  crying  of 
the  winds,  and  of  the  quivering  and  vibration, 
and  the  sounding  of  great  bells  below  him,  with 
a  swift  rush  of  realization,  as  of  a  sleeper  waking 
from  nightmarish  horror. 

From  the  belfry  of  Trinity,  John  Holtham,  with 
wild  eyes,  looked  out  upon  the  glow  and  glitter 
of  the  city,  the  rockets  soaring,  striking  across  the 
clouds,  and  illumining  the  heavens  ;  of  the  white- 
capped  Mountain ;  and  from  high  masts  of  ships 
in  harbour  the  burning  of  red  lanterns,  and  white, 
and  green.  He  heard  the  bells  high-sounding  over 
cheering,  tumult,  music.  He  heard  the  splendour 
of  the  triumph  of  the  bells — transportation  defeated ; 
the  System  ended  ;  the  death-blow  levelled  at  the 
very  prisons  of  Port  Arthur. 

He  had  a  thought  of  Hester,  and  the  little  girl 
lost  to  him ;  a  horror  of  himself,  and  yet  defiant 
sense  of  justification  for  himself;  he  had  aspired 
to  rise  out  of  the  very  pit :  no  man  as  he  might 
rise  .  .  .  might  rise 

The  System  ended  ;  the  bells  triumphant.  John 
Holtham,  creature  of  the  System,  stood  alone,  and 
thinking  himself  lost,  amid  a  glory  of  great  sound. 
He  had  no  thought,  no  understanding,  of  the 
triumph  of  his  soul  over  the  broken  body,  in  the 
rejection  of  Hester's  offered  sacrifice.  He  had  no 
understanding  of  the  spirit  of  the  bells. 


CHAPTER    XLII 

CHURCH 

SUNDAY  morning,  and  the  bells  of  Holy 
Trinity  attuned  to  the  beauty  of  the  Decem- 
ber sunlight  and  the  singing  of  the  breeze. 

Mrs.  Carrick's  girls — twenty  girls — tripping,  two- 
by  two,  to  church.  Miss  Corder  with  Miss  Julia. 
Mrs.  Carrick  with  Mrs.  Holtham.  Twenty  girls 
walking  sedately ;  flutter  of  flaxen  curls,  brown 
curls,  and  black  curls,  flutter  of  bonnet  strings 
and  ribbons  ;  decorous  billowing  of  muslin  skirts 
above  stiff-starched  petticoats  ;  decorous  display 
of  frilled  ankles  above  shining  shoes.  The  gover- 
ness neat  in  grey ;  Miss  Julia  exquisite  in  rose- 
striped  taffeta,  with  silken  shawl,  and  white  veil 
fluttering  before  rose-trimmed  bonnet,  little  white 
parasol  upraised  against  the  sunlight.  Mrs.  Carrick 
majestic  in  black  silk,  and  floating  Cashmere 
shawl.  Hester  in  black  silk  and  black  bonnet, 
with  fine  white  veil. 

Mrs.  Carrick,  then,  and  her  assistants  and  her 
pupils  approaching  Holy  Trinity  on  the  last  Sunday 
morning  of  the  school  year.  Trinity  bells  ringing 
joyously,  to  Miss  Julia,  bride-to-be  on  Wednesday, 
and  to  nineteen  young  daughters  of  gentlefolk 
to  be  released  from  Carrick  Castle  by  their  Mammas 
and  Papas  on  Tuesday.  Rosa  Anne  Holtham, 
tripping  modestly  beside  Helen  Millard,  at  the 
head  of  the  train  of  Mrs.  Carrick's  girls,  and  agree- 
ably conscious  of  the  fluttering  whiteness  of  her 
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new  muslin  frock,  the  starched  stiffness  of  petti- 
coats and  frills,  and  the  surpassing  beauty  of 
the  new  white  ribbons  on  her  Sunday  bonnet. 
Miss  Julia  dreaming  rather  of  orange  blossom, 
white  satin,  and  lace  veil,  than  of  Mr.  Henry 
Marley,  and  contrasting  the  sounding  of  Sabbath 
bells  with  wedding  bells. 

Mrs.  Carrick  expressing  dire  disapproval  of 
Helen  Millard's  mincing  manner,  and  urging  the 
desirability  of  a  companion  not  so  giddy  for  Rosa 
Anne  with  the  opening  of  the  next  school  year. 

Hester  in  calm  conjecture  of  her  husband — fled 
from  the  Colony — whether  he  be  alive  or  dead  ? 

And  responsive  to  the  silver  beauty  of  the 
bells  , 
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Biography  &  Memoirs 

Personal  Letters  of  King  Edward  VII 

Together  with  extracts  from  the  correspondence 

of  Queen  Alexandra,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  and 

General  Sir  Arthur  and  Lady  Paget. 

Edited  by 
Lieut.-Colonel  J.   P.   C.    SEWELL,   C.M.G.,    D.S.O. 

>-pHE  life  of  Queen  Victoria's  eldest  son,  during  the  period  in 
which  these  letters  were  written  (1878-1910),  may  be  divided, 
roughly,  into  two  parts.  The  first  when,  as  Edward,  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  centre  of  what  was  described  as  the  "Marlborough 
House  Set",  he  lived  for  the  most  part  under  the  searchlight  of 
an  inquisitive  and  generally  unjust  publicity  ;  and  the  second 
when,  as  King  Edward,  the  light  beat  upon  him  even  more  brightly, 
but  no  longer  to  reveal  him  to  the  critical  glare  of  the  later 
Victorian  eye. 

These  letters,  published  for  the  first  time,  reveal  King  Edward's 
real  genius  for  friendship,  combined  with  a  very  human  passion 
for  getting  his  own  way.  We  see  him  in  hours  of  joy  and  sorrow, 
as  he  appealed  to  those  who  knew  him  as  a  man  and  not  as  a 
public  institution.  This  volume,  satisfying  as  it  does  a  long-felt 
need,  is  of  the  first  importance.  Without  intrusion  upon  the 
privacy  of  King  Edward,  they  supply  an  intimate  picture  of  a 
widely  loved  and  popular  monarch  which  will  appeal  to  every 
type  of  reader. 

Illustrated.    Approximately,  105.  6d. 
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The  Life  of  General  Sir  Charles  Carmichael 
Monro,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.L,  G.C.M.G. 

GENERAL  SIR  GEORGE  BARROW,   G.C.B.,   K.C.M.G. 

With  a  Foreword  by  Field-Marshal  Lord  Plumer,  G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O. 

A  LTHOUGH  Sir  Charles  Monro  was  the  man  responsible  more 
•^•than  anyone  else  for  the  wonderful  skill  in  rifle -shooting  of 
the  British  Army  in  1914,  it  was  not  until  the  Great  War  that 
his  name  came  prominently  before  the  public.  It  was  in  August 
of  1914  that  he  took  the  2nd  Division  to  France,  commanded  the 
ist  Corps  in  succession  to  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  and,  upon  the 
formation  of  the  Third  Army,  was  appointed  its  Commander. 

In  1916  he  was  sent  by  Lord  Kitchener  to  report  on  the 
Gallipoli  situation.  He  advised  the  immediate  evacuation  of  the 
Peninsula  and  adhered  with  unflinching  firmness  to  his  recom- 
mendation. After  carrying  out  this  evacuation,  Sir  Charles 
returned  to  France  to  command  the  First  Army.  Towards  the 
end  of  1916  he  was  requested  by  the  Government  to  go  to 
India  as  Commander-in-Chief  in  order  to  put  life  into  the 
measures  for  the  development  of  India's  military  resources,  and 
it  was  here  that  he  performed  what  was  perhaps  his  greatest 
work.  Himself  a  distinguished  soldier,  Sir  George  Barrow  is 
particularly  qualified  to  write  this  notable  biography. 

Illustrated,  2is.  net. 


Twenty-Nine     Years— 

The  Reign  of  Alfonso  XIII  of  Spain 

From  Authentic  Sources 

MRS.   STEUART   ERSKINE 

>TpHE  dramatic  escape  of  King  Alfonso  from  his  native  country 
•*•  was  an  event  that  stirred  the  imagination  of  the  world.  It 
proved  that  the  age-old  romance  of  kingship  was  not  dead,  and 
that  the  kings  of  to-day  may  be  called  upon  to  face  hazards 
fundamentally  similar  to  those  which  confronted  their  sires 
generations  ago.  Thus  this  series  of  impressions  of  the  life  and 
reign  of  one  of  the  most  vital  characters  of  our  times  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  wide  interest.  The  author  has  an  inside  knowledge  of 
Spain  and  the  advantage  of  knowing  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
chasm  which  has  just  divided  Spaniards  into  two  distinct  groups. 

Illustrated,  125.  6d. 
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Footslogger 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
GRAHAM   SETON 

(Lieutenant -Colonel  G.  S.  Hutchison,  D.S.O.,  M.C.) 
Author  of  "The  'W  Plan",  etc. 

TTERE  is  a  thriller  from  real  life.  Although  Graham  Seton 
•"insists  that  he  proceeds  at  "footslogger"  pace,  he  hurries 
us  from  one  adventure  to  another.  We  meet,  in  these  fascinating 
pages,  kings,  smugglers,  soldiers,  priests,  strikers,  diplomatists, 
mayors,  farmers,  chefs,  artists,  film  stars,  drunkards, 
desert-chiefs,  authors,  scouts,  politicians,  buffoons,  go-getters, 
gardeners,  company -promoters.  We  travel  in  Egypt,  the  Sudan, 
India,  Ceylon,  Australia,  South  Africa,  Rhodesia.  We  fight  on 
the  Western  front,  conduct  a  plebiscite,  arrest  a  Polish  Putsch. 
We  are  immersed  in  diplomatic  intrigue ;  lead  a  victorious 
bayonet  charge  ;  stage  an  international  Fashion  Fair  ;  adventure 
in  Fleet  Street  and  in  America. 

The  author  has  figured  prominently  in  events  which  have 
made  history,  and  his  comments  are  arresting  and  often  pro- 
vocative. This,  then,  is  the  story  of  a  man  whose  life  has  been 
filled  with  varied  activities,  who  has  played  an  active  part  in 
many  affairs,  and  who  believes  in  his  race  and  has  confidence  in 
himself. 

Profusely  illustrated  from  the  author's  drawings 
and  sketches  and  from  unique  photographs 

1 8s.  net. 

A  special  edition  of  100  copies,  printed  on 
special  paper  and  signed  by  the  author,  of 
which  eighty  are  for  sale.  2  guineas. 

My  Magic  Life 

DAVID  DEVANT 

TTERE,  for  the  first  time,  David  Devant,  acknowledged  Master 
*-*-of  Magic,  tells  the  story  of  a  lifetime  devoted  to  the  Art 
of  Mystery.  Past  President  of  the  Magic  Circle,  that  exclusive 
Association  of  the  Wizards  of  the  World,  and  the  Magicians' 
Club,  David  Devant  has  an  international  reputation  as  a  past- 
master  of  the  Arts  of  Magic  and  scientific  illusion. 

He  has  probably  "deceived"  more  people  more  often  than 
any  other  man  alive  to-day,  and  in  this  book  he  makes  retribu- 
tion with  some  fascinating  glimpses  behind  the  curtain  of  some 
of  his  most  famous  illusions.  Illustrated,  125.  6d.  net. 
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My  Life 

GLADYS   COOPER 

TlTiss  COOPER,  in  private  life  Lady  Pearson,  is  a  shrewd  and 
^•'•^extraordinarily  able  woman.  By  sheer  ability  and  hard 
work  she  has  climbed  from  the  Gaiety  chorus  to  her  present 
position  as  the  foremost  dramatic  actress  on  the  London  stage. 

Her  reminiscences  are  anything  but  gushing,  tiresome,  and 
trivial.  She  writes  with  complete  frankness  about  every  side 
of  her  life,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  tell  many  good  stories  against 
herself. 

In  Miss  Cooper's  dressing-room  hangs  a  parchment  scroll 
bearing  the  signatures  of  hundreds  of  her  friends — they  include 
those  of  a  reigning  monarch,  a  Royal  Princess,  a  Prime  Minister, 
a  Bishop,  and  scores  of  celebrities.  Her  encounters  with  the 
great  and  distinguished  people  of  the  world  provide  entertain- 
ment of  outstanding  human  interest,  and  in  addition  to  the 
events  of  her  crowded  life  Miss  Cooper  discusses  secrets  of 
beauty  and  fashion  which  will  fascinate  every  woman. 

Illustrated,  125.  6d. 


A  Marriage  to  India 

FRIEDA    HAUSWIRTH    (MRS.    SARANGADHAR    DAS) 

WHEN  the  young  artist,  Frieda  Hauswirth,  married 
Sarangadhar  Das  and  went  to  live  with  him  at  Brahmakunda, 
she  little  realized  the  tremendous  gulf  she  would  have  to  bridge, 
not  merely  in  linking  herself  with  a  husband  of  a  dark  and  alien 
race,  but  also  fitting  her  life  to  customs  and  to  a  culture  totally 
different  from  her  own.  Tried  by  the  ordeal  of  experience, 
many  of  her  easy  assumptions  and  much  of  her  blind  idealization 
vanished,  but  in  their  place  came  a  new  and  even  more  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  Mother  India  and  of  the  problems 
faced  alike  by  India's  Hindu  and  Moslem  sons.  Her  encounters 
with  these  personages  are  fully  described  in  this  volume.  The 
account  of  Mrs.  Das'  experiences  is  unique,  in  that  here,  for  the 
first  time,  a  white  girl,  who  became  a  wife  of  a  Hindu,  discusses 
frankly  the  intimate  problems  she  faced.  Illustrated,  i6s. 
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The  Life  of  Captain  Sir  Malcolm  Campbell 

J.   WENTWORTH   DAY 
Joint  author  of  "The  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Segrave" 

'T'HOSE  who  lament  that  the  golden  age  of  adventure  and 
•*•  romance  has  passed  have  only  to  read  one  chapter  of  this 
book  to  realize  that  the  Sir  Galahad  of  to-day  dares  dangers  and 
takes  risks  of  which  no  knight  of  old  ever  dreamed. 

No  racing  motorist  in  history  has  won  more  trophies  and 
honours  than  Sir  Malcolm  Campbell,  holder  of  the  world's  speed 
record,  who  has  packed  his  life  with  such  adventure — flying, 
hunting  for  pirate  treasure,  motor-racing  and  yachting — and  has 
even  been  lost  in  the  Sahara  and  captured  by  Riffs.  He  has 
explored  most  of  the  civilized  and  uncivilized  world,  and  has 
escaped  death  on  land  and  sea  probably  more  often  than  any 
man  alive. 

This  book  will  stand  as  one  of  the  most  amazing  records  of  a 
man's  heroism,  courage  and  flirtations  with  death. 

Illustrated,  12$.  6d. 


The  Secrets  of  Houdini 

J.   C.   CANNELL 

IN  this  remarkable  and  original   book   there  are  disclosed  for 
the  first  time  secrets  which,  for  many  years,  have  been  closely 
and  jealously  guarded.    But  Houdini's  secrets  did  not,  as  many 
people  suppose,  die  with  him. 

The  task  of  the  revelation  of  Houdini's  secrets  has  been  under- 
taken by  Mr.  Cannell,  a  well-known  Fleet  Street  journalist  and 
a  Vice-President  of  the  Magicians'  Club,  who  here  describes  in 
the  fullest  detail  Houdini's  mysterious  escapes  from  a  huge 
bank-safe  in  London  ;  from  a  boiler  into  which  he  was  riveted  ; 
from  a  sealed  paper  bag ;  from  a  packing  case  dropped  into  the 
river ;  from  a  coffin  in  which  he  had  been  buried  alive  for  an 
hour  under  six  feet  of  earth  ;  from  a  heavy,  bolted  iron  box  ; 
from  handcuffs,  leg-irons,  cells,  and  prison  vans  ;  from  knots, 
rope  ties,  strait  jackets.  The  illusion  of  walking  through  a  brick 
wall,  the  vanished  horseman,  and  making  an  elephant  disappear 
are  also  fully  explained.  Illustrated,  125.  6d. 
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Less  than  the  Dust 

THE  MEMOIRS  OF  A  TRAMP 

JOSEPH   STAMPER 

•VTou  have  seen  them  on  your  rambles.  Tramps.  Repulsive, 
•*•  frowsy,  dirty.  But  a  tramp  has  ears,  has  eyes.  What  does 
he  hear  ?  What  does  he  see  ?  This  book  tells  you,  for  the 
writer  was  a  tramp.  Without  a  thought  of  writing  then  he 
wandered  about  the  country,  and  some  automatic  part  of  his 
subconscious  registered  impressions  of  all  he  saw  and  felt  to  be 
written  down  later.  From  this  book  you  will  see  life  from  an  un- 
familiar viewpoint ;  you  will  glimpse  a  world  you  may  never 
have  known.  Tragedy,  humour,  drama,  all  come  within  the  ex- 
perience of  a  tramp.  With  a  Frontispiece,  js.  6d. 


A  Yellow  Sleuth 

Being  the  Autobiography  of 

NOR   NALLA 
(Detective-Sergeant,  Federated  Malay  States  Police). 

HERE  is  a  quite  astonishingly  unusual  autobiography.  Nor 
Nalla's  early  life  gives  us  a  glimpse  into  a  typical 
Malay  menage,  and  his  subsequent  career  carries  us  the  breadth 
of  the  Peninsular.  We  are  with  him  watching  bewildering 
magic  performed  by  a  medicine-man  in  the  jungles  of  the  Far 
North ;  we  escape  with  him  from  a  Chinese  junk  lying  south  of 
Singapore.  We  visit  the  gold-mines  at  Raub  and  the  crowded 
streets  of  Malacca.  During  the  war  Nor  Nalla  was  employed  in 
North  France  and  England  doing  detective  and  Secret  Service 
work,  and  had  escapes  equally  hair-raising  with  those  he  had 
experienced  in  his  native  jungles.  Illustrated,  IDS.  6d. 
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Fifty  Years  of  Fire  Fighting  in  London 

JACK  WHILE 

N  this  original  book  Mr.  While,  the  official  reporter  to  the 
London  Fire  Brigade,  reviews  the  history  of  that  Brigade  from 
its  creation,  after  the  great  Tooley  Street  fire  in  1861,  by  the 
late  Captain  Sir  Eyre  Masscy  Shaw  to  the  present  day.  A 
good  deal  of  space  is  devoted  to  descriptions  of  famous  fires, 
and  the  result  is  a  book  full  of  drama,  excitement,  and  r<  source. 

Illustrated,   12s.  6d. 
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Two  Lone  Ships 
"Goeben"  &  "Bres/au" 

GEORG   KOPP 
Translated  by  Arthur  Chambers 

npHE  author  of  this  book  was  on  board  the  Goeben — the  fastest 
-*-  ship  in  the  Mediterranean — when  in  August,  1914,  she  and 
the  Breslau  made  their  thrilling  escape  from  the  Allied  fleets  and 
successfully  dashed  to  Constantinople  through  the  Dardanelles. 
This  exploit  is  famous,  but  less  widely  known  is  the  subsequent 
war-career  of  these  two  ships. 

After  being  joined  to  the  Turkish  fleet,  though  keeping  their 
German  crews,  they  wrought  such  havoc  against  the  Russian 
Black  Sea  Fleet  and  bases,  and  displayed  such  daring,  that  they 
became  a  legend  among  their  enemies,  who  named  the  Goeben 
the  "Devil's  Ship".  Battered  and  maimed  as  a  result  of  many 
unequal  contests,  the  Goeben  survived  the  war  and  is  still  the 
pride  of  the  Turkish  navy.  Illustrated,  10$.  6d 


In  the  Enemy's  Country 

JOSEPH   CROZIER 

(Lieutenant  Pierre  Desgranges,  of  the  2nd  Bureau  de 
1'Etat-Major) 

T-IHIS  quite  amazing  book  tells  in  the  first  person  of  the  war 
•*•  adventures  of  Joseph  Crozier,  a  secret  agent  known  to  the 
inscrutable  Second  Bureau  of  the  French  General  Staff  as 
"Lieutenant  Pierre  Desgranges".  During  the  most  dangerous 
years  of  the  War,  M.  Crozier  directed  the  French  espionage  in 
Germany  from  Holland.  The  story  of  his  ingenuity,  of  the  perils 
he  ran,  of  the  secret  organization  he  built  up  behind  the  enemy's 
lines,  of  the  hidden  and  often  fatal  warfare  it  conducted  against 
the  German  counter-espionage,  and  of  the  several  fates  of  its 
members,  forms  a  grim  epic  of  the  great  struggle. 

With  a  Frontispiece,  75.  6d.  net. 
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The  Home  Front 

SYLVIA  PANKHURST 
HIS  notable  and  important  book  is  a  graphic  presentment  of 


T 


life  at  home  during  the  Great  War  ;  its  labours,  humours,  and 
sorrows,  privations  and  bereavements.  The  author,  who  threw 
herself  unreservedly  into  the  work  of  relief  and  assuagement, 
writes  from  a  store  of  unrivalled  experience  of  the  calhng  up 
of  the  men,  the  panic  closing  of  the  factories,  the  food  prices 
rising  to  famine  height,  of  food  queues  and  profiteering,  the 
munition  girls  and  their  hard  toil,  and  of  all  the  weariness  of 
those  dreadful  years  followed  by  the  inevitable  and  difficult 
reactions  of  peace.  There  are,  also,  piquant  and  poignant 
reminiscences  of  many  of  the  leading  people  of  the  time. 

Illustrated,  2  is. 


Gamblers  All 

PHILIP  W.   SERGEANT 
Author  of  "Dominant  Women",  etc. 

^TpHE  present  day  seems  an  appropriate  time  at  which  to  bring 
•*•  out  a  book  bearing  such  a  title — with  the  Irish  Sweep  craze 
at  such  a  pitch  and  a  genuine  movement  in  favour  of  relaxed 
legislation  against  lotteries  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Sergeant,  in  his  usual  brilliant  and  entertaining  manner, 
has  gathered  together  many  most  famous  gamblers,  both  of  to-day 
and  of  the  past.  The  story  of  their  extraordinary  luck  and  their 
subsequent  behaviour  makes  most  interesting  reading. 

Illustrated,  185. 


Rooms  of  Mystery  and  Romance 

ALLAN   FEA 
Author  of  "Secret  Chambers  and  Hiding  Places",  etc. 

'T'HIS  is  a  subject  which  Allan  Fea  has  made  entirely  his  own  ; 
•••  and  a  very  engrossing,  exciting  subject  he  has  made  it. 
In  Rooms  of  Mystery  and  Romance,  we  are  shown  in  graphic 
style  the  actual  'thing,  without  any  fantasy  of  the  imagination. 
The  range  covered  is  wide,  for  besides  the  hiding-places  of  priests 
and  cavaliers  of  long  ago  we  are  taken  to  the  secret  repositories 
of  modern  crooks  and  smugglers,  and  are  also  told  stories  of  little- 
known  haunted  rooms  thrilh'ng  in  the  extreme.  Illustrated,  125. 6d. 
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To  the  South  Seas 

GIFFORD   PINCHOT 

is  no  region  on  earth  so  many  people  would  like  to 
*-  visit  as  the  South  Seas.  There  is  no  region  so  filled  with 
glamour  and  romance.  This  book  takes  you  there  and  makes 
you  feel  as  if  you  had  made  the  cruise  yourself.  It  tells  how  a 
dream  of  a  lifetime — a  cruise  in  his  own  schooner  to  the  South 
Seas — was  carried  out  by  Mr.  Pinchot  after  forty  years. 

The  party  had  many  adventures.  They  caught  fish  so  big 
that  surf  broke  on  their  backs  as  if  they  were  reefs.  They  barely 
escaped  being  wrecked  on  a  desert,  waterless  island.  They 
visited  the  most  beautiful  islands  and  walked  among  wonders, 
recording  them  in  photographs.  The  story  is  told  simply,  just  as 
it  happened,  and  with  a  quiet  humour  that  makes  it  easy  reading. 

Illustrated,  i8s. 


General 

Trade  and  Technical  Writing  for  Profit 

BERNARD   BROWN,    B.Sc. 

'T'HE  prime  object  of  this  quite  invaluable  little  book  is  to 
•*•  provide  practical  and  straightforward  advice  for  earning  a 
definite  income  by  trade  and  technical  writing.  The  book  tells 
how  this  may  be  achieved,  how  first  acceptances  may  be  obtained 
and  then  amplified  into  a  continuous  output,  and  how  this  output 
may  be  enlarged.  All  who  aspire  to  the  writing  of  commercial 
articles  will  find  the  advice  contained  in  this  book  of  the  utmost 
help.  4«.  6d. 
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General  Fiction 

Christopher  Strong  :    A  Love  Story 

GILBERT   FRANKAU 

Author  of  "Martin  Make-Believe"  (35th  thous.),  "Peter  Jackson, 
Cigar  Merchant"  (224th  thous.),  etc. 

A  NEW  novel  by  Mr.  Frankau  is  always  an  event  of  the  liveliest 
-^•interest,  and  the  success  of  his  last  long  story,  Martin 
Make-Believe,  will  not  readily  be  forgotten. 

"In  the  face  of  such  competence  as  Mr.  Frankau's,"  said  the 
News-Chronicle,  "let  us  salute  it.  For  Mr.  Frankau  has  all  the 
airs  of  a  novelist  and  most  of  the  graces.  He  is  a  model  of  easy 
manners  and  a  master  of  difficult  situations."  js,  6d. 


A  New  Novel 

HERBERT  ASQUITH 
Author   of    "Roon"    (5th    impression),    "Young  Orland"    (i5th 

impression),  etc. 

QOME  two  years  ago  Mr.  Asquith  published  the  successor  to  his 
^triumphantly  successful  novel,  Young  Orland,  upon  the 
publication  of  which  the  Morning  Post  wrote,  "Mr.  Asquith  has 
surely  arrived  as  one  of  the  first  English  novelists — perhaps  as 
the  great  novelist." 

This  announcement  of  a  new  novel  will  arouse  the  liveliest 
interest  and  speculation.  Mr.  Asquith  has  taken  for  his  central 
figure  a  young  and  penniless  girl  who  tramps  the  roads  of  England 
with  her  sailor  father.  It  is  a  story  of  love  and  adventure, 
containing  a  wide  and  various  gallery  of  characters  in  different 
planes  of  modern  life.  75.  6d. 


Eve  the  Enemy 

TICKNER   EDWARDES 
Author  of  "The  Honey-  Star",  "Sunset  Bride"  (3rd  impression),  etc. 

MR.  EDWARDES,  who  has  lived  for  many  years  in  the  quiet 
villages  of  Sussex,  is  a  shrewd  yet  kindly  observer,  and  in  Eve 
the  Enemy,  he  recounts,  with  deft  touches  of  humour  and  pathos, 
the  story  of  South-Down  village  life — its  joys,  disappointments 
and  sorrows,  its  aspirations  and  loves.  75.  6d. 
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A  New  Novel 

CECIL   ROBERTS 

Author  of  "Scissors",  "Sails  of  Sunset",  "Half  Way",  etc. 
'T'HE  publication  of  Mr.  Roberts'  autobiography,  Half  Way,  was 
-*-  one  of  the  events  of  the  publishing  season,  and  certainly  one 
of  the  most  astonishing  volumes  which  has  been  issued  for 
many  years.  This  announcement  of  a  new  novel  will  be  widely 
discussed,  for  Mr.  Roberts  is  nothing  if  not  provocative.  The 
story,  we  are  told,  is  very  different  to  anything  he  has  yet  written, 
and  is  set,  very  largely,  amongst  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  its  publication  will  prove  something 
of  an  event.  75.  6d. 


Good  Time 

GEOFFREY  MOSS 
Author  of  "Sweet  Pepper",  "Wet  Afternoon",  etc. 

SINCE  the  publication  of  that  triumphantly  successful  novel, 
Sweet  Pepper  (now,  by  the  way,  issued  for  the  first  time  at  2s.), 
the  work  of  Geoffrey  Moss  has  been  followed  by  a  vast  company 
of  readers  with  tremendous  interest  and  anticipation.  His  last 
novel,  Little  Green  Apples,  was  described  by  many  as  unques- 
tionably the  best  book  he  has  given  us  since  Sweet  Pepper.  That 
honour,  we  feel,  it  will  not  hold  for  long.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  this  new  novel  will  supersede  Sweet  Pepper  as  his 
best  work.  It  is  unexpected,  original,  and  very  clever.  75.  6d. 


Alone 

NORMA  LORIMER 

Author  of  "Moslem  Jane"  (6th  thous.),  "The  Shadow  of 
Egypt"  (i4th  thous.),  etc. 

'T'HE  novels  of  Miss  Lorimer  are  notable  for  the  excellence  of 
•«•  their  characterization  and  the  originality  of  their  setting. 
It  was  these  two  qualities  which  brought  such  high  praise  from 
the  critics  upon  the  publication  of  her  last  story  ;  and  the  success 
it  consequently  achieved  will,  we  feel  confident,  be  shared  and 
enhanced  by  this,  her  latest  novel.  75.  6d. 
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The  Silver  Wedding 

ETHEL   M.    DELL 

Author  of  "The  Bars  of  Iron"  (7213!  thous.),  "The  Hundredth 
Chance"  (64ist  thous.),  etc. 

>"pHis  is  the  story  of  a  woman — Marcia  Templeton — who,  after 
-*•  marrying  the  knight  of  her  girlhood's  dreams  and  becoming 
the  mother  of  his  two  children,  finds  herself  very  far  from 
attaining  her  early  ideals.  The  tremendous  crisis  of  the  war, 
whilst  separating  her  temporarily  from  her  husband  and  family, 
brings  her  into  contact  with  another  man  with  a  spirit  so  akin 
to  her  own,  that  in  a  moment  of  fearful  danger  they  cling  together, 
awaiting  death.  But  death  does  not  come,  and  they  are  separated, 
but  each  after  the  ordeal  bears  the  indelible  memory  of  that 
strange  communion.  When  they  meet  again,  years  later,  they 
are  immediately  drawn  by  it,  and  the  gigantic  contest  begins 
which  leads  at  length  to  the  triumph  of  the  greater  love.  js.  6d. 


Turnip  Tops 

ETHEL   BOILEAU 

Author   of    "The   Arches   of  the   Years"   (4th  thous.),   "Hippy 
Buchan"  (8th  thous.),  etc. 

"/^VNE  of  the  most  exciting  stories  I  have  read  since  Under 
^'Two  Flags",  said  Gilbert  Frankau  of  Mrs.  Boileau's  fine 
novel,  The  Arches  of  the  Years. 

"A  really  worthwhile  novel,"  was  W.  B.  Maxwell's  opinion  ; 
"finely  conceived,  firmly  executed.  Its  author  shows  noble 
thought  and  high  purpose." 

It  was,  indeed,  a  novel  of  exceptional  quality,  and  achieved 
immense  popularity.  This,  her  latest  work,  will  be  eagerly  read 
by  her  countless  admirers.  75.  6d. 


A  New  Novel 

HELEN   M.   FAIRLEY 

A  new  and  exciting  story  by  the  author  of  "The  Greater  Freedom", 
"Kali's  Jewels",  "The  Justice  of  the  White  Sahib",  etc. 
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The  Golden  Years 

PHILIP  GIBBS 

Author  of   "The   Winding   Lane",   "The  Middle  of  the  Road' 
(i45th  thous.),  etc. 

A  NEW  novel  by  Philip  Gibbs  is  an  event  looked  forward  to  and 
-^-welcomed  by  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people.  For, 
as  a  reviewer  wrote  in  the  Sunday  Titnes  :  "Sir  Philip  Gibbs  is  a 
writer  of  sympathy  and  experience,  novelist  and  philosopher  — 
one  of  the  rare  examples  of  successful  journalist  turned  successful 
author.  He  is  therefore  a  gleaner  both  of  facts  and  emotions, 
and  by  training  adapted  for  converting  his  intellectual  harvest 
into  a  loaf  of  quality  that  may  be  digested  of  the  multitude." 


The  New  Poor 

"RITA" 

(Mrs.  Desmond  Humphreys) 
Author  of  "The  Grandmothers",  "Calvary"  (43rd  thous.),  etc. 

IN  this,  her  latest  novel,  Mrs.  Desmond  Humphreys  illustrates 
the  era  of  a  new  class  of  poverty  :   that  of  the  well-born  and 
at  one  time  wealthy  aristocrats  of  England,  who,  within  the 
last  ten  years,  have  found  incomes  lessening  and  estates  a  mere 
ruinous  outlay,  and  the  general  effect  of  life  one  of  endeavour. 
In  the  character  of  Lady  Vivienne  St.  George  the  author  has 
drawn  a  charming  and  somewhat  unusual  personality,  and  the 
story  of  the  changes  in  her  life  brought  about,  if  not  by  poverty, 
at  least  by  loss  of  wealth,  is  not  only  amusing  and  entertaining, 
but  is  enhanced  by  an  underlying  and  more  serious  application. 

75.  6d. 

Just  Luck 

E.   W.    SAVI 

Author    of    "A   Man's  a  Man"    (4oth  thous.),  "Idol    Worship" 
(6th  thous.),  etc. 

npwo  girls,  closely  related,  who  start  life  under  widely  different 
•*•  conditions,  and  how  their  natures  react  to  circumstances 
make  this  story.  Fate,  in  whimsical  mood,  turns  the  tables  so 
that  the  reader  is  well  entertained  in  following  the  fortunes  of 
characters,  who,  under  Mrs.  Savi's  art,  come  to  life  and  make  a 
book  of  great  charm  and  merit. 
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The  New  Crusade 

ANTHONY   GIBBS 

Author    of    "Heyday"    (5th    thous.),    "Young    Apollo"     (8th 
impression),  etc. 

HERE  is  Mr.  Anthony  Gibbs  in  merry  mood. 
The  New  Crusade  concerns  a  millionaire,  Lord  Surbiton,  who 
plans  to  turn  England  naked.  He  buys  a  newspaper  to  plug  the 
idea  of  nakedness  ;  he  parades  the  Dawk  (a  most  entertaining 
gentleman)  naked  through  Surrey  carrying  a  banner  proclaiming 
the  New  Crusade.  By  skilful  work  in  the  Press,  by  the  most 
elaborate  and  far-reaching  campaign,  the  idea  begins  to  spread. 
After  a  number  of  quite  fantastic  adventures  the  Crusaders 
begin  to  get  the  idea  across.  There  is  a  heat  wave,  and  wild 
scenes  on  the  Serpentine  "Lido"  and  amongst  Surrey  "hikers". 
This  story  makes  a  most  joyous  piece  of  fun,  and  those  who 
read  into  it  a  little  deeper  than  others,  will  find  it  a  searching 
skit  on  modern  conditions  and  the  power  of  the  Press.  75.  6d. 


Managing  Ariadne 

DOROTHEA   CONYERS 
Author  of  "The  Strayings  of  Sandy"  (84th  thous.),  etc. 

'T'HIS  is  another  of  those  cheerful,  gay  stories  of  the  Irish 
•*•  hunting-field  for  which  Miss  Conyers  is  so  famous.  In  it 
one  finds  adventure,  romance,  and  a  touch  of  mystery.  The 
adventures  of  Hugh  Armstrong  from  the  day  that  he  attended 
the  Doncaster  September  Sales  ;  the  romance  of  Anne,  whom 
he  met  there,  and  of  one  or  two  other  delightful  people  as  well ; 
the  mystery  of  the  stolen  jewellery. 

And  through  it  all  there  runs  that  humour,  and  that  inimitable 
light-heartedness  of  style  which  has  caused  the  sales  of  Miss 
Conyers'  novels  to  swell  into  hundreds  of  thousands.  75.  6d. 


Winter  Wheat 

EDWARD   WOODWARD 
Author  of  "The  House  of  Terror",  etc. 

AGAINST  a  background  of  the  countryside,  the  hunting-field, 
and   Aintree  on   Grand   National   day,   Mr.   Woodward   has 
fashioned  this  human  story.    The  love  of  two  men  for  the  same 
girl — none  the  less  poignant  through  its  frequency — brings  here 
disaster  and  a  mystery  of  unusual  ingenuity.  75.  6d. 
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AN  ENGLISH  ODYSSEY 
EDWARD   MOUSLEY 

'"pHis  long,  dramatic  novel  portrays  character  in  intense  action 
•*•  on  a  big  canvas.  The  story  opens  on  the  hero's  last  night 
at  Cambridge,  "on  the  threshold".  He  meets  a  young  German 
girl  Living  in  a  London  attic.  Life  had  begun  to  weave  a  standard 
pattern  when  the  Great  War  bursts  into  being  and  he  crosses  to 
France.  His  romance  with  the  German  girl  feels  the  full  impact 
of  war.  With  increasing  passion  the  story  reaches  a  turning 
point  in  No  Man's  Land,  where  religion  is  thrown  dramatically 
in  silhouette  against  the  horror  of  battle. 

Then  the  scene  changes  from  the  dug-out  to  the  desert,  and 
the  vast  opening  out  which  has  proceeded  from  the  first  page 
is  surpassed.  The  struggle  for  Kut  is  dramatized  from  the 
outside,  the  problem  of  God  in  the  war  is  flung  into  still  sharper 
relief,  and  increasingly  the  spectacle  becomes  less  that  of  war 
than  of  destiny,  fate,  and  life  itself.  A  closely  knit  theme  of 
love  and  death  that  works  itself  out  to  the  end,  revealing  war 
not  as  making  for  the  degradation  of  the  spirit  of  man,  but  as 
calling  forth  everything  that  is  sublime  and  splendid.  The  story, 
which  ends  on  Armistice  morning,  is  conceived  on  the  high 
plane  of  Rupert  Brooke's  immortal  words  which  are  illuminated 
with  grim  irony,  75.  6d. 


Those  Others 

SIMON   DARE 
Author  of  "Where  No  Wind  Comes",  "If  the  Tree  Fall",  etc. 


H! 


[ERE  are  the  love-stories  of  a  little  group  of  people  by  an 
author  whose  popularity  is  growing  with  each  succeeding 
publication,  and  whose  novels  are  selling  in  their  thousands. 
Those  Others  is  a  charming  story  which  shows  that  love,  even 
though  it  may  be  the  beautiful  flower,  has  many  thorns  upon 
its  symbolic  stem  which  pierce  and  wound  until  the  sap  dies  down 
and  the  blossoms  fade.  .  .  .  Thus  are  life  and  love  only  plants 
in  the  garden  of  the  world.  They  breathe  a  little,  grow  to  beauty, 
and  slip  away  into  the  hmbo  of  forgotten  yesterdays.  75.  6d. 
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The  Power  Behind  The  Throne 

WINIFRED   GRAHAM 

Author  of  "The  Last  Laugh"(4th  thous.),  "A  Wolf  of  the 
Evenings"  (4th  thous.),  etc. 

MRS.  GRAHAM,  having  received  permission  from  His  Majesty 
the  King  to  film  Hampton  Court  Palace,  decided  to  write  a 
novel  around  this  beautiful  and  historical  setting.  Thus,  this 
story  came  into  being.  Barbara  Greville,  a  beautiful  Lady-in- 
Waiting  to  Queen  Catherine  of  Arragon,  is  the  heroine,  and 
Henry  VIII  and  Anne  Boleyn  play  conspicuous  parts.  Thrilling 
incident  succeeds  thrilling  incident,  and  Mrs.  Graham,  with  her 
customary  brilliance  and  skill,  recreates  with  unusual  vividness 
and  clarity  the  atmosphere  of  those  past  days.  75.  6d. 


Green  Sanctuary 

MARGARET  BAILLIE-SAUNDERS 

Author  of  "Scarlet  Sails"  (gib  thous.),  "Mary  Simnel's  Marrying" 
(7th  thous.),  "Upstarts"  (3rd  impression),  etc. 

GREEN  Sanctuary  is  a  novel  of  absorbing  interest — an  alluring 
study  of  a  loveable  rake  who  stands  midway  between  the 
influence  of  two  women — an  angel  and  a  robot — and  the 
tragi-comedy  which  results.  As  one  reads  to  the  surprising  end 
of  this  fine  story,  one  is  conscious  of  a  challenge  and  a  question. 
Which  of  the  two  men  who  figure  most  prominently  in  it  possess 
in  greater  degree  the  spirit  of  saintliness  ?  75.  6d. 


Folly's  Coombe 

JOSCELYN  FOXCROFT 
Author  of  "The  Virgin  Widow" 

is  some  charming    descriptive  writing  in  this  com- 
-*•  petently    constructed    and    satisfying    novel,"    wrote    the 
Graphic  of  Mr.  Foxcroft's  successful  first  novel,  The  Virgin  Widow. 
There  can,  we  think,  be  little  doubt  that  Folly's  Coontbe  is  a 
definite  advance  and  an  exceedingly  readable  story. 

Disappointed  in  love,  and  fresh  from  the  war,  its  hero, 
unconsoled  by  riches,  removes  into  his  chosen  wilderness.  Amidst 
the  glories  of  South  Devon,  so  vividly  portrayed  by  Mr. 
Foxcroft,  he  loses  grief  and  finds  solace  in  work  and  altruism, 
visualizing  existence  anew.  js.  6d. 
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Strange  Bedfellows 

ANDREW   SOUTAR 

Author   of    "The    Devil's    Triangle"     (4th    thousand),     "Not 
Mentioned "  (5th  thous.),  etc. 

SIR  THOMAS  SHADROW  was  a  little  inflated  Baronet  in  a  country 
town  ;  he  knew  nothing  of  life  outside  the  own  little  world 
which  was  himself  Then  came  impoverishment  and  he  was 
reduced  to  financial  beggary.  His  second  son  returned  from 
the  States  with  an  American  girl ;  they  had  no  money  either, 
but  they  had  brains  and  resource,  so  they  took  the  whole  family 
on  the  road  in  a  caravan,  which  they  named  "The  House  with  tho 
Golden  Windows".  This  charming  story  is  totally  different,  not 
only  from  Mr.  Soutar's  usual  style,  but  also  from  the  commonly 
accepted  idea  of  a  novel.  js.  6d. 


The  Altar  of  Sacrifice 

ISABEL  C.   CLARKE 
Author  of   "As  the    Gentle   Rain"    (4th   impression),    "Italian 

Adventure"  (ith  thous.),  etc. 

T  ESLEY  MARVELL,  a  struggling  and  impecunious  young 
•*-'artist,  found  herself  suddenly  the  heiress  to  a  large  fortune. 
But  in  Italy,  by  the  Greek  Temples  of  Paestum,  there  came 
to  her  the  first  call  to  sacrifice,  and  she  is  awakened  to  the  fact 
that,  owing  to  a  clause  in  her  grandfather's  will,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  her  to  retain  her  "great  possessions". 

This  is  a  powerful  and  challenging  story,  written  with  that 
sincerity,  charm  and  sympathy  that  a  succession  of  consistently 
fine  novels  have  led  us  to  expect  from  Miss  Clarke.  js.  6d. 


Gay  Go  Up 

ANNE   HEPPLE 
Author  of  "Jemima  Rides",  "The  Untempered  Wind",  etc. 

HER  real  name  was   Eliza  Heron,  but  her  sisters  called  her 
Gay  Go  Up.      They  christened  her  in  the  duckpond.      She 
was  one  of  those  people  born  with  the  itch  to  set  the  world  to 
rights  ;    to  quote  her  sister :    "Gay  would  help  lame  dogs  over 
stiles,  even  if  they  wanted  to  go  the  other  way,  and  even  if  they 
bit    her."     This    characteristic    led    her    into    many    disasters, 
comical  and  otherwise,  from  which  she  was  nearly  always  rescued 
by  her  adoring  lover  Angus.     Gay  could  not  understand  why 
Angus  loved  her,  and  so  she  nearly  broke  his  heart  ...     js.  6d. 
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Slander 

JOSEPH   DELMONT 
Author  of  "In  Chains"  (gth  thous.),    "Circus-Show",  etc. 

•JOSEPH  DELMONT,  through  his  novels  and  his  adventurous 
J  book  on  the  catching  of  wild  beasts  alive,  has  shown  us  many 
sides  of  life,  and  here,  in  this  novel,  he  shows  us  yet  another. 
Berthold  Turner  was  a  shy  young  man,  saddled  by  an  old  wag 
of  a  coachman  with  a  reputation  for  amorous  intrigue,  which 
spread  and  grew  like  a  conflagration  and,  through  its  effects, 
started  an  imbroglio  in  which  broad  farce  and  deep  pathos 
intermingle. 

It  is  a  novel  containing  all  those  distinguished  qualities 
which  have  earned  for  its  author  so  great  a  reputation  ;  and 
the  whole  story  sweeps  forward  with  the  impetuous  force  of  a 
torrent.  js.  6d. 


The  Enchanted  Duchess 

JANE   DOE 

'•pHE  Enchanted  Duchess,  London's  Brightest  Young  Thing, 
•*•  Atalanta,  Duchess  of  Killarney,  was  widowed,  young  and 
beautiful.  In  one  of  her  Brightest  moments  she  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  offend,  outrageously,  John  Stoneroof,  a  brilliant 
young  newspaperman.  He  played  on  her — the  queen  of  practical 
jokers — the  world's  best  practical  joke.  Furthermore,  he  made 
her  not  only  his  prisoner,  but  his  servant.  So  this  elegant  young 
lady  was  suddenly  precipitated  from  Society  butterfiydom  to  the 
position  of  domestic  drudge  without  the  rest  of  the  world  knowing 
anything  about  it  for  three  months. 

Could  such  a  thing  be  ?  It  sounds  preposterous,  but  there 
were  reasons.  Glamorous  and  quite  enchanting  reasons.  .  .  . 

Jane  Doe  is  known,  through  her  brilliant  journalism,  to 
countless  thousands  of  readers.  This  is  her  first  full-length  novel 
— and  a  very  brilliant  affair  it  is  !  7$.  6d. 
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Historical  Adventure 

Scaramouche  the  Kingmaker 

RAFAEL   SABATINI 

Author  of  "Captain  Blood"   (ijSth  thous,).   "The  Sea  Hawk" 
(i92nd  thous.),  etc. 

"'-pHOSE  who  search  the  Sabatini  pages  in  search  of  adventure", 
-*-  wrote  a  Daily  Telegraph  critic,  "will  not  fail  to  enjoy  a  bold 
story  told  with  all  the  vigour  we  are  accustomed  to  expect  in 
one  of  our  most  romantic  novelists."  There  is,  indeed,  a  thrill 
and  an  undeniable  glamour  to  be  obtained  from  the  novels  of 
Sabatini  which  can  be  got  from  few  living  authors.  For  he 
creates  so  vividly  and  so  intensely  the  colour  and  life  of  past  days, 
whilst  his  characters  are  bold,  strong  and  alive. 

Scaramouche  is  one  of  his  most  notable  and  lovable  creations  ; 
and  in  this  story  we  meet  him  again  moving,  working,  planning 
behind  the  turmoil  of  the  French  Revolution.  His  adventures 
are  breathless,  but  he  survives  them  all,  and  from  the  first  page 
to  the  last  of  this  fine  romance  the  reader  is  carried  along,  held 
enthralled  by  the  fine  magic  of  Rafael  Sabatini.  75.  6d. 


White  Rajah 

OWEN   RUTTER 
Author  of  "Sepia",  "Lucky  Star",  "Cain's  Birthday",  etc. 

MR.  OWEN  RUTTER  has  here  returned  to  the  setting  of  his 
earlier  novels :  Borneo  and  the  Eastern  Seas,  which  he 
knows  so  well.  The  central  character  is  James  Brooke,  who 
became  the  first  White  Rajah  of  Sarawak  in  circumstances  as 
exciting  as  they  were  extraordinary.  Mr.  Rutter  presents  a 
dramatic  reconstruction  of  Rajah  Brooke's  life  and  a  sensitive 
realization  of  his  character,  and  by  revealing  certain  intimate 
facts  which  have  never  before  been  published,  is  able  to  give  full 
significance  to  the  passion  for  adventure  which  drew  this  strange 
man  to  the  East.  It  is  a  glowing  and  romantic  story,  through 
which  strides  the  White  Rajah,  dogged,  frank  and  fearless,  intent 
on  sweeping  pirates  from  his  realm,  and  swift  to  avenge  his 
friends.  7s-  6rf- 
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Adventure 
Jungle  Jest 

TALBOT  MUNDY 
Author  of  "Jimgrim"  (2nd  impression),  "Om"  (2ist  thous.),  etc. 

•\yTR.  MUNDY  is  already  world -renowned  for  his  realistic  tales  of 
-^•*-life  in  India.  Now,  in  this  book  he  gives  us  another  enthralling 
story  in  which  tigers,  the  great  forests,  red-rebellion  and  a  fearless 
man  play  the  leading  parts  ;  it  is  a  story  full  of  drama,  mystery, 
and  adventure.  js.  6d. 


The  Lion's  Way 

C.   T.  STONEHAM 
Author  of  "The  Whistling  Thorn",  etc. 

*TpHis  is  the  intensely  exciting  story  of  a  child  reared  by  a 
-*-  lioness  in  Africa  to  become  leader  of  a  wild  lion  pack, 
imbued  with  all  the  characteristics  of  his  terrible  friends.  "It  is 
the  best  thing  of  its  kind  I  have  read,"  writes  Sir  Philip  Gibbs, 
"and  I  believe  it  will  attract  an  unusual  notice  as  something 
quite  off  the  beaten  track."  How  Kaspa  became  a  man  and 
learnt  the  meaning  of  love  and  friendship,  and  how  he  strove 
to  abandon  these  things  to  return  to  the  wild  life  he  craved  for, 
is  told  in  this  magnificent  story  by  an  author  who  has  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  the  study  of  African  lions  in  their  native  jungle. 

7$.  6d. 

Ghostly ! 

When  Churchyards  Yawn 

Compiled  by  LADY  CYNTHIA  ASQUITH 
Who  also  compiled  "Shudders". 

TJERE  is  another  volume  of  Ghost  Stories  written  by  Lady 
••-^-Cynthia  Asquith's  unbeatable  and  almost  unplayable  team 
of  story-tellers.  Hugh  Walpole,  G.  K.  Chesterton,  Walter  de  La 
Mare,  Somerset  Maugham,  Elizabeth  Bowen,  Algernon  Black- 
wood,  Oliver  Onions,  Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes,  L.  P.  Hartley,  Enid 
Bagnold,  and  Lady  Cynthia  herself — all  are  represented  in  this 
volume  of  unsurpassable  entertainment.  Of  Shudders  the 
Spectator  said  :  "A  better  collection  could  hardly  have  been 
brought  together."  And  so  we  all  thought  until  this  new 
collection  came  along  !  75.  6d. 
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Detective  &  Mystery 

Unsolved 

BRUCE   GRAEME 

Author  of  "A  Murder  of  Some  Importance"  (4th  impression), 
The  "Blackshirt"  novels,  etc. 

qpHE  Clavering  family  were  happy  and  united.  They  were 
•*•  gathered  together  to  welcome  David's  bride ;  a  time  of 
jollity  and  blissful  happiness  for  everyone  concerned.  Then, 
unexpectedly,  tragically,  Mr.  Clavering  died,  a  victim  of  poison, 
which  only  somebody  amongst  that  happy  company  could  have 
administered.  And  so  suspicion  grew  in  their  minds  as  to 
whom  it  might  be.  .  .  .  Bruce  Graeme  is  a  brilliant  mystery-maker 
and  a  brilliant  novelist  into  the  bargain.  75.  6d. 


The  Nightborn 

LEO   GREX 
Author  of  "The  Tragedy  at  Draythorpe"  (and  impression),  etc. 

ON  a  dark,  squally  night  in  early  autumn  a  mysterious  sub- 
marine emerged  from  the  North  Sea  close  to  the  English 
coast  and  surrendered  to  a  waiting  motor-boat  two  prisoners, 
a  young  girl  and  an  old  man.  On  the  same  night  the  Honourable 
Ronald  Blassington — better  known  to  his  friends  as  Ronnie — 
lost  his  way  on  the  East  Anglian  moors,  accompanied  by  the 
urbane  Hannibal  Skeats,  valet,  philosopher,  and  pugilist.  The 
two  eventually  stumbled  across  an  inn,  the  Moonrakers,  and 
there  they  fell  foul  of  "Madame"  ...  7s.  6d. 


The  Preston  Mystery 

CECIL  FREEMAN   GREGG 

Author  of  "The  Rutland  Mystery"  (2nd  impression),  "The  Murder 
on  the  Bus"  (4th  thous.),  etc. 

ON  the  face  of  it  April  Fools'  Day  would  appear  to  have  little 
connection   with    a    terrible    murder   and   its    consequences. 
And  even  when  the  victim  is  a  constable  posted  within  Scotland 
Yard  itself,  the  position  would  scarcely  seem  to  lend  itself  to 
Jy.    That  it  can,  and  does,  however,  the  reader  will  discover 
in  this  new  and  thrilling  story  by  an  author  whose  popularity 
is   rapidly   assuming   mammoth   proportions.      You   will   again 
meet  here   Inspector  Higgins,   who,   with  his  customary  good 
nature,  conducts  us  through  the  thickest  tangles.  75    6d. 
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DETECTIVE   6-   MYSTERY] 

Gang  Law 

HUGH   CLEVELY 
Author  of  "Hell  to  Pay",  "The  Gangsmasher",  etc. 

"TTUGH  CLEVELY,"  wrote  a  wise  gentleman  in  The  Field,  "has 
•"-a  brave  knack  of  direct  description  that  allures  and  holds 
you."  And  so  will  this  vigorous,  crisp  adventure  story  hold 
you.  It  contains  no  fashion  plate  detectives  drawing  their  red- 
herrings  laboriously  across  the  trail  to  mystify  the  reader,  but 
there  are  half  a  dozen  first  -rate  characters,  and  as  many  gorgeous 
free  fights. 

James  Stretton  was  a  quiet,  simple  man,  fond  of  beefsteak, 
beer,  and  good  Virginian  cigarettes,  and  the  two  things  he  hated 
most  were  underdone  potatoes  and  a  peaceful  life.  Moroni  was 
a  super-crook  :  huge,  pig  headed,  courageous,  and  brutal.  Then 
the  alluring,  the  provocative  Tania  Ramenoff  ...  an  unusually 
fascinating  heroine. 

This  book  is  gay,  humorous,  and  entertaining.  What  more  can 
anybody  want  ?  75.  6d. 


Fatal  Shadows 

MARGARET   PETERSON 

Author    of    "The    Eye   of    Isis"    (5th    thous.),    "Moonflowers" 
(44th  thous.),  etc. 

THERE  was  a  fatal  shadow  at  Rose  Cottage.  It  stalked  behind 
all  the  beauty  of  the  roses  ;  it  leered  behind  the  laughter  of 
lovely  Yvonne.  Jealousy  is  the  most  fatal  shadow  that  can 
darken  love's  day.  Mrs.  Ruthe  was  desperately  jealous  of  her 
husband  and  Yvonne  ;  Yvonne  was  jealous  of  anything  and 
everyone  who  interfered  with  her  pleasure. 

Almost  inevitably  there  follows  in  the  wake  of  jealousy  the 
misery  of  tragedy  ;  but  when  Mrs.  Ruthe  was  murdered,  and 
although  it  seemed  easy  to  detect  the  murderer,  it  unexpectedly 
proved  a  baffling  mystery. 

In  this  story,  with  her  customary  brilliance  of  characteriza- 
tion and  description,  Miss  Peterson  presents  her  readers  with  an 
intriguing  problem.  75.  6d. 
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[DETECTIVE  6-   MYSTERY 

The  Silver  Arrow 

ANTHONY  WYNNE 

Author  of   "Murder  of  a  Lady"   (2nd  impression),   "The  Blue 
Vesuvius",  etc. 

WYNNE  presents  our  old  friend,  Dr.  Eustace  Hailey, 
•with  a  problem  that  almost  overcame  him — almost  but  not 
quite.  Rollo  Bowmark  was  called  a  "wizard  of  finance".  More 
poet  than  money-maker,  all  that  he  touched  nevertheless  turned 
to  gold.  So  his  disappearance  from  a  house  on  the  Solent  con- 
vulsed the  exchanges.  Within  a  day  or  two,  as  the  circumstances 
became  known,  dismay  changed  to  horror.  Here,  it  seemed,  was 
murder  walking  by  day,  yet  wholly  invisible.  Only  the  silver 
arrow  pointed  the  way  to  understanding.  ...  75.  6d. 


The  Hangman's  Guests 

STUART  MARTIN 

Author  of  "Capital  Punishment",  "The  Trial  of  Scotland  Yard", 

etc. 

IN  Capital  Punishment  the  author  showed  the  penal  code  as 
viewed  through  the  eyes  of  a  criminal.  In  The  Trial  of  Scotland 
Yard  he  showed  the  code  through  the  eyes  of  the  official  hunters 
of  criminals.  In  The  Hangman's  Guests  he  reaches  the  apex  of 
the  triangle.  It  is  a  clash  between  the  opposing  forces  of  criminal 
investigation,  the  final  battle  over  criminal  liability. 

The  hangman  comes  to  the  prison  to  do  his  terrible  duty. 
He  relates  to  the  chaplain  his  researches  and  his  objectives. 
And  then  he  reveals  his  true  personality.  Who  is  the  greater 
criminal,  the  official  who  ruthlessly  pursues  his  victim  seeking 
punishment,  or  the  humanitarian  who  desires  to  rescue  through 
pity  ?  7s-  W. 
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UNIFORM    EDITION    OF    THE    FAMOUS 

RAFAEL   SABATINI 

HISTORICAL     ROMANCES 


The  World  is  Rafael  Sabatini's  background  and  he 
ranges  all  history  for  his  plots.  France  during 
the  revolution,  the  Italy  of  the  Renaissance,  England 
under  the  Stuarts,  America  under  the  Georges — all 
come  alike  to  this  versatile  author.  In  this  uniform 
edition  it  is  now  possible  to  collect  your  favourite 
writer  in  a  style  which  is  at  once  beautiful  and 
inexpensive. 


SCARAMOUCHE 
CAPTAIN   BLOOD 
THE   TRAMPLING   OF 

THE   LILIES 
THE   SEA  HAWK 
ANTHONY  WILDING 
LOVE-AT-ARMS 
THE  BANNER  OF  THE  BULL 
THE   SHAME   OF  MOTLEY 
THE   CAROLINIAN 
FORTUNE'S  FOOL 
ST.  MARTIN'S  SUMMER 
BELLARION 


THE   SNARE 

THE   TAVERN    KNIGHT 

HISTORICAL    NIGHTS'    EN- 
TERTAINMENT.    Series  I 

HISTORICAL    NIGHTS'    EN- 
TERTAINMENT.    Series  II 

THE   GATES   OF   DOOM 

THE   LION'S   SKIN 

THE   STROLLING  SAINT 

BARDELYS   THE 
MAGNIFICENT 

THE  JUSTICE  OF  THE  DUKE 
THE  HOUNDS   OF   GOD 


Other  titles  will  be  added  from  time  to  time. 

LEATHER.  Brown  Lambskin,  rounded  back,  gilt 
top,  gold  blocked  side  and  back,  special  end  papers, 
printed  in  choice  and  newly-set  dear  type  on  pure 
paper.  55.  net 

CLOTH.  Blue  Art  Cambric,  rounded  back,  gold 
blocked  side  and  back,  printed  in  choice  and  newly-set 
clear  type  on  pure  paper.  35.  6d.  net 
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UNIFORM    EDITION    OF    NOVELS    BY 

PHILIP   GIBBS 


"Sir  Philip  Gibbs  is  a  typical  and  topical  product  of 

his  age  ;   he  is  the  apostle  of  youth  and  of  idealism  ; 

a  reasoned  and  not  a  reckless  optimist,  disciplined 

rather  than  disillusioned". 


THE   STREET   OF 
ADVENTURE 

THE   MIDDLE   OF   THE 
ROAD 

HEIRS   APPARENT 
YOUNG   ANARCHY 

THE   CUSTODY   OF  THE 
CHILD 

HELEN  OF  LANCASTER 
GATE 


OLIVER'S   KIND   WOMEN 
THE    RECKLESS    LADY 

Other  titles  will  be  added  from  time  to  time. 


UNCHANGING    QUEST 

BACK   TO   LIFE 

A   MASTER   OF   LIFE 

LITTLE   NOVELS   OF 
NOWADAYS 

VENETIAN   LOVERS 
OUT   OF  THE   RUINS 
THE  AGE  OF  REASON 
DARKENED   ROOMS 


INTELLECTUAL 

MANSIONS,   S.W. 


LEATHER.  Red  Lambskin,  rounded  back,  gilt  top, 
gold  blocked  side  and  back,  facsimile  autograph, 
special  end  papers,  printed  in  choice  and  newly-set 
clear  type  on  pure  paper.  F'cap  8vo.  55.  net 

CLOTH.  Blue  Art  Cambric,  rounded  back,  gold 
blocked  side  and  back,  facsimile  autograph,  printed  in 
choice  and  newly-set  clear  type  on  pure  paper. 

F'cap  8vo.       35.  6d.  net 
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The  Works  of 

The  Late  Right  Honourable 
THE   EARL   OF    BIRKENHEAD 

P.C.,  G.C.S.L,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  B.Litt. 


V 


FAMOUS   TRIALS   OF   HISTORY 

"They  are  the  very  stuff  of  which  tragedy  is  made  .  .  . 
richer  in  plot  than  the  most  ingenious  novel." — Daily  Mail. 

nth  impression,  illustrated,  zis.  net 


MORE   FAMOUS    TRIALS 

"Unlike  most  sequels,  the  book  is,  on  the  whole,  even  better 
than  its  predecessor." — Daily  Mail. 

"The  book,  as  a  whole,  supplies  a  remarkable  series  of 
psychological  studies  among  every  class  of  society  and  is 
full  of  living  interest." — The  Times. 

yd  impression,  illustrated,  2is.  net 


TURNING   POINTS   IN   HISTORY 

Lord  Birkenhead,  with  his  vast  experience  in  many  spheres 
of  life,  and  with  a  mind  made  astute  through  a  triumphantly 
successful  period  at  the  bar,  has  here  selected  and  discussed 
what  were  and  are,  in  his  opinion,  the  crucial  turning  points 
in  history.  Ranging  from  the  Conversion  of  Saint  Paul  to 
the  Problem  of  the  Dantzig  Corridor  and  from  the  Navigations 
of  Columbus  to  the  Coming  of  the  Bolshevist,  this  volume 
contains  material  for  endless  debate  and  discussion. 

qth  impression,  illustrated,  2  is.  net 
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Hutchinson's  Sports  &  Pastimes  Library 

The  authors  of  the  books  in  this  series  are  all 
acknowledged  authorities  on  their  respective 
subjects  and  as  such  need  no  introduction. 

Each  volume  fully  illustrated.       45.  6d.  net 


COMBINED  FIGURE  AND  ICE-VALSING 
Col.  H.  Vaughan  Kent,  C.B. 

HOCKEY  FOR  WOMEN 
Marjorie  Pollard 

SKIS  AND  SKI-ING 

Eton  Jessup 


PROGRESSIVE  GOLF 

Harry  Vardon 

LAWN  TENNIS 

Gordon  Lowe 

THE  ARTS  OF  HOCKEY 
Eric  Green 

YACHTING  ON  A  SMALL  INCOME 

Maurice  Griffiths 

THE  ART  OF  BADMINTON 
Sir  G.  Thomas,  Bart. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GOOD  SWIMMER 

David  Billington 

A  BOOK  ON  SWIMMING  AND  DIVING 
Sid  G.  Hedges 
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INSECT  ARTIZANS  AND  THEIR  WORK 

EDWARD  STEP,   F.L.S. 

(With  54  illustrations  on  art  paper.) 

"A  volume  of  sheer  delight." — Daily  Graphic, 
"Full  of  marvels  ...  a  captivating  book." — 

Literary  World. 
"A  really  good  book." — Manchester  Guardian. 


BIRD  BEHAVIOUR  FRANK  FINN,  F.Z.S. 

(With  44  illustrations  on  art  paper.) 

"Mr.  Finn's  book  reveals  him  as  that 
uncommon  creature  among  animal  observers 
who  can  use  his  eyes  and  his  head  too.  The 
combination  is  rare." — Westminster  Gazette. 


MESSMATES.  A  BOOK  OF  STRANGE  COMPANIONSHIPS 

EDWARD  STEP,  F.L.S. 

(With  64  illustrations  from  photographs.) 

"An  enthralling  picture." — Evening  Standard. 
"Well  written  and  entertaining  ...  as  amusing 
as  it  is  instructive  .  .  .  the  illustrations  are 
many  and  excellent." 


THE  COURTSHIP  OF  ANIMALS 

W.  P.  PY CRAFT,  A.L.S.,  F.Z.S. 

(With  40  illustrations  on  art  paper.) 

"...  a  volume  of  absorbing  interest  .  .  .  there 
is  hardly  a  page  in  this  delightful  book  which 
the  reader  will  care  to  slip." — Westminster 
Gazette. 
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WILD  FRUITS  OF  THE  COUNTRYSIDE 

F.   EDWARD  HULME 
(With  36  coloured  plates  by  the  author 
and  25  illustrations  from  photographs.) 
"A  most  agreeable  as  well  as  an  instructive 
handbook. ' ' — Tribune. 


BRITISH   FRESH-WATER  FISHES 

SIR  HERBERT  MAXWELL,    F.R.S. 
(With  24  coloured  plates.) 
"This    delightful    book    with    its    numerous 
coloured  plates,  is  invaluable  to  every  fisher- 
man and  naturalist." 


TOADSTOOLS  AND  MUSHROOMS  OF  THE 
COUNTRYSIDE  EDWARD  STEP,   F.L.S. 

(With  8  coloured  plates  and  128  other  illustrations.) 
Ten  years  were  taken  in  collecting  the  photo- 
graphs for  this  book  and  the  subject  is  dealt 
with  lucidly  and  in  non-technical  language. 

BIRDS  OF  THE  COUNTRYSIDE 

FRANK  FINN,  F.Z.S. 
(With  12  coloured  plates,  118  other  illustra- 
tions and  many  outline  drawings.) 
"Nature  students  will  find  it  an  invaluable 
companion." — Morning  Post. 

EGGS  AND  NESTS  OF  BRITISH  BIRDS 

FRANK  FINN,  F.Z.S. 

(With  154  eggs  reproduced  direct  from  Nature  in 

colours,   74  eggs  in  black   and  white,   and  other 

illustrations.) 
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If  you   are  interested  in   the  latest  news  of 
the     latest    books,    fill    in    this   form    and 
despatch  it  to  the  publishers   who  will  send 
you,  free   of  charge,   each   issue   of 

THE   BOOKLOVER, 
a   magazine  devoted  entirely  to  news  of  the 
latest  books. 

Please  send  me,  free  of  charge,  each  issue  of 
THE   BOOKLOVER. 


Name 

Address. 


HUTCHINSON    &    CO.    (PUBLISHERS),    LTD. 
34-36  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C.4 
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